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Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
an extraordinary degree of fineness is HIGHLY 
SOLUBLE. The analyst of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health states, in 


and being ground to 


his recent valuable work 
on “Food Inspection and Analysis,” that the treat- 
ment of cocoa with alkali for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a more perfect emulsion is objectionable even 


if not considered as a form of adulteration. 


Cocoa thus treated is generally darker in color 
than the pure article. The legitimate means, he 
says, for making it as soluble as possible is to pulverize 
it very fine so that particles remain in even suspen- 
sion and form a smooth paste. ‘That is the way the 
It has received the GRAND 


PRIZE—the highest award ever given in this country. 


Baker cocoa is treated. 


A New Illustrated Recipe Book Sent Free. 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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‘**‘No mother who has ever used Packer’s Tar Soap for her babies 
Cradle and Nursery. 


would willingly do without it.”’ 
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| - PACKER’ S TAR SOAP 


, PURE AS THE PINES 
| Mild —Soothing — Antiseptic 


‘Keeps away many of the skin troubles 
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| to which little children are liable.” 

5 New Eng. Med. Monthly 
¢ 

+ Recommended by Physicians 

+ 





The Packer Mfg. Co., New Youk | 
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TO NNINT 1 Sh YARNS, 
WORSTEDS, SERGES, 
CAMEL'S-HAIR,CASH- 
MERE, and all materials 
containing — 


ANIMAL. WOOL 
‘carefully washed 

eep them SOFT—= 

; FLUFFY — AND PRE- 
‘VENT SHRINKING. 
It isn t necessary to send 
‘these materials to the 
cleaners if you 8 use 


: MODERN SOAP 


~The Directions How Simple ! i | 
‘DIRECTIONS for WASHING WOOLENS & FLANNELS 


‘Wash woolens and flannels by hand in luke-warm' 
PEARLINE suds; rinse thoroughly in WARM water; 
wring dry; pull and shake well, and they will keep 
soft without shrinking. Dry in WARM temperature. ” 


Rarline keeps woolens Soft 





















Nature's Gift from the Sunny South 


ottolene 


Ov your food—Lene¢thens your life 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
All Ye 


Dyspeptics! 









It isn’t what 
you eat, but what your stomach fails to digest. Lard is a foe 
to digestion. If you had the stomach of an ostrich you could 
hardly withstand the ravages of lard-soaked pastry. You have probably 
found this out and already given up the eating of pastry. ’Tis wholly un- 
necessary! Anyone can eat and digest food cooked with Cottolene — the 
perfect shortening. It is a pure vegetable product, made from the best 
beef suet and choicest vegetable oil. It is neutral in taste and odor; it is 
Nature’s Gift from the Sunny South. 

Cottolene is never sold in bulk. Vt is put up in carefully sealed tin ll 
pails. And right here is another advantage. When you buy lard you 
have no protection ; as to qui lity — you simply know you are getting LARD ; i 
never mind the grade, it’s just L-A-R-D. On the other hand, every pail iH 
of Cottolene is vallores —the product is guaranteed. You take no chances | 
whatever. i 















— 


In the face of these facts just ask yourself if you can afford to use hog 
lard when you can get pure, healthful, nutritious Cottolene. 


USE 144 LESS. Cottolene being richer than either lard or cooking i 
butter, one-third less is required. 


FREE : Send us a 2c. stamp to pay postage and we'll mail you a copy of our book, 
‘Home Helps,” edi ki i 


edited by a prominent cooking authority, which contains 300 
choice recipes from the country’s noted cooks. 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


; When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 

renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 

the renewal has not been received and duly entered. It is 
because we begin to pack each issue in mail-bags two weeks 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In England: Subscription, per year, 6 shillings 6 pence, 
payable by international money order ($1.56 in Ameri- 
can money), post-free; Single copies, 10 pence each. 





THE. LADIES’ HOME. JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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or more before mailing, and the renewal has reached us 


after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ or 


Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 








C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1905 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 








Our Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 








One Thing is Certain: if the public accepts 
THE JOURNAL’S new patterns with the same 
marvelous quickness with which some of 
the largest merchants in the country have re- 
ceived them, their success is safely assured. 


These Large Department Stores are sup- 
posed, from experience, to know marketable 
goods when they see them, and they are not 
in the habit of giving up their valuable 
counter and floor space to a new thing un- 
less they see something init. But anumber 
of them in the large cities jumped at an 
agency for THE JOURNAL’S patterns as a 
trout does for a fly. We confess that we 
were surprised, and we have some confi- 
dence in the patterns ourselves. 


These Men Said, the moment they were 
shown some sample patterns, that we had 
something good—so good, they said, and 
so new, that they were better than any 
other patterns on the market. ‘‘ This is 
what women have been waiting for,’’ said 
one man: ‘‘a pattern that can be easily 
understood; and you have it.’’ Of course, 
all this pleases us, and we won’t deny that 
we hoped for just such an opinion. Still, 
even great merchants may be wrong. 


The Public is, After All, the One that de- 
cides such things, and with this month it 
has the opportunity. We are going a bit 
slow in this pattern business—slow and 
sure, that is; so we have made patterns not 
of all the designs in the Fashion Depart- 
ment, but of a majority. We are new at 
this business, and what we make we want to 
make good. And so we have. The pat- 
terns we offer are well made: few in 
number but good in quality. You will see 
undérneath the pictures those designs for 
which we can supply the patterns. 


We are Curious, of Course, to see how the 
patterns will please, and you who buy them 
cannot please us more than, after trying 
them, to tell us of your opinion. We shall 
value it. If you like them tell us, for we 
all need encouragement when we try an 
experiment. If you don’t like them tell us 
that, too, but tell uswhy. Then wecan look 
into the particular fault that you point out. 
General criticism, you know, isn’t very -help- 
ful. It isonly when a person puts his finger 
on the exact spot that we can find out the 
seat of trouble. 


We are Ready to Mail these patterns to 
you. Order carefully by number, and the 
pattern will go to you forthwith, and we 
hope a pleased customer will be the result 
of each pattern, for, as a Brooklyn clothier 
used to say: ‘‘A pleased customer is the 
best advertisement.’’ So from now 
on we are in your hands, from a 
pattern standpoint, to praise or 


A Girl Likes Her Wedding to be “‘ correct ’’: 
as a bride she wants to do just the right 
thing: she wants her bridesmaids to act 
according to the latest usage: she naturally 
likes to be right! So she generally asks 
questions, and each year, before the spring 
weddings come, hundreds of such questions 
from brides-to-be come to THE JOURNAL. 
So we thought this year to meet these annual 
questions in a new way. 


We Shall Make a Bridal Number, and the 
next (March) JouRNAL will be an out-and- 
out bridal issue. It will be called ‘‘ The 
Bridal Number,’’ and so that the bridal 
material might not encroach upon the regu- 
lar articles we shall add eight extra pages 
to the issue. There will be, in all, more 
than twenty pages devoted to weddings, 
bridal clothes, bridal hints, bridal tables — 
bridal everything, in fact. 


Every Part of a Wedding will be treated in 
a separate article: every detail of a church 
wedding in one; every detail of a home 
wedding in a second; every detail of the 
etiquette of wedding presents in a third; 
every phase of a man’s part in a wedding 
in another; two pages of bridal breakfasts 
and bridal luncheons, all new; three pages 
of little hints for unique weddings; two 
pages of new ideas for presents and for the 
bride’s new home; Doctor Walker, Alice 
Preston, ‘‘ Dolly,’’ ‘‘ The Lady from Phila- 
delphia,’’ will each write on marriage and 
weddings, and Mrs. Ralston will give up 
practically her whole Fashion Department 
to the bride and her belongings, and there 
will be patterns made of all the principal 
gowns. There will be a love song and a 
bridal song. The number will have a 
bridal cover, and by Howard Chandler 
Christy, too, showing the famous ‘‘ Christy 
girl’? as abride. In fact, the whole number 
will have a bridal air. 


Yet There Will be Nearly 50 Pages of other 
material, for there will. be seventy-two 
pages in all, so that those who have been 
brides will have just as much. to read of 
another sort as those who are’to be brides. 
And as only eight of the thirty-two columns 
additional will be allowed for advertising, 
there will be twenty-four columns of extra 
reading matter. The reader will, therefore, 
have a liberal extra inning next month. 


The Girl on the Cover This Month, by Alice 
Barber Stephens, is in that artist’s strong- 
est style, and received the third prize of 
$500 in THE JOURNAL’S cover-design com- 
petition of last year. Mrs. Stephens con- 
veys in this picture her idea of the feminine 
essence of young womanhood in the fifties 


of the last century, as expressed in the lit- 
erature of those days. It might really be 
called ‘‘ A Girl of the Fifties,’’ and pictures 
the dreamy serenity and easy flow of line 
of dress and manner of the girl of that 
period. Few designs recently given by 
THE JOURNAL will make such a stunning 
** poster ’’’ for agirl’s room as this ‘‘ head’’ 
by Mrs. Stephens. So we have struck off a 
special edition of this cover, exactly like 
it, with title and all retained, but with no 
advertisement on the back. We will send 
a copy of this for ten cents, packed ina 
strong tube, and all postage paid. 


Will You Help Mr. Bok About Something? 
He is very anxious to know how you liked 
the musical compositions we have been 
publishing of late in THE JoURNAL, and he 
will pay you for telling him. What he 


“wants to know is these three things: 


1. How have you liked the charac- 
ter and the variety of the musical 
compositions thus far given? 


N 


. Which particular composition 
did you like best, and why? 

3. What would you like in the way 
of musical compositions —that 
is, what particular kind or class 
of music? 


Please answer the questions as he asks 
them, categorically; be explicit, and tell 
him frankly and fully, but zotin more than 
Ji/ty words. He wants to know these things 
and will be glad of your help. Only don’t 
say: Give us more piano pieces, or more 
songs, but tell what kind; and don’t say: 
Give us an equal number of vocal and in- 
strumental pieces, because we have done 
that. It just happens that there are only 
songs in this number, but during the last year 
we have given exactly the same proportion 
of vocal and instrumental pieces. Think 
carefully of what THE JOURNAL has done; 
then be exflicit in your criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and in saying what you want. Be 
helpful, in other words, for that is what 
Mr. Bok wants. He will pay 


$25 for the Most Helpful Answer 
15 for the Second Most Helpful Answer 
10 for the Third Most Helpful Answer 
5 for Each of the Fourth and Fifth 


Write clearly, and remember in not more 
than fifty words—fewer, if possible—and 
send your answer before February 5, to 

Mr. BOK’s PERSONAL Box 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


It Isn’t Every Day that a Girl has sucha 
single chance to make $500 or $300 as is 
given her in Mrs. Ralston’s shirtwaist offer 


described in the ‘‘box’’ on this page. 
Think of hitting upon some one new idea 
or ‘‘ wrinkle’’ that will make a shirtwaist 
distinctive and different from all other shirt- 
waists, and getting $500 for the idea. Of 
course, somebody will get it: at least, we 
hope so. But it would please us immensely 
if we could send such a rich prize to some 
JOURNAL girl, who would thus get the 
money and have the satisfaction of seeing 
hundreds of girls and women wearing her 
shirtwaist! There is certainly some origi- 
nal idea to put into a shirtwaist to make 
it chic, new and distinguished, and that is 
what Mrs. Ralston wants: nothing freaky, 
but quietly distinguished. So why not try? 


Another Chance for Money for Girls is this: 
More girls are going to college all the time, 
and more girls are interested in college life 
and doings. Of course, there is the serious, 
the study, side to a college girl’s life. 
That is known of all. But the amusing 
side is not so well known: the play side: 
the side of college girls’ larks and pranks 
—those jolly times full of girlish fun, inno- 
cent and yet hilariously funny. Now THE 
JOURNAL would like a goodly collection of 
these college-girl pranks and larks. It 
had some once and they were relished so 
.much that every one would like to read some 
others. Sowe make this offer: We will pay 


$50 for the Best College Girls’ Lark 
25 for the Next Best College Girls’ Lark 
15 for the Third Best College Girls’ Lark 
10 for the Fourth Best College Girls’ Lark 
5 for Each of the Next Five Best College 
—_— Girls’ Larks 
$125 in all. 


We mean a bright piece of fun of college- 
girl life: a prank, a lark, either inside or 
outside the college buildings or dormitories, 
but it must be new—that is, it must not 
have been published before. And it must 
be told in 250 words: not more, and fewer 
if possible. Any girl may send as many 
descriptions of these pranks or larks as she 
pleases: but write each on a separate sheet 
of paper, and use not more than 250 words 
to each. The name of the college need not 
be mentioned in any way. Write plainly 
on one side of the paper, and do not send 
rolled manuscripis. They will be thrown 
out. No manuscripts in this competition 
will be returned. Those we cannot use 
will be destroyed: for the acceptable ones 
we shall award the prizes, and we shall 
purchase, at generous rates, all the addi- 
tional stories that we want. Send, by or 
before March 25, to 


THE COLLEGE GIRLS’ EDITOR OF 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Few Months Ago we sent out a 





condemn. 


circular to all the leading architects 





If in Your City an Agency for THE 
JOURNAL patterns has been estab- 
lished—and you will know from the 
newspaper advertisements if one has 
—of course you can get a pattern 
more quickly there than by sending 
to us. If an agency has not been 
established, and you happen to be 
the wife, daughter or sister of the 
proprietor or manager of the most 
centrally located department or dry- 
goods store, and you think your 


A Chance 
for Every 
Clever Girl 


$500 


For a Shirtwaist 


WE WANT A NEW IDEA For A SHIRTWAIST 


For the best original design for a shirtwaist 


A First Prize of $500 will be given 


of the country offering the largest 
prize awards ever made in an archi- 
tectural competition. The compe- 
tition is for a model $3000 house 
for a young couple, one child and 
a servant, and we offered $1000 as 
a first prize for the best house, $500 
for the next best house, and $300 
for the third best, with an offer to 
pay $150 for each additional desir- 
able house and plans accepted. The 
competition has attracted the widest 
interest among architects and en- 


. . listed the services of the most skill- 
: husband, father or brother would Handy With A Prize of $300 for the Next Best ful meh inthe business. The results 
y oom the agency of THE JOURNAL pat- Her Needle These are the conditions: The contest is open until February 22, 1905. — to be the best — of 
é erns in your city or town, will you Each design should be submitted in the form of a clear, sharp ph sma louses ever given in THE 
: ° Pp photo- sad —F , 
= a nespens mata matter and To Make graph of the large cabinet size, 5x7 inches. This size is the smallest photo- = a . The — in 
him to write to The Home Pat- Y . gtaph which will be accepted for competition. Well-executed drawings in CHOOS CES 5 Gy, Se Oey een 
tern Company, 134 West Twenty- a rears . . : . tect who has not received a circu- 
fifth Street New York City? We . pen and ink, pencil, crayon or wash will be considered. : lar sees this and is interested, we 
want to start agencies as fast as pos- Pin-Money A\lll designs and drawings submitted must be up to the average shown in shall be very glad, upon receipt of 
: sible throughout the country, and The Journal, and each must show some entirely new feature. This is imper- a two-cent stamp, to send him a 
; in this you may help us and help the ative, since it is the sole object of this competition. The design must not have circular giving the offers in detail. 
; women of your town as well, to say been shown, worn or published elsewhere. It must, in every respect, be new. Simply send a line to THE Jour- 
: nothing of helping the store in which Under no conditions send any made-up garment, as it will not be NAL’s Architectural Editors. 
ij the man of your family is interested. considered in the competition. 
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If Your Place is Too Small for a 
store, and you happen to be a 
woman who wants to make some 
money, here is a new chance with a 
new article: become the Pattern 
Company’s representative and sell 
the patterns to the women of your 
community. Naturally, there is 
good moneyinit. Please don’t write 
to us, however: we have nothing to 
do with the agencies: they are con- 
trolled by the Pattern Company, and 
a line to their address, which is 
given in the preceding paragraph, 














The design may show a shirtwaist for any occasion or made of any goods. 

Each design should be accompanied by a description not exceeding, in 
any case, 100 words: fewer, if possible. This requires the payment of letter 
postage on the package. 

All rights to the shirtwaist, if accepted, will be reserved exclusively by 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Ra This is ihe iast time this offer will appear. “@3u 

The right is reserved to withhold the prizes in case the designs submitted 
do not justify awards. nd designs with descriptions inclosed in same 
envelope, together with return postage, addressed to 

Mrs. Ralston’s Shirtwaist Contest 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


It is Easy to See, if the competi- 
tion actually results as it promises, 
what this will mean to our readers. 
It will give them the best series of 
small houses ever printed in a 
magazine. And what is more, the 
architect will be under a personal 
guarantee, in this series, to have 
either one of two builders agree to 
build, any time during this year, 
the house he designs anywhere 
within 100 miles of his office for the 
sum stated, so that a practical side 
will enter into the series which has 
never been introduced into a simi- 








will bring you the information. 








lar one. 























In most American homes are examples of the art 
and skill of the craftsmen of foreign lands — a jar; an 
Oriental rug; a piece of old lace, or of brasswork. 

These things are valued for their beauty, their quaint~ 
ness, or because of the circumstances connected with their 


purchase. 


They are a source of pride and, also, sometimes, of 
sorrow. 


COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


Sorrow? Yes, because, all too often, they become 
dull and dim and dusty. 

The way to keep them clean is—use Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Soap is not only the purest, and because of its 
purity, the best of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps. It 
has another and still wider field of usefulness: For re- 
storing silver, brass, china, cut glass, rugs and furniture to 
their pristine beauty, it is without an equal. Try it. 


Booklet giving detailed instructions for the special uses of Ivory Soap can be 


had by addressing Zhe Procter & Gamble Co., Box 893, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ivory Soap—99440 Per CENT. Pure. 
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| How He Dined with General 
Grant and Drove with the 
President of the United States 





HOW I CONVINCED 
GENERAL GRANT OF MY EXISTENCE 


WAS sixteen years old in those 
days—an office boy. But I 
didn’t want to remain an office 
boy. Why should 1? Other 
men had become successful. 
So I thought I would read 

about these men, and see how they did it. 

My evenings were now all spent in this sort 

of reading. 

Then came the next step: Why not get in 
touch with these men? But how? Iwasa 
boy. Still, I couldn’t help that very well, was 
my argument. After all, these men had all 
been boys once. 

I could not go to see them: I had not the 
money to travel to them. But I could afford 
a postage stamp, at least. Why not write to 
them? But write about what? I decided 
I must first know more about them. So | 
saved my pennies until they became dollars, 
and one day the dollars turned into an ency- 
clopedia — my first book ! 


or 


Then I read! I opened one of the vol- 
umes at random, and saw ‘‘ Grant: Hiram 
Ulysses.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ I thought, ‘‘ he is as 
good a one to start on as any other.’’ Sol 
read all about him, and then I wrote to him. 
I was a boy, I told him, and there seemed to 
be a question in my encyclopedia (my ency- 
clopedia : I underscored zy in the letter, I 
remember) as to the exact spot where General 
Lee surrendered to him. Did he know, and 
would he tell me? 

General Grant did know, and to prove that 
he did he went on in a four-page letter to tell 
me. ‘‘At least,’ I thought, ‘‘ Generai Grant 
knows that I am in the world.’’ 

** Still,’ 1 argued, ‘‘ he might as well be more sure of 
it than he is.’’ ‘‘ Fifth Avenue Hotel,’’ the letter was 
written from. I knew where the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
was. So directly after office hours I went to the hotel. 
** Would the clerk kindly tell General Grant that I was 
there?” 

It seemed very strange to me that the clerk hesitated. 
But I showed him my letter from the General, and told 
him he would know me without doubt. Would he tell him 
as soon as possible? — because | had to be home in time 
for supper. My father always insisted upon promptness at 
meals, I explained to the clerk. This seemed to impress 
him, and he called a bell-boy. 








“To Make a Poem and to Make a Chair are Two Different Things’” 


I didn’t mistrust the hotel bell-boy. But I thought, to 
Save time, I might just as well follow the boy who was 
to tell the General of my presence. The clerk didn’t seem 
to approve of this, but I explained that this would save the 
General the anxiety of waiting for me! The clerk seemed 
to see the force of this argument, and I went with the boy. 

‘* Well, but what boy?’’ I heard a voice say to the bell-boy 
as I stood in the hallway by the door of the General’s room. 
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A Boy Among Famous fol 


As Told by “The Boy” Himself 


Drawings by William R. Leigh 





“So | Went Down into the Great Dining-Room, and Ate, Talked and Asked Questions” 


‘* Why, it’s me, General Grant,’’ I said, coming forward. 
‘* You wrote me about when General Lee surrendered, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Well, I declare,’’ I heard a woman's voice say, and as 
General Grant asked me to come in he said: ‘* This is 
Mrs. Grant, my boy.”’ 

** Oh,’’ I said, and then, in order to be polite to her and 
show my impartiality, | explained: ‘‘ I have been trying to 
find you in my encyclopzedia, Mrs. Grant, to see what you 
have done, so I could write to you. But my encyclopzdia 
doesn’t say much about you, except that your name was 
Julia Dent and that you married General Grant.”’ 

Just exactly what happened then I never could 
recollect. All I remember is that they were very 
sociable people because they laughed all the time 
and made me feel quite at home. I could not recon- 
cile the fact that I had heard it said of General Grant 
that he was stern and silent. He certainly wasn’t 
with me. 

Then I explained to General Grant just why I had 
come, and asked him if he had ever been an office 
boy. He said he had not. I tried to explain to him 
the duties and feelings of an office boy, and pointed 
out to him my ambition to be something else. 


or 


I asked him then whom he would advise me to 
write to next. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, still laughing, ‘‘ General Garfield 
is running for the Presidency. Perhaps he might 
like to know that there is such a boy as you.”’ 

That seemed a good idea. 

‘* T might ask him,”’ I suggested, ‘‘ if he expects to 
win, if I can’t find anything else about him.”’ 

General Grant thought that was an excellent idea. 

‘Then there is General Hancock, you know, 
who is running against General Garfield,’’ said the 
General. 

Then I suggested that I might write to both men 
and ask each of them if he expected to win. 

‘* That would be very interesting,’’ said General 
Grant, and he seemed so interested himself that I 
told him when I received the letters 1 would come up 
and show them to him. 

‘** So do,’’ he said. 

Then I said: ‘‘ Is that correct, General ?”’ 

‘* What is that?’’ he asked. 

‘* Why,” I explained, ‘‘ you said ‘So do.’ Now 
would say ‘Do so.’ If what you say is right, of 
course, I want to say it.’’ And then I went on to 
explain that if I were going to be something else than an 
office boy I realized that I had much to learn, and wanted 
to do as did the men I was reading about. 

‘* Well, my boy,”’ he said, ‘* I don’t think I can tell you 
very much about the right way to speak. Now, if you 
were going to West Point I might tell you what to do there 
and how to get along. You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘ no one 
man knows everything. There is too much for any one of 
us to know, and so all wecan do is to do better than some 
other fellow the one thing we feel we can do. That is 
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what I have tried to do. I don’t think I 
ever tried so hard to learn how to speak as 
I tried to do some other things.’’ 

Of course, I wouldn’t have been a curious 
boy if I hadn’t asked him what those ‘‘ other 
things’’ were, and I did. Then he told me 
about his days in Galena, Illinois, his boy- 
hood, and his army life. It was all very 
interesting to a boy, too interesting, I fear 
now as I look back to that evening, for as I 
plied my host with questions the hands on 
the clock went around until Mrs. Grant said : 

‘* General, don’t you think we had better 
go down to dinner?” 
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I looked at the clock and saw that I could 
not possibly get home in time for my supper. 
I fancy General Grant must have divined my 
thoughts, for, s he and Mrs. Grant arose, 
he said, laying his hand on my shoulder: 
‘* My boy, -won’t you come down and have 
some dinner with us?”’ 

I explained to him about our supper hour, 
how insistent my father was about punctu- 
ality at meals: I was already late: I would 
get scolded anyway, and, under the circum- 
stances, I thought I might just as well stay ! 
Both the General and his wife agreed with 
me that that was good logic! 

So I went down into the great dining- 
room, and ate, talked and asked questions, 
and remember commenting to the General 
how much more he had told me about him- 
self than I had found about him in my ency- 
clopzedia. I recall his remark : 

‘* Yes, all we learn is not always from 
books, and if you go on, my boy, as you have 
begun, I have an idea that the greater part 
you will learn will be from people, and not 
from books.”’ 

And so the talk went on, and then when we 
went upstairs I told the General that I thought I would 
better go home before it got too late. 

] remember he helped me on with my overcoat, and then, 
with his hand resting on my shoulder, he said : 

‘* Well, my boy, | have enjoyed your call on me very 
much. I hope your father won’t scold you when you tell 
him where you have been. I am very glad you came over. 
You must come and see me again.”’ 

I promised him I would, and I kept my promise to the 
letter, for the next day I appeared again at his hotel to tell 
him, in case it might have caused him some anxiety (!), 





“* Suppose You Go with Me in My Carriage,’ Said the President” 


that, much to my surprise, my father, instead of scolding 
me for not having come home to supper, had been very 
much interested in where I had been, and that he made 
me tell him everything that had happened. 

‘* Well! well!’’ said the General with a smile; ** you 
have a good father, haven’t you?” 

I agreed with him, and then Mrs. Grant said : 

‘* Ulysses, perhaps your young friend would like this 
photograph of you, if you would write your name on it. 
Would you?”’ she asked, turning to me. 
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1 assured her promptly that I would, and, suiting 
the action to her word, the General sat down and wrote 
on the picture : 


My parents were immensely amused, and at eight 
o’clock I set out to call on the President of the United 
States and his wile! 

I had no sooner sent in my card by 
the butler than I was told to go in, as 


‘The Pre sident 


‘*The President and Mrs. Hayes are 
bs P waiting for you!’ I have never yet 
ili been able to get the ring of those magic 

words out of my ears : 


and Mrs. Hayes are waiting for you ! 
-andla boy of sixteen. 


I had not been in the room ten 
minutes before I was made to feel as 
thoroughly at ease as if I were sitting 

Yr, in my own home before an open fire 
. . with my father and mother. Tenderly 
and skillfully the President drew from 


My first effort to get into ‘‘ touch”’ with successful 
men, I felt, had resulted extremely well. 

And as 1 walked home that evening I thought: 
‘* Now for the next!”’ 


I MEET THE PRESIDENT OF 17HE UNITED STATES 


Y EXPERIENCE with General Grant reached the 
ears of a newspaper editor, and he suggested that 
I might become a reporter for his paper in the evenings. 

One evening the editor, learning that I was a stenog- 
rapher, told me to go to a large public dinner, where, 
he said, | would see a great many famous men. _ I was 
to go with two other reporters to ‘‘ take down” the 
speeches. It turned out to be one of the largest dinners 
of the season, in point of the number of distinguished 
men present. The President of the United States, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and four of his Cabinet were 
present ; and so were General Grant, General Sherman, 
Mr. Beecher, Doctor Storrs, General Sheridan, and 
other celebrities. 

I was to ‘‘ report’’ the speeches of the 
President and General Sherman. 

The reporters came in at the close of the 
dinner, and I was seated directly in front of 
the President. When we were seated the 
reporters were served with wine, and as the 
glasses were placed before my plate I real- 
ized that | had to make a decision then and 
there. I had been brought up with wine on 
my father’s table, but had never tasted it. 
So I decided that 1 would not begin then, 
when I needed a clear head. So, in order 
to get more room for my notebook, I 
asked the waiter to remove the glasses 

It was the first time I had ever atte mpted 
to report a public address, and I quickly 
found that the President spoke too rapidly 
for me. I worked hard, but I did not get 
the speech, and | noticed the reporters for 
the other papers fared no better. 

So, after the speech-making, I resolutely sought the 
President, and as he turned to me I explained my plight, 
told him it was my first important ‘‘ assignment,’’ and 
asked him if he could possibly give me a copy of his 
speech, so that I could ‘* beat’’ the other papers. 

The President looked at me curiously for a moment 
and then he said: ‘* Can you wait a few moments ?”’ 

1 assured him I could. 

After fifteen minutes or so the President came up to 
where I was waiting, and said abruptly : 

‘ Tell me, my boy, why did you have the wine-glasses 
removed from your place? ”’ 

Naturally, I was taken aback at the question; but I 
explained my resolution to him as well as I could. 

** Did you make that decision this evening ?’’ he asked. 

I had. 

‘ What is your name?"’ he next asked. 

] told him. 

‘ And you live, where ?’’ 

I told him. 

‘ Suppose you write your name and address on this 
card for me,’’ said the President, reaching for one of the 
place-cards on the table. 

I did so. 

‘* Now, I am stopping with Mr. 
Is that in the direction of your home ?”’ 

It was. 

‘* Suppose you go with me, then, in my carriage,’ 
said the President, *‘ and I will give you my speech.’ 

By this time I was not quite sure whether I was on my 
head or my feét. 

I drove alofig with the President and his host, while 
the President asked me about myself, what I was ‘doing, 
etc. When we reached his stopping-place he asked me 
to come in. He went upstairs, and in a few moments 
came down with his speech in full, written in his own 
hand. I assured him I would copy it, and return his 
manuscript to him in the morning. 

He took out his watch. It was then after midnight, 
and musing a moment he said: ‘‘ You say you are an 
office boy. What time must you be at your office ?’’ 

‘** Half-past eight,’’ I told him. 

‘* Well, good-night,’’ he said, and then, as if it were a 
second thought: ‘* By-the-way, I have another copy of 
that spese. so you need not copy it. Just turn it in as 
it is, if they can read it.”’ 

I found out afterward that, as a matter of fact, it was 
the only copy of the speech that the President had. I 
didn’t understand and appreciate his consideration then, 
but fortunately had sense enough to copy the speech and 
leave the original at his house in the morning, although 
in order to do it I did not go to bed. 

The next day, however, I was repaid for all my trouble 
by seeing that my paper was the only one which had a 
verbatim report of the President’s speech. 

But the day was not yet done! 

That evening, upon reaching home, my astonishment 
may be imagined upon finding the following note : 





, in —— Street. 


“My dear young Friend: 

“*T have been telling Mrs. Hayes this morning of what you 
told me at the dinner last evening, and she was very much 
interested. She would like to see you, and joins me in 
asking if you will call upon us this evening at eight-thirty. 

‘Very faithfully yours, 
‘RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs.”’ 
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me the story of my youthful hopes and 

ambitions, and before I knew it | was 
telling him and his wife all about my precious encyclo- 
pzedia, my evening with General Grant, and what I was 
trying to do to become something more than an office 
boy. No boy had everso gracious a listener before : no 
mother could have been more tenderly motherly than 
the sweet-faced woman who sat opposite him and seemed 
so honestly interested in all that that boy told. Not for 
a moment during all those two hours was I allowed to 
remember that my host and hostess were the President 
of the United States and the first lady of the land! 

That evening was the first of many subsequent ones 
thus spent as the years rolled by: of unexpected little 
courtesies that came from the White House, and later 
from ‘‘ Spiegel Grove’’: of a constant and unflagging 
interest in each undertaking in which | embarked: to 
opportunities opened to me: to acquaintances made 
possible : to a letter almost every month until that last 
little note, late in 1892, when the hand could scarcely 
pen any longer, and yet found sufficient strength and 
kindliness to say : 
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inimitable chuckle, ‘‘ to make a poem and to make a 
chair are two very different things. 

‘* Now,”’ he continued, ‘‘ if you think you can learn 
something from me, learn that and remember it when 
you area man. Don’t keep always at your business, 
whatever it may be. It makes no difference how much 
you like it. The more you like it the more dangerous it 
is. When you grow up you will understand what I mean 
by an ‘ outlet.” Every man must have an‘ outlet’ 
hobby, that is — in his life, and it must be so difierer tte 
from his regular work that it will take his thoughts into 
an entirely different direction. We doctors call it a 

safety-vz ilve, anditis. I would much rather,’’ concluded 
the poet, ‘* you would forget all that I have ever written 
than that you should forget what I tell you about having 
a safety-valve. 

‘* And now do you know,” smilingly said the poet, 
about the Charles River here?’’ as we returned to his 
study and stood before the large bay-window. 

‘*] love this river,’’ he said. ‘* Yes; I love it,’’ he 
repeated ; ‘‘love it in summer or in winter.’’ And then 
he was quiet for a minute or so. 

I asked him which of his poems were his favorites. 

‘* Well,’ he said musingly, ‘‘ I think ‘ The Chambered 
Nautilus’ is my most finished piece of work, and I 
suppose it is my favorite. But there are also ‘ The 
Voiceless,’ ‘ My Avi ry,’ written at this window, ‘ The 
Battle of Bunker Hill,’ and ‘ Dorothy Q,’ written to the 
portrait of my great- -grandmother which you see on the 
wall there. All these I have a liking for, and when | 
speak of the poems I like best there are two others that 
ought to be included —‘ The Silent Melody’ and ‘ The 
Last Leaf.’ I think these are among my best. 

‘* What is the history of ‘ The Chambered } 
It has none —it wrote itself. So, too, did ‘ The “ol 
Hoss Shay.’ That was one of those random conceptions 
that gallop through the brain, and that you catch by the 
bridle. I caught it and reined it. That is all.” 

Just then a maid brought in a parcel, and as Doctor 
Holmes opened it on his desk he smiled 
over at me, and said: 

‘* Well, I declare, if you haven’t come 
just atthe right time. See these little books. 
Aren’t they wee?’’ and he handed me a 
set of three little books, six inches by four 
in size, beautifully bound in half levant. 
They were his ‘* Autocrat’”’ in one volume, 
and his better-known poems in two volumes. 

‘*This is a little fancy of mine,’’ he 
said. ‘‘My publishers, to please’ me, 
have gotten out this tiny wee set. And 
here,’’ as he counted the little sets, ‘‘ they 
have sent me twelve sets. Are they not exqui- 


Nautilus’ 


site little things?’’ and he fondled them with 
FS loving glee. ‘‘ Luckily, too, for me that they should 


I BREAKFAST WITH ‘‘THE AUTOCRAT”’ 
AT HIS OWN TABLE 


Y WORK as a newspaper reporter after a while 
brought me some extra money, and I decided to 
spend it on a trip to Boston. 

I had read all about Longfellow, Doctor Holmes, 
Miss Alcott and her father; about Emerson and 
Phillips Brooks. Now I wanted to see them. 

I told my employer what I wanted to do, and 
asked him if I could have a few days “‘ off.’’ He 
indulged me, and I went to Boston, the first time I 
had ever been away from home in a distant city alone. 

In the evening, when I arrived in Boston, I fixed 
upon Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes as my first 
‘** victim,’’ and immediately sat down and wrote to 
him that I was there, and could I come up and see 
him any time the next day? I naively told him I 
could come as early as he liked — by breakfast-time, I 
assured him, as I was all alone! 

Within the hour the boy brought me back this answer : 
““ My dear Boy: 

“T shall certainly look for you to-morrow morning at 
eight o'clock to have a piece of pie with me. That is real 
New England, you know. Very cordially yours, 

“OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs.”’ 


I was there at eight o’clock the next morning. 
Strictly speaking, I was there-at seven-thirty and found 
the author already at his desk in that room overlooking 
the Charles River I learned in after years to know and 
love so well. 

‘* Well,’’ was his cheery greeting, ‘‘ you couldn’t wait 
until eight for your breakfast, could you? Neither could 
I when I was a boy. I used to have my breakfast at 
seven,’’ and then telling me all about his boyhood, the 
cheery poet led me to the breakfast-table, and for the 
first time I breakfasted away from home and ate pie ! — 
and that with ‘‘ The Autocrat’’ at his own breakfast- 
table ! 

A cozier time no boy could have had. Just the two of 
us were there, and the smiling face that looked at me 
over the plates and cups gave me courage to tell all that 
this trip was going to mean to me. 

‘And you have just come on to see us here, have 
you?’’ chuckled the poet. ‘‘ Now, tell me, what good 
do you think you will get out of it?’’ 

I told him what my idea was: that every successful 
man, I felt, had something to tell a boy that would be 
calculated to help him, and I wanted to see the men who 
had written the books that people enjoyed. Doctor 
Holmes could not conceal his amusement at all this. 

‘* By-the-way,’’ he said, as we were rising from break- 
fast, ‘‘ do you know that I am a full-fledged carpenter ? 
No? Well, lam. Come into my carpenter shop.”’ 

And he led me into a front basement room where was 
a complete carpenter shop. 

‘ You know I am a doctor,”’ he explained ; ‘‘ and this 
shop is my medicine. I believe that every man must 
have a hobby that is as different from his regular work 
as it is possible to be. It is not good for a man to work 
all the time at one thing. So this is my hobby. This is 
my change. I like to putter away at these things. 
Every day I try to come down here for an hour or so. 
It rests me because it gives my mind a complete change. 
For, whether you believe it or not,’’ he added with his 
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happen to come now, for 1 have been wondering 
what I could give you as a souvenir of your visit 
to me, and here it is, sure enough! My publishers 
must have guessed you were here and my mind at 
the same time. Now, if you would like it, you 
can carry home one of these little sets, and I'll 
just write a piece from one of my poems and your name on 
the fly-leaf of each little volume. You say you like that little verse: 
‘** A few can touch the magic string.’ 


Then I'll write those four lines in this volume,’’ and he did: 
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As each little volume went under the poet’s pen I said, as my 
heart welled into gratitude: 

** Doctor Holmes, you are a very good man!’”’ 

The pen stopped: the poet looked out on the Charles a moment, 
and then, turning to me, I saw a little moisture in his eye, as he said: 

** No, my boy, Iam not; but it does an old man’s heart good 
to hear you say it. It means much to those on the downhill side 
to be well thought of by the young who are still going up.”’ 

‘* T shall remember that sentiment, Doctor,’’ I said. 

‘* Do,’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘ It is sotrue! Some day you will 
understand better Aow true it is!”’ 

As he wiped his gold pen, with its swan-quill holder, and laid it 
down, he said: 

‘* That’s the pen with which I wrote ‘ Elsie Venner’ and the 
*‘ Autocrat’ papers. I try to take care of it. 

‘* You say you are going from me over to see Longfellow?’’ he 
continued, as he reached out once more for the pen. ‘‘ Well, then, 
would you mind if I gave you a letter for him? I have something 
to send him.”’ 

Sly but kindly-old gentleman! The ‘‘ something ’’ he had to 
send Longfellow was myself, although I did not see through his 
subtle subterfuge at that time. 

‘* And now, if you are going, I’ll walk along with you if you 
don’t mind, for 1’m going down to Park Street to thank my pub- 
lishers for these little books, and that lies along your way to the 
Cambridge car.’’ 

It was a roundabout route that the dear old poet took that 
morning to go to his publishers. But I did not know Boston then! 
As we walked along Beacon Street he pointed out to me the resi- 
dences where lived people of interest, and when we reached the 
Public Garden he said: 

‘* You must come over in the spring some time and see the 
tulips and crocuses and hyacinths here. They are so beautiful! 
You have no such park in the middle of your city in New York, 
have you? No,I guess New York has no room for that sort of 
thing. But I am glad Boston has. 

‘* Now, here is your car,’’ he said as he hailed a coming horse- 
car. ‘* Before you go back you must come and see me and tell me 
about all the people you have seen, will you? I would like to hear 
about them. I may not have more books coming in. but I might 
have a very good-looking photograph of a very old-looking little 
man,’’ he said as his eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Give my love to Longfellow 
when you see him, and don’t forget to give him my letter, you 
know. It is about a very important matter.”’ 

And when I had ridden a mile or so with my fare in my hand I 
held it out to the conductor, who grinned and said: 

‘* That’s all right. Doctor Holmes paid your fare, and I’m 
going to keep that nickel if I lose my job for it.”’ 


NEXT MONTH “THE BOY” WILL TELL 
even more interesting things : 
* How I Went to the Theatre with Longfellow’’ 
“I Spend a Morning with Phillips Brooks ” 
“** Louisa Alcott Takes Me to See Emerson ”’ 
No personal material that The Journal has ever published is more naively 
refreshing than these sprightly recollections. 
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CHARACTERS 


Mr. CALLENDER, a suburban householder. 

Mr. WARING, who lives next door. 

Mr. WARBURTON ) Two Englishmen, the latter 
Mr. KENNARD j younger than the first. 
Mrs. CALLENDER. 

NELLY, a maid. 

CATHERINE, a cook. 

ANOTHER MAID. 


Time: The present. 


ScENE: A drawing-room prettily but lightly furnished, 
with bay-window across upper left-hand corner, with 
window-seat below ; dining-room portitres across right- 
hand corner, mantelpiece or shelf at back with orna- 
ments on it. Mirror one side. Small spindle-legged 
sofa left of centre in foreground. Table with books at 
left of sofa. Light, low-backed chair back of centre. 
Two chairs, one of them a rocker, right of centre. Hall 
entrance supposed to be at the right, through portieres. 
Small tea-table against wall between dining-room and 
hall portitres. Palms and a rubber plant. 


Mrs. CALLENDER, 7” simple but low-necked dinner-dress 
of scarlet or pink, with hair ornament to match, enters 
hurriedly, fastening her girdle behind. 
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Mrs. CALLENDER: Thank goodness I’m dressed early 
enough, anyway; I was afraid they’d come before I got 
my walking things off. That’s the worst of living in the 
suburbs ; it takes so long to get back from town. (Goes 
to dining-room portizres and looks in.) Nelly! 1 wonder 
where that girl is. I wanted to ask her about the dinner as 
soon as I came in, but she disappeared so quickly I hadn’t 
achance. I hope I’m put together properly. I’d like to 
look nice. (.Smooths out her skirt, puts one foot forward, 
then the other; twists around to look at her back in the 
mirror, raises her arms toarrange the bow in her hair. 
Steps heard in the hallway. She turns and comes for- 
ward.) Nelly! 

[Enter Mr. WARING, NELLY appearing momentarily 
behind him. He ts in bicycle costume, cap in hand. 
Mrs. CALLENDER: Oh, Mr. Waring ! 

Mr. WarING: Good-evening, Mrs. Callender. I thought 
Callender was home, and I just stepped over to see if he 
had a monkey-wrench to lend me. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (wilh eager cordiality) : We did have 
one, but Mr. Nichols has had it since last fall. I’m so 
sorry. Won't you sit down? 

Mr. WARING (going): Thank you; no, I can’t. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: I saw your wife in town to-day. 

Mr. WARING (Slopping politely): Did you? 

Mrs. CALLENDER (inferestedly, arranging books on 
table as she talks): Yes, | went to luncheon with Mrs. 
Martindale, and she made me go with her to the private 
view of some pictures, and it took all the afternoon. I was 
in a perfect state, I was in such a hurry to get home. 

Mr. WARING: You're expecting company ? 

Mrs. CALLENDER (pausing in her work): 1 don’t know 
whether | am or not! Chauncey called out to me as he left 
this morning that he szzgh¢ bring home a couple of English- 
men with him —they’re over here to interview the firm. 

Mr.WARING (leaning over the back of a chair toward 
her): Well, they’re nice fellows; you'll like ’em. They 
may give the Electrographic Company a big order if they’ re 
treated right. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (coming forward): So he said. I had 
just told him that I was going to plan for a particularly 
good dinner to-night, anyway, for a change — we’ve been 
getting into a sort of a rut lately with the meals; it’s so 
hard to know what to order for a small family, and the 
butcher always comes when you’re at breakfast, and you 
can’t think of a ¢ding. When I ask Chauncey what he 
wants he a/ways says ‘‘ roast peacock ’’— he’s no help. 

Mr. WARING: I always say ‘‘ boiled pony.”’ 
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Mrs. CALLENDER (od/iviously) : You do get so tired of 
chops and steaks, and Chauncey never likes chickens, 
because he used to have to eat so many in the fall when he 
was a boy on the farm. 

Mr. WarRING: I know. 

Mrs. CALILENDER : So to-night I said we'd have a dinner- 
party tor ourselves. Don’t you want to hear the menu ? 

Mr. WARING (with a backward glance at the door): 
Yes, indeed — oh, yes. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: We're going to have (checks off each 
article on her fingers) cream of celery soup, and boiled 
salmon with white sauce, and cucumbers, and tomato salad 
with mayonnaise, and cheese wafers, and rhubarb tarts, and 
frozen pudding with whipped cream, and cake, and dear 
little raised rolls. 

Mr. WarinG: Aren’t you going to have any meat? 

Mrs. CaLLENDER: I’m coming to that! (With solem- 
nity.) We're going tohavespringlamb. (He holds up his 
hands in amazement.) You don’t know how elevated and 
apart it makes me feel —to have real spring lamb in the 
suburbs at this early season puts one on a level with a 
moneyed aristocracy. Then we have mint sauce, and new 
potatoes and fresh green peas —I wouldn’t dare tell you 
how much ¢hey were. It was so fortunate that it wasn’t 
Friday — you can’t find any vegetables on Friday but cold 
round potatoes and turnips and onions. ‘ 

Mr. WarinG: And could you succeed in 
getting all this gorgeousness ? 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Yes! I didn’t go my- 
self for the things. I was detained; but 
Mrs. Martindale told me everything was in 
the market, and I wrote a list —I wrote it 
on blue paper—and sent it by little Jack 
Rand to the butcher and the grocer. We 
happened not to have a ¢hing in the house 
to start on, and he came back and told me 
it was all right —a// the articles would be 
here at noon. 





A Good Dinner 


A Parlor Comedy Adapted from the Story of the Same Title in “Little Stories of Married Life” 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Author of “Little Stories of Married Life,” etc. 


Drawings by Francis V. Wilson 





Mr. WARING (profoundly, to cover a moment's inallen- 
tion): You wrote the list on d/ue paper? 

Mrs. CALLENDER (evidently teased): Now why do you 
say that? It’s been mysteriously bothering me ever since 
— it seemed in some way as if 1 oughtn’t to have done it. 
When I saw Jacky riding off on his wheel with it I felt that 
I'd done something wrong. I suppose it 7s extravagant to 
use your best writing-paper for market lists, but —— 

Mr. WARING: Oh, | wouldn’t let a little thing like that 
bother you. You must have a good cook, 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Yes, she is good. She’s not very 
attractive in manner (impulsively coming close to Mr. 
WARING). I’m a little afraid of her; but it I smile a good 
deal when I give the orders she gets pleasanter than you 
might think she would. (She smiles up at Mr. WARING, 
and he smiles down at her, then suddenly starts to go, Mrs. 
CALLENDER /o/lowing and speaking with regretful hospi- 
fality.) \ wish \ could ask you in to dinner, Mr. Waring, 
and Mrs. Waring, too. If those men don’t come I could 
call through the window to you — the houses are so near. 

Mr. WARING (ferfunctorily) : Thank you very much — 
but indeed we can’t. My wife is waiting dinner for her sister 
now — we expect her on the next train. (I7th animation.) 
I think I'll just run over to Nichols’s and borrow your 
monkey-wrench if you don’t mind. (Z-v7¢.) 

Mrs. CALLENDER (relapsing back on the sofa, with one 
arm over the top): 1 thought he’d never go! Nelly! 
(Enter NELLY from dining-room in black dress, white apron 
and white cap.) \s the dinner getting on all right, Nelly? 

NELLY: No, ma’am ! 

Mrs. CALLENDER: What! 

Ne__y: There ain’t no dinner, ma’am. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (siting bolt upright): No dinner! 
What do you mean, Nelly? 

Netty: Not the sign of a thing has come the whole 
blessed day, and Catherine waitin’ in the kitchen with her 
ironin’ half done in the middle of the week, and not an egg 
nor a potato in the house even. She’s sittin’ now with her 
white apron on and her hands folded in the red glow of the 
range, and the face on her ! 

Mrs. CALLENDER: What can be the matter? Why, I 
saw Jack Rand myself after he’d given the order, and it 
was all right. (Stops suddenly and puts her hand to her 
head.) Well, of all ¢hings’ I know now why | felt that 
way about the blue paper I wrote that list on —on the 
other side was the address of that new Mrs. Arlington 
who lives away over on the other side of the track. 
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NELLY: On the other side of the track ? 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Yes, yes; the marketing has gone 
there! Inever heard of suchathing! (S/ofs and laughs.) 
But what on earth are we to do? Every shop in town is 
closed at this hour. Perhaps the company won’t come, 
anyway. (Voices heard outside.) 

NELLY (¢ragically) : Here they are now, ma’am. 





[Mrs. CALLENDER gives a little moan and throws herself 
on the sofa with her face in the pillows ; recovers herself 


with great swiftnessand comes forward gracefully tomeet 

herguests. EnterMr.CALLENDER with Mr.WARBURTON 

and MR. KENNARD. They have on overcoats. 

Mr. CALLENDER: Cynthia, I want to present Mr. 
Warburton (they shake hands with murmured greetings) 
and Mr. Kennard. (7h%e same. 
centre, Mk.WARBURTON aud Mr. KENNARD (@o the right, 
Mr. CALLENDER centre, back.) Wve persuaded them to 
dine with us to-night. 

Mr. WARBURTON : It was awfully good of your husband 
to invite us, Mrs. Callender. I hope our coming doesn’t 
inconvenience you. 

Mr. KENNARD (bashfully, in a deep voice): No, I hope 
we're not inconveniencing you. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Not in the least ! 

Mr. CALLENDER: Mr. Nichols wished us all to dine at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, but I found accidentally that these 
two men were extremely tired of living at hotels, and 
longed for a little homelike dinner by way of variety. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (engagingly): Really? 

Mr. WARBURTON: We have been so much in your big 
hotels it makes one very dull after a time. You can’t 
imagine our joy when Mr. Callender offered to take us in. 

Mr. CALLENDER: Well, Cynthia, if you’ll excuse us 
(Puts his hands on his guests’ shoulders for a moment, and 
they all walk toward the door. As they reach tt he turns 
partly around and sees Mrs. CALLENDER looking at him 
mysteriously. He stops, mystified, and starts toward her, 
bul she waves him peremplorily away. He goes out with 
the others, still turning to look at his wife.) 

Mrs. CALLENDER (running to the dining-room): Nelly! 
[ Enter NELLY. 

NELLY: Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (speaking very fast): You couldn’t 
get something from the neighbors to help out with? I’d 
hate to ask it, but still 

NELLY (also speaking very fast): Oh, sure, ma’am, 
the like of that needn’t trouble you. We do be runnin’ in 








and out among ourselves for any little things that’s 








Mrs. CALLENDER /e/t of 





a-wantin’. But I’ve been to the Appletons, and 
next door to the Warings just now, and there’s but 
one egg left at each place. So inconsiderate-like 
with the neighborhood depending on each other, 
And Catherine’s cryin’. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (6rave/y): V'll go down and 
look in the closet myself. I'll find something. V1 smile 
at Catherine! (Laughs, and exit.) 

NELLY (coming down into the room): Well, isn't she the 
great one to carry a thing through. There’s ladies that 
would be ragin’ with what’s on ’em to-night, and herself 
like a May mornin’. I wonder are they sittin’ down to 
dinner next door yet? (Goes to the window, pulls up the 
shade, and looks out.) No, not yet. Katey said he was 
searchin’ the country for a monkey-wrench, (7urus and 
goes into dining-room.) 
| Anter Mr. CALLENDER, in dinner-jackel, hurriedly. 

Mr. CALLENDER (77 a /oud whisper): Cynthia ! 

Mrs. CALLENDER (coming through the dining-room) : 
Yes, here I am! 

Mr. CALLENDER: Where have you been? (/ués his 
arm around her and kisses her.) (knew you said we were 
to have a particularly good dinner to-night, so I didn’t 
telegraph you when I found they could come. Nichols is 
very anxious to have them pleased —I told you that before, 
I think. They're looking at machines, and if they take 
the London agency for us it will make a big difference. 
Why on earth did you look at me that way when we came 
in? Is there anything wrong? 
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Mrs. CALLENDER (?ronically): No, nothing is wrong, 
except that we haven’? any dinner—to speak of. Oh, 
dear, don’t make me laugh again! Chauncey, the order 
went wrong in some way, this morning, and the marketing 
never came at all. If you had only helped me when the 
butcher came at breakfast, when I asked you to, it wouldn’t 
have happened. I was away all the afternoon, and 
Catherine never sent for a thing—just sat and waited. 
There’s nothing in the house but some cans of mock-turtle 
soup and tomatoes, and one can of corned beef and a small 
one of plum-pudding. Catherine is going to warm the beet 
in the tomatoes, and make a sauce for the pudding. I'd 
die before I’d apologize beforehand to those men. 

Mr. CALLENDER (whistles): Good gracious! And to 
think we’ve come from the Waldorf-Astoria for this! But 
I don’t see yet how it happened. I should think you could 
have managed better in some way, Cynthia. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Oh, you do, do you? Well, I don’t. 
If you had the housekeeping to look after in a place like 
this, where you never can get anything you want, and there’s 
not a shop in the place open after half-past six 

Mr. CALLENDER (hastily): Yes, I know, I know. But 
couldn’t you knock up an omelet or a Welsh rarebit or 
some sort of aside dish? Couldn’t you dorrow something ? 

Mrs. CALLENDER (Shaking her head): No, we've tried. 
It’s no use ; we've got to do the best we can. I’ve put on 
my prettiest gown, Did you bring the flowers ? 

Mr. CALLENDER : What flowers ? 

Mrs. CALLENDER : The flowers you said you were going 
to bring me. 

Mr. CALLENDER: My dear girl, I never thought of them. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Then we have nothing for the table 
but that old crumpled-up fernery. Not even fruit ! 

Mr. CALLENDER (with jJollity): Never mind. 
always manage in some way. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (lurning away from him to look at 
herself approvingly in the glass): \ have to. (Looks co- 
quettishly at her husband over her shoulder, and then deftly 
avoids his outstretched arm.) Yve no time for you! 
(Voices heard approaching.) For goodness’ sake, 
Chauncey, rise to the occasion all you can. 

a 

[ Enter WARBURTON and KENNARD, in evening dress. 
Mr. WARBURTON : I hope we’ve not kept you? 

Mrs. CALLENDER : No, indeed! (Sz/s down on sofa.) 
Won’t you take a chair? 

[Mr. Warsurton fakes the chair offered by Mr. 
CALLENDER, Ofposile Mrs. CALLENDER. MR. KENNARD 
sits on the rocking-chatr in front and to the right of MR. 
Waresurton. Both men give all their attention to 
Mrs. CALLENDER, admiringly. MR. CALLENDER Sfands 
behind by mantelpiece or shelf, idly taking up the vrna- 
ments on it with an absent air. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (iugenuously) : | suppose you’ re tired 
to death of being asked if you like America— yet I want to 
ask it too, 

Mr. WARBURTON : I can’t say yet how | like it as a whole, 
don’t you know, but I find some aspects very delightful. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: It’s my dream to travel. It must be 
lovely to realize your dreams! Whatare yours, Mr. Kennard? 

Mr. KENNARD (visibly embarrassed): 1—1 sleep so 
soundly that I hardly know. (#rightening.) Ah, yes. | 
remember that last night I had a nasty dream that I was 
very hungry, and whenever I found a dinner-table it ran 
away from me. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (with a little start): How unpleasant! 

Mr. WARBURTON: It’s so good of you to have us with- 
out any notice, Mrs. Callender—so uncommonly jolly for 
us. We’ve been so tired of hotel cooking, after the steamer. 

Mr. KENNARD: Yes, it grew to be almost as tiresome to 
us as the beastly tinned food we lived on when we were 
in Africa. (Mr. CALLENDER Sfarts and 
drops an ornament.) 

Mrs. CALLENDER (with composure): Oh, 
have you been in Africa lately ? 

Mr.WarsurTon: Yes, Kennard and I were 
on an exploring expedition last year acci- 
dentally; it’s quite a long tale — but we lived 
on tinned soups and meats and even plum- 
pudding —fancy it in the hot climate — until 
even the smell of them sickened us. We've 
not been able to touch tinned food since. 
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‘* WT IS over.”’ 
The doctor 
said the words 
gently, and, stoop- 
ing, drew a thin 
coverlet over the 
bit of humanity who, for the last hour, had wrestled in 
the battle of Life and Death. 

‘* Tell her,’’ and he turned to the nurse at his side, 
‘ tell her to come away.”’ 

Miss Morton’s face was white with the repression of 
womanly tenderness hidden well beneath her profes- 
sional calm. She drew in her breath quickly, and with 
a nervous gesture pushed back the hair from her fore- 
head. She took one or two steps forward, as if to do 
his bidding, and then hesitated. 

On the opposite side of the bed knelt the mother of 
the child, her head resting on folded arms, her whole 
attitude that of one in dread suspense. There had been 
a change for the worse in the baby’s condition, and they 
had called her hastily from her room. A blue dressing- 
gown fell in soft folds about her kneeling form, her heavy 
hair was caught loosely at her neck. ‘‘ Quick — the 
baby — dying,’’ had been the message. 

Now the sudden hush stole over her senses, and as 
she rose to her feet it seemed to Doctor Cameron as if 
he had never seen Millicent Travers more beautiful, 
statuesque in the dignity of personified tragedy. She 
swept to the side of the bed where nurse and doctor 
stood, and her eyes, dimmed from having been pressed 
away from realities, tried to pierce their own darkness. 

‘* Dead, Doctor? Dead?” 

He nodded ; for some reason he could not speak. 

He was a middle-aged man, accustomed to the sorrows 
of the bereaved. His children had all lived to grow to 
maturity, but he could feel this woman’s choking misery 
as if it were a terror clutching his own heart. His wite 
was a good, sensible woman. He had loved her since 
she was a girl, and they had had a happy married life in 
a prosaic way; but he had ever felt a bit regretful that 
her sense of poetry was limited. He was a simple man, 
and could not have put his vague feelings into words, 
however crude; but he knew instinctively that his wife 
might have a grief, but never a tragedy ; that her heart 
might ache, but that it would never break. 
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And Millicent Travers? Ah! she was different. He 
had caught a hasty glimpse into the unknown of her 
intense nature when her child was born, and had mar- 
veled at her superb fortitude and dignity ; but now he 
divined that it was to be given to him to see a woman's 
soul laid bare, and he shrank in his spirit from the ordeal. 

He gazed at her in a numb way, fascinated. The 
sense of his surroundings pressed in upon his conscious- 
ness, as they are apt to do in moments of deep feeling. 
He noticed that Miss Morton was pulling in the shutters, 
that the soft May sunlight was shading to dusk, that the 
air was heavy with the scent of blossoms from the garden 
below, while against one of the window-sashes a bumble- 
bee buzzed drowsily. 

Mrs. Travers’s gown had slipped from her throat, 
and he saw with a thrill of pity how very white it was, as 
she put one hand to it quickly — perhaps to check the 
rising sobs. 

A robin, out in the garden, called clear and loud. 

He felt the unnaturalness of the scene, and struggled 
to bring his mind back to the normal. As he began to 
speak his voice sounded strange and far-away to his own 
ears : 

‘* Mrs. Travers, please come with me now. I must 
see you outside for a moment, and 

‘* Not dead, no,”’ Millicent interrupted passionately, 
unheeding his words. ‘‘ You shall not say so. Please 
not that.”’ 

She reached over the bed and drew back the cover, 
and the sight of the little, quiet face, where suffering still 
lingered, seemed to fill her whole being with a sense of 
great calm. She leaned lower. 

** T have wasted so much time, Baby,’’ she said. ‘‘ I 
have only just found out what it means to be a mother. 
I will not have it that vou are dead.’’ Her words were 
very low, but the doctor's face paled, and his hand was 
strong in its grasp as he laid it on her arm. 

ox . 

‘* Believe me, you must come,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ You must 
be below to meet Mr. Travers when he comes in. Try 
to think of him. The—the baby was so much better 
this morning that it will be a shock. I have had the 
butler telephone to him, but only to tefl him to come at 
once. He is on his way now, and he will not know. 
For his sake you must be calm.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Millicent said, as if she had only heard the 
last words. ‘‘ 1 know what you mean. I once saw a 
poor woman crying over her child who was dead. It 
was when I was quite young and was visiting the College 
Settlement. She cried in a stormy, angry way, and 
finally had hysterics. You should know that I will not 
be like that. Leave me, please — just for half an hour. 
See, I am quite calm — wait outside — do anything you 
will. Can you not understand, Doctor Cameron, that I 
must be alone ?’’ 

The doctor felt ashamed of the sudden film of tears 
that sprang to his eyes. Calm? Yes, she was calm 
with the terrible calmness of despair. He knew it would 
be well for her to be ‘‘ alone,’”’ and the pitiful truth of 
that word was his decision. 

He crossed the r room, and held the door open for Miss 
Morton to pass out. * I shall be in the next room if you 
want me,’”’ was all that he said. 

The door closed, and in the room was silence. 

Millicent knelt beside the bed again, and quick 
thoughts chased each other in wild confusion through 
her throbbing brain. Partly to relieve the dreaded 








Out in the Garden 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


stillness of the room, and partly to free her consciousness 
from the tension of feeling she had endured the last hour, 
she resorted to a long-abandoned girlish habit — she 
began to speak aloud. 

‘* Baby — Baby — Baby?’’ The words sounded like a 
call, and she clutched one still hand in one of her own. 

‘** You will be a year old in June, and I have never 
had you really. ‘ Take the baby,’ I have always said 
to the nurse. Take you, dear, warm, pathetic little 
body, away from me? Oh! what a fool I have been. 
And what has been my life? Dinners, receptions, 
gayeties, mockeries of real pleasure ; to be a success ; to 
have flattery, adoration — yes, | have had them. And 
in gaining them I have put myself far away from the love 
of my life—from your tather, Baby. If you do not live 
I will know it is my wickedness. And now you are 
dead? Then have | thrown away my own soul and yours. 
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‘* Your father understands these things, little sweet- 
heart, and he tried to warn me, but I would not heed. 
Now he goes his way—and oh! the sadness of it—I 
have gone mine. People pity me for having a husband 
with a mind. They say 1 am so sensible to ‘ go out’ 
just the same, if he does not care for society. ‘ Literary 
men are too busy to enjoy themselves, but their wives 
need not suffer in consequence.’ And while I have 
courted the World my child has slipped out of my life.’’ 

Millicent drew in long breaths as if she felt herself 
choking. 

‘Is there nothing Ican do? Itis too dark ; I cannot 
see,’’ 

Swiftly she crossed to the window and threw the 
shutters open. The soft evening light stole in. The 
garden lay below in the twilight quiet, the trees, white 
with their burden of blossoms, were like clouds let down 
from the sky. It had rained in the early afternoon, and 
the scent of the damp earth rose sweet from the gray- 
green world. An idle breeze stirred the curtain. 

As she looked out on so much beauty the poor, proud 
woman’s lips quivered, and for a moment she covered 
her face with her hands. Then she turned again to her 
waiting darkness. 

‘* Over here it is beautiful,’’ she said. ‘*‘ It is life and 
peace of Nature. On the bed is Death. Is there no way 
that [ can bring you back? Surely God will give me 
another chance? It cannot be too late.”’ 

She noticed that the baby’s medicine and food were 
on a little table by the window. Mechanically she 
picked up the spoon and poured in a small quantity of 
the stimulant, with hands that trembled, just as she had 
seen the nurse do it these last anxious days. As she 
approached the bed she saw the baby’s lips were parted, 
and she lifted the curly head tenderly, and drop by drop 
poured in the medicine. 

The pathetic brown eyes looked into hers with a life- 
less stare, but she did not shrink. Instead, she carried 
the body to the window, and piling up the cushions on 
the window-seat with one hand, laid it down gently. 
Then she knelt beside it on the floor. 

‘| wish that I could pray. If I had prayed when you 
were taken ill I might have said to the God above: 
‘Save her—let me keep her through my life—TI will 
give her to goodness, to beauty, to truth, to love, to You, 
oh, God!’ 

‘* Come back, Baby — Baby — Baby ?”’ 

Again it was a call that would have brought poor, 
patient Doctor Cameron swiftly to her side had he 
heard it. No note of expectancy, no voice of entreaty 
could have been more tender. 
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‘* Baby — Baby — Baby ?’’ she leaned lower over the 
prostrate little form and looked into the still face calmly, 
throwing one corner of her dressing-gown over the body, 
as if to shield it from the evening air. 

A new note quivered the creeping darkness —a cat- 
bird’s call from the edge of the wood. 

‘Yes, you look like me,” she said softly. ‘‘ I have 
noticed it before. I remember before you were born 
your father used to say the words of the sonnet to me: 


*“* Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another.’ 


‘And I pretended not to understand him; and yet, 
Baby, it is only if I have you that I can ever hope to pray 
— you who are part of my life. How little he knew me.”’ 
The last words were almost a sob. 

She chafed the baby’s hands pleadingly. 

And, Baby, I— who am your mother — could not 
learn what life is in the fullness of its joy even from your 
father. ‘ Life is living and loving simply,’ he said. I 
was sorry that he wanted you, Baby. ‘ Do not let us 
have children, John,’ I said. ‘ I wanttobe free.’ I can 
see his face grow pale with anger and surprise, now. 
‘What is freedom, Millicent? Leisure to go to dinners 
and balls?’ I laughed at his ambitions. * Why should 
you always write, write, John? We do not need the 
money.’ 

‘* Baby, I thought because he loved me and my 
beauty that I could keep him by me. 

‘* Dear heart, i wish you could see the apple trees ; 
they are like the Spirit of Beauty out in the green dark- 
ness, and there is a soft white veil over the ground that 
seems to move toward us. If you had lived we would 
have sat in the garden often, you and I— you should 
have a swing elt I would be under the same tree, read- 
ing or sewing. That robin—his descendants, | mean 
—would hop about fearlessly, calling ‘ cheer up, cheer 
up,’ and over in the brush by the woods a catbird would 
sing like that. Oh! but I wish it would not sing now. 

‘ Baby, you would laugh and pick the blossoms, and 
I would lift you up to see the little robins’ hungry mouths 
in the nest. I would tell you fairy tales. The fairies 
drink dew out of leafcups. Baby, can you take afew more 






drops of medicine? It is %. fer 
wicked of me to pretend you . 


are alive—just till your father « 
comes. He will be stern and 


terrible in his grief, and he will 


not know how much I care—] 4 sr 
have been too proud these many 4a } 
months, dear, to tell him how my ‘ . 
heart was breaking for want ot 


love from him. Baby, just a few 
more drops ; they cannot do you 
harm. See the long shadows on 
the grass, and the hills look like an obstacle to the stars. 
Poor, little, stl lips, you cannot kiss me. Oh! if I could 
warmthem! Itisanawful thing to have part of yourself die. 

‘* Your father must be here soon—think, Baby, your 
father. People reverence him and read his books —and 
I am his wife. ‘ Life is living and loving simply.’ He 
will not need me in his sorrow, and oh! I have such need 
of him. Baby, Baby, I would give you my life if I could. 
Come back and you shall have my life. Bit by bit I will 
live in you. I will say, ‘ No, my child, there it was that 
I failed — there I stumbled.’ You must be myself, as I 
might have been had I lived rightly. I will guard you, 
guide you, love you.”’ 

Millicent’s face was laid wearily upon the corner of 
her dressing-gown which covered the baby’s skirt, she 
was rubbing the little hands passionately, with no 
thought of the mockery of her caresses, w hen a slight 
noise made her lift her head. Could it be imagination ? 
Was there a sigh —a breath ? 
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‘* Baby, Baby’’—surely the lips were moving—she 
strained her eyes to see, for the shadows in the room 
had deepened. 

‘* Baby — Baby —dear life of me—heart of me—soul 
of me— Baby, come back.’’ Her voice rang out loud 
and clear in its anguish. 

** Millicent.” 

It was her husband's voice, and the word was sternly 
spoken. Suddenly she was aware that the room was 
light, and he stood beside the window-seat. 

‘* Listen to me. I have stood by the door for a little 
while, for I could not bear to startle you in your grief, 
but— this —is terrible. You must come; | command 
you. The doctor should not have left you alone ; what 
could he have been thinking of to permit such a thing ? 
but now you will come away —with me se 

His voice broke as he looked down at the window-seat 
with its little burden. 

‘* Her lips; ” she whispered, unheeding. ‘‘ Look at 
her lips. Baby, Baby, come !”’ 

She leane dover the child frantic with hope. The 
baby’s eyelids opened, then drooped, and one tiny hand 
clutched at the corner of her blue gown. 

** Quick, the medicine — two drops, no, three — Baby, 
Mary, come !”’ 

But Travers strode to the door. 

** Doctor,’’ he called, and his voice was harsh with 
feeling. ‘* Come quickly.”’ 

Millicent rose to her feet. Her face was deadly white 
and her eyes were shining. She went forward to meet 
the doctor. 

‘* She is alive—the baby. Help her, help me —us, I 
mean.”’ 

There was quick commotion. The doctor rushed by 
her, and lifted the child from the window-seat to the bed, 
his hand on her pulse. 

‘* Call the nurse,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Blankets, hot 
water — instantly. A wonderful thing has happened.’’ 
But Miss Morton was already by his side. 

‘Together they worked in silent awe. 

Travers saw his wife clutch the back of a chair as if to 
steady herself. He drew her to the window once more, 
and his strong hands trembled. 
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‘* Do not look, dearest. There is nothing we can do. 
Rest a bit, for your heart has been breaking. See out- 
side, there is one star in among the blossoms.’’ 

‘** Dearest ?’’’ she whispered. ‘‘ 1?” 

For answer he put his arms around her, and the words 
were breathed close to her tumbled hair. 

‘* Dearest, always. Hush! the past was Death in Life. 
I did not know you—and Life has come back to us 
through our child.”’ 

She gave great, shuddering breaths and hid her face 
on his breast. He was right; she did not dare now to 
look on the bed, where the stern battle with Death was 
being fought again. But once more she drew back won- 
deringly. Could it be that the life of her love as well as 
the lite of her child had come to her again? Doubt was 
in her face as she looked into her husband's eyes — deep, 
steadfast, tender in their sadness. And in her long, 
long look doubt met its answer and peace throbbed into 
her heart for all time. 

From the bed came the baby’s moaning cry. 

The doctor turned and wiped great beads of sweat 
from his brow. 

‘* Now she will live.”’ 

He said the words as a priest might utter a benediction. 

‘* These cases of suspended animation are rare, ina 
child unheard of. I amanold man, and have never seen 
such a thing before.’’ 

‘Tt was a miracle of God,”’ sobbed the nurse. 

But with a look on her face, such as the doctor had never 
seen, Millicent drew near the bed where lay her baby. 
Its low cry sounded to her heart as the patter of falling 
rain must do to the parched earth after awful drought. 

Stooping over she picked the child up, blanket and all, 
and put her into Travers’s outstretched arms. 

‘1 called her back for you,’’ she said simply, ‘* and 
God let her come. Her spirit had not gone far as yet. 
I think it was out in the garden.”’ 
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Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories 
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PART Il 
GUESS your things has come, Mr. MacFarlane,” 
is said the voice of his landlady from his open door. 
‘*Amos is drivin’ into the yard, and he seems to 
ie have a trunk,”’ 

** Oh, thank you; I'll run down and help him,”’ 
responded the guest, and laid aside his pen. Upon 
the porch he met Amos Durston, balancing upon his 
shoulder a leather-covered trunk of considerable size and 

weight, and walking as if he were carrying an infant. 

‘* Here, let me help you up the stairs,’’ said MacFarlane. 

‘* It’s not heavy,’’ returned Amos, and was striding by. 

MacFarlane laid hands upon a trunk-strap. 

‘* Give me an end,’’ he begged. ‘‘ There are a lot of 
books in there. You’re not Atlas, man.”’ 

‘* No, nor Archimedes,’’ agreed Amos,, going lightly 
on up the steep farmhouse stairs. ‘‘ 1 don’t need to be 
for this job. Books! If you'll let 
me look at the inside of them some 
day I’ll willingly carry your luggage 


tramped back to the field hospital with Tommy over your 
shoulder, when you were nearly done for yourself with a 
Mauser in your thigh. I don’t know as you ever under- 
stood just what the boys thought about that. Taylor was 
my best friend—my bunkie—Mr. MacFarlane. 7 
And they told me what he said to you before he died,’’ 
said Amos Durston, ina voice which did not break because 
he was a strong man and controlled it. 

Robert MacFarlane stood before him with eyes which saw 
nothing of the farmhouse room nor of the man who had 
recalled to him that chapter in his life’s history. He saw 
only the rough interior of a Red Cross tent —the light from 
the campfire outside flickering over the outlines ot a figure 
on a cot, spent with pain and almost through with earthly 
things. He saw himself bending over little ‘'ommy Taylor, 
the pet of the regiment, the youngest private in the army — 


‘* Does the woman think 
I’ve struck an ecclesias- 
tical convocation on Win- 
tergreen Hill?” he sighed. 
‘* Women have no sense 
—that is, most women,”’ 
he amended, recalling one 
who had sufficient sense to 
turn a school out to grass 
ona June afternoon. 
‘* Well, I'll have to send 
Mrs. Hempstead a list.”’ 
This he did without delay. Then he looked over the 
three dozen books with interest and some disgust. He 
laid aside a third of them as possible summer reading. 
The rest he tumbled back into the trunk with small 
consideration, and then _ be- 
thought himself and placed them 





“*Back to the Hospital with Tommy 
Over Your Shoulder’”’ 





around the rest of the morning.’’ 


in careful rows so that they covered 





‘*T shall be delighted to lend 
you anything I have with me,” 
assented the rector of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s, following his host’s rapid 
footsteps up to the room above ; 
‘* though I’m afraid there’s noth- 
ing here of any great value. My 
bookseller sent me on his own 
responsibility a box of what he 
called ‘ vacation books.’ I hadn't 
opened them. When! wired home 
yesterday I told my housekeeper 
to send me half of them. Very 
likely they are all ‘ The Adventures 
of Alfred and Arabella,’ and things 
ofthat kind. Hathaway hasan idea 
that’s what I| relish in summer.”’ 


or 


Amos set down the trunk and 
stood looking at it. ‘‘ Probably he 
thought you needed letting down 
after reading theology all the year,”’ 
he observed. 

MacFarlane, bending to unlock 
the trunk, looked up quickly over 
his shoulder; then he stood up 
straight. 


‘* How in the world did you 
know that I read theology?” he 


asked. 

Amos laughed, returning the 
astonished look with a keen glance. 
‘* When a man’s picture is in about 
every other number of the ‘ Literary 
Summary,’ why, his coming along 
dressed in citizen’s clothes isn’t 
much of a disguise — particularly 
when he’s labeled MacFarlane, and 
his trunk comes from Boston.’’ 

MacFarlane looked annoyed. 
Durston seemed to perceive this 
instantly, and went on, regarding 
the trunk meanwhile : 

‘* Did you hope we wouldn't 
know? Well, I don’t think mother 
does. She’s too busy to read 
much, and too fond of putting in 
her time helping other folks. As 
for—our other boarder—she— 
hasn’t spoken of it. You'll ex- 
cuse me for mentioning that I[ 
knew you.”’ He walked toward 
the door. There he turned, hesi- 
tated, and added half shyly : ‘* You 
see, you happen to be one of my 
heroes, and that’s why I _ 














from view the box containing the 
cassock and surplice. He grinned 
pleasantly to himself as he did this, 
and then set his face in grave lines 
and reproached himself for failing 
to regard with reverence the out- 
ward signs of his high calling, even 
upon vacation. Then he thought 
ot Tommy Taylor again, and re- 
membered how thankful he had 
been that night that underneath 
the garb of the soldier lay the right 
and privilege of the priest ; and his 
face grew soft, and into his eyes 
crept a beautiful look, like the one 
his own people sometimes saw for 
a moment when he came down to 
them from the altar. 

Presently he set about making 
for his housekeeper another list — 
of books, this time. And it was 
not a list of new books which he 
might like to look over, but books 
which he had read many times, 
and profited by, and loved with all 
his heart. He thought of Amos 
Durston as he wrote the titles. 

‘* T shall stay my month out,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘ I'll try if I can 
do my part toward the furnishing 
of this fellow’s mind. He’s aman, 
and if I can help to put him where 
others may more easily find that 
out my vacation will have been 
worth something.”’ 

Then he got up, shook himself, 
glanced out of the window—and 
went precipitately down upon the 
porch, for he thought he had seen 
a glint of blue linen coming down 
the road. It was twelve o’clock, 
and the schoolmistress was due. 


ox 


A musical peal of laughter drifted 
across the orchard from the field 
close by and smote lightly upon 
MacFarlane’s ears, where he sat 
upon a rustic bench with a late 
magazine.in his hands. Asa great 
hay-wagon presently came lurching 
past at the distance of a few rods, 
he peered between low-hanging 
boughs and saw the schoolmistress 
perched upon the top, driving 
gallantly. Amos Durston, in hay- 
ing garb, his flannel shirt open at 











the throat, his tawny hair pushed 





He would have gone then, but 
the guest came after him with out- 
stretched hand. He was smiling, 
but his powerful, dark eyes were 
soft. 

‘* Here, you can’t go after that,’’ he said, and gripped the 
other’s hand, which closed strongly over his own. The two 
men stood looking at each other for a moment in silence. 

** Don’t think I’m hungry for flattery,’’ said MacFarlane 
quietly ; ‘* but I should very much like to know why you 
feel like that. I haven’t done anything to inspire it. After 
all, I think you must have mistaken your man.” 


on 


Amos turned away and walked over to the window. He 
stood still, looking out, fora full minute before he answered 
thoughtfully : 

** I don’t think it’s so much the things you've said in your 
pulpit, though I go to hear you every time I’m in Boston 
—our garden stuff goes to the city market, you know. 
And I read everything the ‘Summary’ says about you. 
No, I don’t think I’ve mistaken my man. But what first 
made me care to hear you preach was — Mr. MacFarlane, 
do you remember Tommy Taylor?” 

Into MacFarlane’s face flashed a look of surprise, re- 
membrance, love and sorrow. He stood looking fixedly 
at Amos. ‘‘ Yes, I remember Tommy Taylor,” he said 
softly, as if he spoke of something sacred. ~ 

urston’s voice took on the same tone—indeed, it 
had had it at the mention of the name. ‘‘I know all 
about that,” he said. ‘* You weren’t wearing your gown 
then—and that's what I meant when I called the things 
you have on now citizen’s clothes. Somehow I always 
think of you in a khaki suit, with your belt full of car- 
tridges and a slouch hat pulled down over your eyes. 
You wouldn’t be chaplain of your regiment because you 
wanted to be on the fighting line every minute. At Santiago 
—I wasn’t more than ten feet behind you when you tried 
to save Taylor. I couldn’t help you, because my own 
bullet came along just then, and I wasn’t much good for a 
while. But the boys told me the rest. They said you 


“A Hay-wagon Came Lurching Past, with the Schoolmistress Perched 
Upon the Top, Driving Gallantly” 


a mere boy, with curly yellow hair and a face in his suffer- 
ing like that of a little child. He remembered how he knelt 
there all that long, breathless July night, himself faint with 
loss of blood from an undressed wound, and held Tommy’s 
hand and helped him through. Burnt into his memory 
were those last difficult words the lad had spoken: ‘‘ If I 
couldn’t—have my—mother—to—help me —die—I’m 
very glad —I — have — you—sir _* 

After a littke MacFarlane roused himself. ‘‘ Taylor was 
my friend, too,’’ he said. ‘‘ I have sometimes thought he 
taught me more than all the books of theology you spoke 
of just now. He was the pluckiest little fellow lever knew. 
Durston, it comes to me now that all that night he wor- 
ried about his friend ‘ Sturdy.’ He thought he had seen 
him hit. Was that you?”’ 

‘* That was his old name for me,’’ said Amos thickly. 
‘* He was so small and not very strong. He thought I 
was a giant.” He went toward the door. Turning 
there he said: ‘‘ Let me know if I can do anything for 
you, Mr. MacFarlane,’’ and was gone. 


ox 


MacFarlane unpacked his trunk with a frowning brow. 
‘*T might have known a telegram wouldn’t do for Mrs. 
Hempstead,’’ he complained. ‘‘ If I hadn’t let Parker go 
he would have known. The woman is all right for a 
housekeeper, but as a bachelor’s man she’s a failure. 
Look at this a 

He held up a black suit of clerical cut. He glanced dis- 
contentedly at a box of round clerical collars. Then he 
pulled out another suit, only a shade less austere in style. 

‘* Not one thing but churchly garments,’’ he groaned. 
‘* And if I’m not mistaken that box at the bottom holds my 
cassock and surplice.’’ 

He opened it gingerly, and shunted on the cover again 
after one exasperated peep inside. 








back from his forehead, stood up- 

right behind her, his strong, bare 

arms crossed upon his pitchfork. 

MacFarlane observed that the girl’s 

face was delightfully sunburnt, that 

her uncovered hair gleamed burnished in the sun, and that 
she was in a mood so gay that her companion was regard- 
ing her with an expression indicating extreme enjoyment. 
‘* What's the use?’’ said MacFarlane to himself, and 
threw the 
magazine he 
had not been 
reading upon 
the bench, 
from which 
it flopped 
limply to 
the ground. 
‘* The play is 
played al- 
ready—I’m 
not even a 
factor in it. 
He’s in love 
with her, and 
if she isn’t 
with him she 
soon will be. 
He’s a good 
fellow, and 
doubtless she 
will pull him 
up to her 
level socially 
as she is do- 
ing intellect- 
ually. I’ve 
been here 
five days, 
and I’m not 
making the 





“She Looked at Him and Then at the Book” 
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\nd what was that sk Ni Ruth Endicott ily and lovingly. Behind the elder woman. the nirs of events In my life, but I should like one of to-day 
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The Sharp Edge of Kindness 


‘ g . > By Celett Burgess, Author of ** G« 0p Tales,” * The Man's Part,” etc. rr < 
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vas scarcely large enough ke w compare 
to support two social crude, but it was effe é She pu 
lead teach of the tor the pe nal ! ned halt ot t to 
vomen W the acknowl enlisted the attendance ot her { 1¢ But t t 
edged head of a e Vas not quite enous Oo, upon the 1 t t 
follower Che circle imi he had the pleasure of hearing M We 
interlaced, as they nec trom the platform the rece of a che rat 
irily must in so small a dollars Goutributed to the spital fund Mrs. Vincent ther 
town as Westchester; but Darn The git, although of 1 ev alone, w Mr t | t Mr 
O far as it was possible farnys could easily atford, cost her something in mag We 
to differentiate the set nimity, which Mrs. Webe was not slow to re Oni n the int ti , 
Mrs. Webe intimates be donation te ce ; 
longed to the better estab Mrs. Webe had not expected to be fought with her ow: Ieee 
lished aristocracy of the veapons, and this reply gave her much tood for thought na 
place, while Mrs. Tarnys But she was not deceived by this demonstration \ a Vi H 
friends comprised most of — ent good will, and it was evident to her that the same Vas st i ( lt 
the wealthier residents spite which had impelled M Tarnys to atiront rw till to be 
The rivalry between the two women, begun during their the motive instigati1 ( f petted and sacrifi f t was possible. She 
schooldays, had intensified to dislike and jealousy while She had no reason to believe that gratitude, ora change of — « nted am her tt first of those who had been 
they were débutantes, and, after marriage, to a thinly teeling, had been wrought in Mr Parny ul kind to J oO! | en done fot r 
disguised enmity that was something short of hatred she was quick to perceive that the we 1 n that | n 
Meeting as often as they did, and keeping up mutual calls imitated her own policy and had given tit for tat. She shown for > and ( treated 1 tact 
ot ceremony, this teeling found expression in no overt act, miled and accepted the gauntlet thus thrown de | igh to il tl é A 1 pity her grat 
but the antipathy each felt for the other was recognized by was to be a duel, then duel of kindness tude had known no bound H tivel was het 
j both, and the conditions resembled a state of armed neu _ nd she guarded it for hi 
trality That this truce did not persist was due to the R What could she say the \ e evening at the 
difference in character of the two women Mr Web next move w inspired 1} I dinner-table, her husband br t the that Elliston 
Mrs. Webe was, undoubtedly, the superior intellectually ippreciation of r Of chat Mrs. I to be ked to plan | é buil 
and morally, and her consciousness of this supported her hadat Id 1 I ut en t n Mr. 7 S I sed 
in | clas} vherein ( tered Mrs. Tarnys’s her not r II] ‘ 
i iyo silt iM 1th in n ciety ( rm W ‘ t “ \ 
1 I t he tori vere alway Whe t \ t 
it t } | e for | t nore Kat ! Kitty ‘| ! ! \\ é 
Tarny | frequent iumphs over her elight, asked to fl e « either ol i 
Mrs. Tarnys was a t n in her flesh, the more so_ the cession Phe weddi t event of thi rchitect’s office or « ld | mn 
longer their pseudo-tricendship was maintained. Mr I t New ently It meant fort f 
: Webe took refuge at last in a lofty contempt and patroniz \ I lf M i \ tin nd the opport | 
ing indifference toward her rival, avoiding her whenever o he to decline ter re itior I offer had been 1 de] \ t by 
it was possible As to looks, it would be hard to say who : pr led ; 1 pr M larnys witho patronizing comp nt id had 
had the advantage, the two women being of distinctly dit rs pl Sst pictu een trankly accepted 
ferent types. Mrs. Webe was a blonde, tall, handsomely mosity toward Mrs. We be Mrs.Webe began to re n iM 
| formed, with a mouth that promised as much firmness as M We 5 eXxXaspt man worthy of het She ought t bit iil 
good nature ; while Mrs. Tarnys w i small, dark woman, 1 taken a 1 el ‘ é id « i this woman, ho ot 
ot feline charm and grace ened her and t r the les of a1 t let 
‘irs. Webe’s husband was the retorm Mayor of t ‘ pliment_imm di \ Hlow ld she parry tl ( i Ml 
Westchester, reelected to his second term, with aspirations ; rht avidly tor some tavor by w h she coul ) ‘ la now was above her contempt, if still far below t 
and possibilities for turther political honor Mr. Tarnys _ the score Her mind grew wily ; no mere insolent gitt of range of friendship. Mrs. Webe felt for the first 
represented the largest banking interest in the county, money would serve her turn this time ; she must, if ] le her life a we n herself. She had start ie] of 
' ind thus the two women possessed nearly equal social trike Mrs. We na vital point. She had not tat kindne to suffer herself from these « kindly 
influence before this was found fire was unbeat é She longed tor another chance to 
| The teeling of Opposition that, in Mrs. Webe's ampler Mrs. Webe’s only son, | ston, had just returned hom turn the tables and rid herself of the obs n that Mrs 
} nd more phlegmatic nature, found vent in passive con from the scientific sche vhere he had prepar himself Par pI ona tv | 
tempt, took with Mrs. Tarnys the torm of spite. She = 
resented Mrs. Webe’s complacent superiority, and even P 
| scorned her own unwilling acceptance of it. Mrs. Tarnys : te Y : ’ M | ! ! id 1 up the battl nd 
was impulsive and energetic, finding it hard to disobey her ried it on w i herce vin the c ct. Less broad 
swift and eager impulses. It was not possible for such a her point ¢ ew than Mrs. We she still had the ] 
woman long to pursue a smothered strife in which her rival o The p of the i ( 
iad temperamentally so great an advantage The time ( er, she had herself into the fight 
ame when she could not forbear throwing off the disguise. r\ She acce] t new wartar 
a nd T mo! tto the n | ite 
. t normal strife I motive of 
| Her opportunity arrived at a meeting of the woman's cutive dislike she had gone | move 
club to which both belonged, and at which Mrs. Webe read id been made chiefly trom 4 point in 
a clever and witty paper. The act which Mrs. Tarnys was he unconventional game t 
| guilty of did not, even to herself, seem subtle enough for She entered upon a new s chara 
the insidious code of woman’s wartare, but it served to terized by a growing tea! by het 
relieve and publish her feeling. Before the paper was halt cleverness, circumvent het vas NOW 
finished, whispering to her neighbors some flimsy excuse, thoroughly aroused, and although she had come to the 
she arose and left the room. The affront was patent ; Mrs. point where her efforts in Mrs. Webe’s behalf proceeded 
Webe’s eyebrows went up, she paused until Mrs. Tarnys trom an almost neutral feeling, considerably less than 
had left, then calmly resumed her reading Che incident aversion, yetshe could not bear to receive the favors which 
made a sensation he knew well enough must be forthcoming from her rival 
During the intermission that preceded the business meet What Mrs. Webe could do to offset this kindness to Elliston 
ing of the club Mrs. Webe had time to think the matte: Mrs. Tarnys dared not imagine She knew only that it 
over. Mrs. Tarnys’s behavior was too ill-bred to waken would be something « teristic of the strength and 
any deep resentment The effect of it would, undoubtedly, droitness of the wom More and more she dreaded the 
fall upon herself. Yet, as it was the first definite act of an blow that was to fall 
antagonism that had somewhat rankled, Mrs. Webe found She set about, ther e, to head off | pponent 
herself unable to let it pass unnoticed. What should she thinking that she might score again without wait for 
do? Whatshe decided upon was characteristic of her subtle the counter-attack, and thus ing Mrs. Webe to tern 
principles of revenge Che thing cou ‘ I She pre ed to play 
' It was her prerogative as president of the club to appoint er trump ¢ double \ re het 
' the committees for the ensuing year Che most coveted enemy could rally It ! ul vl e her t 
position on this list was that of chairman of the committee ew on t 
“ for gentlemen's night, an office which carried with it Mr. | WAS ( v under th i eof | 
: considerable social influence and prestige. The club’s It ' saying that \ tof t 
- gentlemen's night was an annual affair, and it usually une that ( carried on, for w nsw é ) 
p included the reception of some noted author or public nagnificel ubtle that it can be f t directly u i 
man, tor whose entertainment the chairman was responsi- man’s nose without his comprehet or ¢ n ( 
bl \ little wave of astonishment ran though the roomful Mi | ws did n ‘ te to n e use of him wu t 
of members when, during the business meeting, Mrs. Webe 1 eX nation of her motives He warm 
. read off the name of Mrs. Tarnys as her appointee to i nd of the Governor of the Stat nd ha 
this exceedingly desirable place. Almost every one had ( iderable ps | intluence by virt ft | 
, expected that that lady’s name would be position in t community \ trom 
ignored, in view of the circumstances vite | oO 1 to p the , 
I lo Mrs. Tarnys the news came, at first, in comm to th t Mr. W 
m the guise of a veiled taunt. She could not ould be appointed railwa net 
a believe that there was not something behind it to fill a vacancy fe th had been 
to explain such extraordinary condescension. considerable competition Phe appointment 
“ She had not known enough women of Mrs. vas m and Mr. Webe w not left in 
— Webe’s spirit to understand how superior she ignorance as to the source to which he was 
ut could be to the ordinary tactics of jealousy. indebted 
As, however, the banker's wife had envied Mrs. Tarnys’s victory was now complete, 
the privileges of her new office, and had vol- but again the fear of Mrs. Webe’s retaliation 
the untarily jeopardized her chances for it by the became her dread The two women still 
oa public slight she had put upon the president, paid formal calls on each other. Had it not 
she she felt keenly the obligation that its accept- been for this the rivalry in well-doing would 
id ance carried. It was not for some time that . undoubtedly have brought them together 
‘ she began to realize that the favor, if not od upon a basis of toleration, if not of triendship 
_ intended as an actual rebuke, given in aE . But the condition was one of suspense drawn 
nk pointed courtesy, was, at least, a gift of coals Wee we” Neg out to exasperating limits. Each watched 
we of fire. From that moment she began to be - BSE < the other to see what new surprise was In 
educated in the finer arts of revenge, and store, and the feeling of Opposition was fed 
waited impatiently for an opportunity to put “When Mrs. Webe’s Favorite Niece was Married Kitty Tarnys was, to Her Mother's Astonishment 
them into execution. and Delight, Asked to be the Only Flower-Girl in the Bridal Procession” CONCLUDED ON PA 
‘ y 
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I 
ROM a casual point of view the Indian 
Agency at Darlington was dull and com 
monplace if not actually dispiriting Phe 


sun blazed hot in the roadway which ran 
between the licensed shops, the office and 
the issue-house Lean dogs were slinking 
about \tew bedraggled red women with 
shawls over their heads stood talking soft 

together on the trader's porch A group ot 
warriors in the shade of the blacksmith shop 





were discussing some ancient campaign, while now 
and then a clerk in shirt sleeves, his hands full of papers, 
moved across the plaza, his step quickened by the sting 


ot the sun 

\ littlkee back from the street the school building sat 
bleakly exposed on the sod, flanked on each side by still 
more inhospitable dormitories —all humming with 
unseen lite \cross the river — the one grateful, gracious 
touch of all the yellowed conical tents of the 
Cheyennes rose amidst green willows, and tar beyond, 
on the beautitul velvet green of the prairie, their unteth 
ered ponies ted. 

To the careless observer this village was lonely, repul 
sive ; to the sympathetic mind it was a place ot drama, 
for there the passions, prejudices, ancestral loves and 
hates of two races met and clashed 

There the man of the polished stone age was trying, 
piteously, tragically trying, to take on the manner ot lite 
of a race ten thousand years in advance of him, and 
there a few devoted Quakers were attempting to lead 
the nomads into the ways of the people of the plow 

The Cheyennes, at the time practically military pris 
oners, had given but a nominal consent to the education 
of their children, and many individuals openly opposed 
it. For the most part the pupils in the school wore 
buckskin shirts, and were the wastrels and orphans ot 
the tribe, neglected and stupid. The fine, bold sons of 
the principal chiefs would not surrender their freedom, 
and their contempt for those who did was expressed in 
the cry ‘* Ahyah! Whiteman, Whiteman ! 


oot 


It will appear that the problem before the teacher of 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe school in those days was 
not merely to govern the pupils in the schoolroom, but 
to induce men like Tomacham and Tontonava to send 
their own brave and handsome sons. With great native 
wit and shrewdness, Seger, the newly-appointed master, 
said to the agent: ‘‘ Our point of attack is the child 
The redman’s love for his offspring is very deep. We 
must also convince the mothers. They are the conserv- 
ative forces.’ 

The young teacher had already won many friends 
among the chief men by his untailing helpfulness as 
well as sympathy with their ways. And not content 
with the few pupils he had, he went out among the 
teepees pleading the cause of education with the fathers 
in the hearing of the mothers. 

The old men listened gravely and tor the most part 
courteous! never interrupting, weighing each word 
as it fell. Some of them admitted the reasonableness of 
his plea. ‘* We think you are telling us the truth,’’ they 
said, ‘* but our hearts will not let us go with you on the 
road. We love the old things. We do not like these 
new things. We despise the whiteman’s clothing — we 
do not want our sons to go crop-haired like a blackman 
We have lett the warpath —never to go back to it. 
What is betore us we do not know but we are not yet 
ready to give our children into your hands.’’ And the 
women sitting near applauded and said, ** Aye, aye!”’ 

Seger argued: ‘** What will you do? The buffaloes 
are gone Phe elk and deerare going. Your sons can- 
not live by hunting —they must live as the whiteman 
lives — by tilling the earth.”’ 

‘* All that is strange,’’ darkly answered Tomacham 
‘*We are as the Great Spirit made us. We cannot 
change. If the Great One wished us to be white why 
did He not make us so in the first place?” 


re 


Nevertheless Seger's words sank deep in the ears of 
Tomacham and Wahiah, his wite, and one day the chief 
appeared at the door of the school bringing his son 
Atokan, a splendid young lad of fourteen — handsome 
as a picture of Hiawatha, with his fringed leggins, 
beaded shirt, shining, braided hair and painted cheeks. 
Behind — a long way back — came the mother. 

‘You see I have brought my son,’’ began the chiet 
after Seger’s delighted greeting 

‘* Tt is good. He will make a fine man.”’ 

The chiet'’s face clouded ‘I do not bring him to 
become like these,’’ and he pointed at a couple of stupid, 
crop-haired boys who stood gaping at him. ‘* I bring 
my son to learn to read and write, but he must not be 
clipped and put into whiteman’s clothing. He can 
follow your ways without losing his hair. Our way of 
dress pleases us better 

Seger was obstinate. ‘' 1 will not take him. If he 
comes he must do as the rest—and he must obey me!” 

The old chief stood in silence looking on his son, 
whose grace and dignity appealed even to the teacher's 
unesthetic mind, and his eyes grew dim with propheti 
sadness Che mother drew near, and Tomacham turned 
and spoke to her and told her what the whiteman said 

‘* No, no!” she wailed. 

Then Tomacham was resolved: ‘* No, my friend, 1 
cannot do it. Let me have him one more day I cannot 
bear to leave him to become a whiteman to-day. See, 
there is his mother, waiting, weeping; let him be a 
small, red brave till to-morrow. I have given my word ; 
I will bring him 


With some understanding of the chiet’s ache in the 


heart Seger consented, and ‘Tomacham let his young 
warrior stay home tor one more day of the old kind 
What sorrowtul ceremonies took place in that well 
smoked teepee Seger did not know, but next day the 
chief came again: he was very sorrowtul and very 
tender, but the boy’s face was sullen, his head drooping 
Slowly the tather began: ‘* Friend, | have thought all 
night of what you have said to me. The mother is 
singing a sad song in our teepee, but we have decided. 
We give our boy into your hands ; teach him the road.”’ 
And with a quiet word to his son the heroic redman 
turned and went away to hide his quivering lips twas 
as it he had given his son to an alien tribe never to see 
him again 
When the mother saw her boy next day she burst into 


a moan of resenttul pain. All his wild, tree grace was 
gone His scissored hair was grotesque. His clumsy) 
yray coat pinched his shoulders, his trousers were 
absurdly short, and his boots hard and clumsy. He 


slunk into the circle of the fire like a whipped dog and 
would not lift his head even in reply to questions 
PFomacham smoked hard to keep back the tears, but his 
mind was made up, his word given. ‘* We are on the 
road we cannot turn back,” he said, though it cut him 


to the heart to see his eaglet become a barnyard towl 


Il 

B* THIS time Seger had reduced the school to some 

thing like order, and the pupils were learning fast ; 
but truancy continued to render his afternoon sessions 
farcical, for as soon as they had eaten their midday meal 
many of the children ran away to the camp across the 
river and there remained the entire afternoon. Others 
paid no heed to the bell, but played on till weary betore 
returning to the school. In all this rebellion Atokan 
was a leader, and Seger, after meditating long, deter 
mined ona form of discipline which might have appalled 
the commander of a regiment of cavalry. He deter 
mined to apply the rod. 

Now this may seem a small thing, but it was not: it 
was a very momentous thing. It was indeed the most 
dangerous announcement he could make to a warlike 
tribe chafing under restraint, for red people are most 
affectionate parents, and very seldom lay violent hands 
upon their children or even speak harshly to them. Up 
to this time no whiteman had ever punished a red child, 
and when Seger went to the agent about it he got no 
help ; on the contrary, the old Quaker said 

‘* Friend Seger, I think thee a very rash young man 
and I tear thee will involve us all in a bloody outbreak.’’ 
Then he added: ‘* Can't thee devise something else 

I must have discipline,”’ argued Seger. ‘* | can’t 
have my pupils making a monkey of me. There are 
only four or five that need welting, and if you give me 
leave to go ahead I'll make ’em toe the mark ; other 
wise, I'll resign.’’ 

‘* Thee can go ahead,’’ testily exclaimed the agent 

‘But thee sees how we are situated. We have no 
troops in call. Thee knows, also, that I do not approve 
of force; and yet,’’ he added, in reflection, *‘ we have 
made a failure of the school thee alone seems to have 
any control of the pupils. It is not for me to criticise 
Proceed on thy way, but I will not be responsible tor any 
trouble thee may bring upon thyselt.’’ 

‘* | will take all that comes,’’ responded Seger — who 


had been trained in the school of the Civil War. ‘* And 
I will not involve you in any outbreak.’’ 
tap | 
That night Seger made his announcement: ‘* Her: 


after every scholar must obey my bell —and return to 
the schoolroom promptly. Those who do not will be 
whipped.”’ 

The children looked at him as if he had gone crazy 

He went on: '‘Go home and tell your people. Ask 
them to think it over — but remember to be here at sun- 
set, and after this every bell must be obeyed instantly.’ 

Che children ran at once to the camp, and the news 
spread like some invisible vapor, and soon every soul in 
the whole agency, red and white alike, was athrill with 
excitement. The half-breeds (notoriously timorous 
hastened to warn the intrepid schoolmaster: ‘* Don’t 
do that. They will kill you.’ The old scouts and 
squaw-men followed: ‘* Young feller, you couldn't dig 
out of the box a nastier job — you better drop it right 
now and skip.” 

I am going to have discipline,”’ said Seger, ‘* or tan 
the jacket of every boy I've got.” 

Soon after this he met Tomacham and Tontonava, 
both men of great influence. After greeting him cour- 
teously Tomacham said : 

‘] hear that you said you were going to whip our 
children. Is this true ?”’ 

‘*Itis!’’ answered Seger curtly 

‘* That is very wrong and very foolish,’’ argued 
Tontonava. ‘‘ We did not give our children into your 
care to be smitten with rods as the soldiers whip mules.’’ 

‘Tf the children act like mules | will whip them,”’ 
persisted Seger. ‘‘ I punish only bad children I do 
not beat good ones.”’ 

‘* It is not our custom to strike our children. Do you 
think we will permit whitemen to do so?” asked 
Pontonava, breathing hard 

Assuming an air of great and solemn deliberation 
Seger said, using the sign-language to enforce his words : 
‘*Go home and think of this. The Great Father has 
built this schoolhouse for your children. He has given 
them warm clothing and good food. He has given them 
beds to sleep in anda doctor to help them when they are 
sick. Now listen, Miokany is speaking : so long as they 








enjoy all these things they are bound to obeyme. They 
must obey me, their teacher,’’ and he turned and left the 
two old men standing there amazed and indignant 

Phat night all the camps were filled with a discussion 
of this wondrous thing. Seger’s threat was taken up 
formally by the men in council and intormally by the 
women It was pivotal, this question of punishment it 
marked their final subjection to the whiteman 

‘* It we lose our children then surely we are doomed 
to extinction,’’ Tomacham said 

‘* Let us fight!’’ cried fierce Unko. ‘*‘ What is the 
use of sitting here like chained wolves till we starve and 
die? Let us go out against this whiteman and _ perish 
gloriously."” And a tew applauded him. 

But the graver men counseled patience and peace 
‘*We do not tear death but we do not wish to be 
ound and sent away into the mysterious hot lands 
where our brethren languish.’ 

‘* Then let us go to the school and frighten ‘ Johnny 
Smoker’ so that he will not dare to whip any child,” 
cried Unko 

lo this Tomacham answered Johnny Smoker’ is 
my triend I do not wish to harm him let us see him 
again and counsel with hin 


No,” answered Unko 


} 
i 


iim and com 


‘ Let us face 


mand him to let our children alone It he strikes my 
child he must dic 

And to this many of the women cried out in piercing 
nasal tones ‘ Ah, that is good do that! 

But Wahiah, the mother of Atokan, looked at the 


ground and remained silent 


Wi 

HEN the pupils reassembled they were as demure 

as quails, and Seger knew that they had been 
warned by their parents not to incur their teacher's dis 
pleasure ; but Atokan looked aside, his proud head 
lifted. Beside him sat a tine boy, two vears younger, 
son of Unko, and it was plain that they both were ready 
to rebel 

The master recognized the gravity of the momen 
If he did not punish, according to his word, his pupi 
would despise him, his discipline was at an end; an 
to stripe the backs of these high-spirited lads was t 
invite death that he knew better than any whitema 
could tell him. To provoke an outbreak would be a 
colossal crime, and yet he was a stubborn little man- 
persistent as a bulldog — capable of sacrificing himself 
in working out a theory When a friendly halt-breed 
came late that night and warned him that the camp was 
in debate whether to kill him or not he merely said 

You tell them I am doing the will of the Great Father 
at Washington and I am not afraid. What they d 
me will fly to Washington as the light flies, and 
soldiers will come back as swiltly 

Immediately atter school opened next morning se\ 
of the parents of the children came quickly in and 
seats, as they were accustomed to do, along the | 
wall behind the pupils. They were graver than usuai 
but otherwise gave no sign of anger and remained 
cecorously quiet. Among them was Wahiah. 

The master went on with firm voice and ready smile 
with the morning’s work, well aware that the test of 
his authority would come after intermission, when he 
rang the bell to recall his litthe squad to their studies. 

As the children ran out to play all the old people fol- 
lowed and took seats in the shade of the building, silent 
and watchtul. The assistant teacher, a brave little 
woman, was white with excitement as Seger took the 
bell some ten minutes later and went to the door per- 
sonally to give the signal for return. He rang as 
cheerily as if he were calling to a feast, but many of the 
employees shuddered as if it were their death-knell. 

The larger number of the children came scurrying, 
eager to show their obedience, but a squad of five or six 
of the boys remained where they were as it the sound 
of the bell had not reached them. Seger rang again and 
called personally : ‘* Come, boys, time to work.”’ 

At this three others broke away from the rebellious 
group and came slowly toward him, but Atokan and the 
son of Unko turned toward the river 


ot 


Seger made a pleasant little speec h to the obedient 
ones and ended: ‘* | know we are to be good friends in 
the future as we have been in the past,’’ but a little 
shiver passed over the school as he went out, stern-faced 
and resolute, to recall the truants. 

The wife of Unko rose and scuttled away to give the 
alarm, but Wahiah stood with her robe drawn over her 
lips as if in struggle to repress a cry. Tomacham 
smoked on quietly, waiting the issue. 

Meanwhile, Atokan strolled along the path shooting 
his arrow at small objects on the ground, apparently 
oblivious of his teacher's hastening footsteps. 

When within hearing Seger called: ‘‘ You know the 
rules, Atokan; why do you not answer the bell ?”’ 

Atokan made no reply, and Seger was tempted to lay 
hands upon him; but to do this would involve a smart 
chase, and besides, he was too wise to seem to be angry. 
He followed the boys, pleading with them, till Atokan 
turned and said: ‘‘ You go away. Bimeby I come.” 

‘* You must come now !”’ 

‘* You going whip me?” 

eet" 

‘* Then I don’t come.’ 

After half an hour of this humiliating parley Seger 
had the dubious satisfaction of seeing the truant set his 
face toward the schoolroom—for Atokan knew his 
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I-WHERE THE ORCHARDS 
SMELLED 


NCE there were two old 
ladies who lived alone, 
inan old house with blue 

china and straight-backed chairs 
And the keynote of that house 
(as every house has its keynote 
Was peace l, who lived im a 
city, went there, now and then, to 
rest for a brief while in its peace and grow strong. For it 
was in the country, and all about it was the smell of orchards 


One of the beautiful old ladies was blind. The other 
was so frail that it seemed a marvel how she kept going 
Yet they never rested —in the fashion which I should have 
called rest but were always as sentinels on duty. I was 
sluggard enough to sigh, occasionally, for a reclining-chair 
or a couch Phere was no such thing in the house. There 
never had been It was suthcient tor them that their 
incestors had had nothing of the kind For this was the 

octrine of their simple live to be no more than (and as 
much as possible what) their mother and their father had 
been; to hold all good which they had held good, and to 


call evil what they had called evil; then to lie beside them 
at the end 

Chere was a curious correlation between their several 
infirmities. They believed that God designed it so The 
frail one was eyes, the blind one was strength — to both 


on 


Now, you are not to suppose that they were moody 
and melancholy and sour. On the contrary, they loved 
iughter, and constantly laughed — at the queer straits into 
which their limitations so often brought them—at the 
equally queer contrivances by which they were overcome 

They laughed yes at themselves gently as they did 
all things 

And they believed every one of those curious things 
which no one believes nowadays — which are only gibed at 

And I am not sure that they who gibe are more wise than 
they who believe—are you? There were certain signs of 
the zodiac, movements of the constellations, phases of the 
moon, and meteorological conditions tor the doing of 
everything —from the medication of mortal illness to the 
planting of the beets in their little garden. And they knew, 
and scrupulously propitiated, every influence for good or 
evil luck 

Nevertheless they were curiously modern in thought and 
ittitude — fresh — young — interested 

They liked my glittering automobile with its snorting 
terrors, and recalled Mother Shipton’s prophecy concern 
ing it But they would not ride in it. Not because they 
did not trust it and me, but because they instinctively knew 
that they would create an unpicturesque anachronism 
They understood that they belonged to the world of 1850 

Yet they adored children—and the more modern their 
dress and manners the more they loved them. When the 
youngsters came (they were always being invited—in 
veigled, in fact!) the shutters were flung wide as if the 
sisters said ** Yes, the shadows are tor us But the 
sunshine is for you!"’ 

Sull nothing in that house was of a childish sort — except 
those children’s clothes packed away in the garret It was 
here that they would spend their holidays. Sitting on the 
floor they would open the chests which were before trunks, 
and the fragile one would put the tiny garments into the 
hands of the blind one piece after piece—and chatter 
softly 

** Hiliary’s, vou know.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! The one with the blue-fringed ruffles,"’ the 
blind one would answer. 

‘* Mildred’s little patchwork quilt.”’ 

‘* She was three then.’’ 

** Yes She sat in the little rocker to sew 

‘* Yes—it had 6/uve pinks painted on the back.”’ 

‘She used to say that she couldn't sew except in the 
little rocker.’’ 

Chey would both laugh at that. 

‘* And she would rock furiously ! 

‘* Yes, and sew that way! Feel these savage stitches ! 

‘* And sing!’ 

“Ves.” 


ox 


The frail one would sing, then, in a small, quavering 
voice ; and, if she had not to cry too much, the blind one 
would join in the song —especially in the refrain— with an 
alto that went wrong more often than right—as they say it 
did when she sang in the choir. For both of them used to 
sing inthe choir. And they still loved music. Sometimes, 
sitting behind their thick, black veils, in the corner of the 
faded church no one ever took from them, they would hear 
the old organist play (they let him do so whenever the 
young lady had a headache) ‘‘ Fading, Still Fading.” 
Then they would reach out and hold each other by the 
hand. For that had been a famous duet of theirs. In fact 
they still yearned to sing whenever they heard it. But 
that would not do. Only the choir sang now. 

Did I tell you that the husband of the frail one had died 
in 1860, and that they had both worn mourning for him 
eversince? It was he who had used, sometimes, to invent 
a third part to their duet —a tremendous bass ! 

The other precious thing in this garret was a trousseau. 
Once I saw a bonnet of white silk—made coal-scuttle 
fashion —shirred (I think that is the name) —and with a 
simple red rose inside where it nestled against thick brown 
hair and cheeks with pink spots in them —at least, so they 


“S] 99 
3y John Luther Long 


are all pictured in the old -daguerreotyps 
taken at Philadelphia! 
was a wondrous silk dress of a wide stripe 





And there 


white, with just a dash of pink in the moiré It could be 
worn to-day It is not cut at all But it is much more soft 
and gentle —this fabric woven only by worms and human 
hands—than those woven on power-looms. Then there 
was a pair of satin slippers with strings to cross over the 
ankles, and a marvelous petticoat —all feather-stitching ! 
A veil, too, turned quite yellow now, which had always 
wrapped some sprays of flowers, the stems of which only 
remained. But one could see that they had been orang: 
blossoms —mock-orange blossoms! ‘They grew in the 


front yard of the 
two old ladies 
when they were 


Some Matters and Things Concerning Two 
Teapots, Two Old Ladies and Me 


Author of “ Madam Butterfly,” “The Darling of the Gods,” et 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 





] ) } no 
much, will 1 
No 
‘*]T don’t think Doctor Massey ever understood your 
Case 
** Oh, ves 
‘* Well, he let it go until it was too There are better 
doctors now They would know?” 
Perhaps.”’ 
But it's too late, isn't 
The answer, too, she had always had to this, while she 
had always hoped, and always would, for a different one 
‘* Yes—it’s too late. It was to be so.”’ 
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not o/d ladies at 
They grow there 
still. Mock-orange 





blossoms! 

There was, too,a 
pair of stockings 
“ I was ott 

id col 
stra ht tron 
London Phink 
that They had 
pink clocks at t 
sides endi it 


ney nN 
rosebuds! After 
that the trousseau 
was of intimate 








things I may not 
mention and 
which I never saw 

perhaps could 
not name—for 
when these were 
likely to be un 
covered the lid ot 


the chest was 
softly, depres cat 
ingly closed in m 
Tace, But I know 
that they were in 
finitely adorned 


1I—THE EVES 
THAT WEPT TILL 

THEY WENT 

BLIND 

HEIR conversa 

tion has been 
going on all the 
while they have sat 
there on the floor 
Listen ! 

‘* | wore this on 
my wedding jour- 
ney Brides did 
that then.”’ 

‘* A bride wished 
it known that she 
was a bride in those 
days, didn’t she ? 

Yes, indeed! 
She was proud ot 
it! Notashamed! 

‘‘It was vou! 
first railroad jour 
ney !”’ 

“Ves The re 
was only one rail 
road in this part of 
the country then 
And it was a long 














time before the 
people got recon- 
ciled to traveling 
so fast. Each one 
expected never to get back alive. But we went all the way 


to Philadelphia on it. And it took only three days. There 


was lots of smoke from the engine. Even Hiliary preferred 
the stage. But I Here asmall cinder burnt a hole.’ 

The blind one would feel it 

‘You looked very pretty then, sis. I saw you — go.”’ 

Sis would not reply. There was not a spark of vanity 
in her. But she was very pretty at that moment. And 
there were the Philadelphia daguerreotypes to prove that 
she was pretty in 1857. 

** We were married only three years !' 

We’ lt meant the /Aree of them ! 

It was this the blind’one thought of most. Remember 
that when we finally get to the story 

‘* Yes, Hiliary died in 1860."’ 

Ard then the memory of the frail one would pass the 
gulf of all those years and she would touch the blind one 
with a caress. 

‘* And when we got home again you had lost your sight !'"’ 

2 Yes.’’ : 

‘* But, sis, it wasn’t because you were so lonely and cried 
so much! It cou/dn't 
have been /ha//”’ 

It was the question 
she had begged a thou- 
sand times. And the 
answer she was to have 
she had had as often 

7? 


“*I Want to Marry One of You Girls, but Hanged if | Know Which 


But vou were /onely, dear sis I wouldn't like to 
think that you were not!”’ 
‘Oh, ves !’’ 


‘* The neighbors said that the shutters weren't opened 
all the while we were away! 
What was the use ?”’ 

‘* And they Aeard you cr\ 

‘* Well, of course! We had never been separated before 

‘* And I was so happy that I didn’t even think that you 
might be unhappy! But you've torgiven me for that !”’ 


‘* | was happy, too—for your happiness, sis, dear 
Then why did vou ery so? That I never w7// under- 
st ind! 
Nay, that the frail one would never understand until she 
should reach that Heaven where all the secrets of the earth 
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are revealed For it was here alone that the blind one 
had never been quite frank. Always she had answered, 
always she would answer, until they taced each other in 
that Heaven 

‘* People cry for joy as well as for sorrow, sis, dear 

** But not so hard that they lose their eyesight ! 

** When one worried the weakest part goes first 
And the doctor said it was that way with me My eyes 
were weak And the tatalistic refrain It had tol 

But, sis, dear, wAy did you worry 7 

‘About you 

I think she had told this gentle lie more than a thou 
sand tin But | am sure that the or il | has 
not got it down against her once ! 

But / was happy 
Ye you — were — happy leat dear sis! 

‘* And so you never saw me after that—nor Hihary 

nor the babi 

But, sis, dear, I could fouch you all, and Aear your 
voices, and there was so much to remember You know 
that | was happier after my blindness than before.”’ 

‘* Yes, IT know And I cannot understand /Aat / 

Phat, too, she would know only in that One Place 
where there are no cret 

W1I-THE GOLDEN TEAPOT WITH THE BLUE ROSE 


N' IW they hadateapot. It had come, like everything 
else in that house, from their ancestors It was not, 


like their other china, blue, but golden i coppery gold 
under an iridescent glaze that made it look like real gold 
at a little distance \nd this teapot was not tall—and 
commonplace. It was low and long trom handle to 
spout—and oval with vertical fluting. And on each 


side was sculptured an imposing medallion within which 


was a blue ross 
Always, when they sat at meat, this was 


between the 


two dear old ladies And the one groped for it so peri! 
ously ina certain aftright and the hand ot the other 
trembled so when she poured from it, that I often inte 
posed Alas, it was more to preserve than to help ; tor 
you have perceived, no doubt, that I coveted the teapot 

However, the old ladies were embarrassed by m 
help Chey wanted to pour their tea for themselves, as 
their grandmother had done, out of this same pot 
Nevertheless, they suffered my assistance with a grace 


which | remember even now for its gentleness 


IV—THE STORY AT LAST! 


HEN, upon an idle day, searching one of the big stores 
in my city for a gift for them, | came upon the sellt- 


pouring teapot—not unmindtul of the peril of the other 
! 


ATTEND! 


one. | explained to the too polite clerk that 1 wanted 
something for my dear old ladies, and he assured me 
that | had discovered precisely the thing hat it had 
been invented with dear old ladies constantly in mind 
the while he had been giving me the most dett 
‘* demonstration’’ | had ever beheld Each act kept 


pace with some telling phrase 


It was a huge, mechanical thing, of which, if one 
depre ssed a cylinder, the air was forced out of the spout, 
and ahead of it flowed the tea Phe name of it was 


‘* Eureka 

| bought it and had the monograms of the dear old 
ladies graven unreadably on its triple-plated sides 

On the day of its presentation I noticed a certain lack 
of joyousness inthe gift. But I explained that to myself 
by the appalling shining impudence of the thing in the 
midst of their chaste colorlessness. | labored industri 
ously to quench its brilliance by passing my hands over 
it at every opportunity. But the servant —alas, there 
was one now !—-invariably brought it to the table ina 
renewed state of polish which maddened me. However, 
I taught them how to ‘‘ work’’ the machine, and they 
diligently learned; so that whenever I came it was 
religiously used, though with a retrogression of skill at 
which I marveled until | learned from the maid that it 
was used on/y when | was there, and in my absence was 
made immaculate, packed in its cotton wool, and put 
away in its gaudy box 

Unhappily the blind one lifted the thing heavily to 
pour from it one day. I restrained her. She flushed a 
little and said 

‘* Lcan't and can’/ seem to get used to it. 
it | »as/do it as grandmother did— which is ridiculous.’’ 

‘* Why, God bless you!’’ I cried, ‘‘ and so you shall ! 
We will throw the thing into the yard! I hate it!” 

Phey were both so stricken with horror at my passion 
that I did not— but | swear that that is the only reason 

lo comfort me the trail one said: '* We — we're very 


Seems as 


fond of it, you know. I don’t suppose your teapot has 
a story ?”’ 

Do you observe that she unconsciously said yous 

lI at once fancied the hideous history of the hideous 
mechanism \ hissing, grinding factory ! 

‘* No,” | answered, adopting her phrase of proprie 


torship, ‘* wv teapot has no story 


But then | added ‘ Has yours ?”’ 

Some guilty exchange passed between the two old 
ladies in the occult way which needs no speech. And 
the mystery of the bit of clay was deepened. Most 
things (save patent teapot) are not new. But Iam 
sure that this qu on had never before been asked them 

‘* Yes,” saidt ill one with the assent of the other 

‘*T guess you miay tell him,”’ said the blind one, 
huskily, looking down 

Phe frail one looked almost aghast 

‘* Why, sis!” she said breathlessly And then, to 
me: ‘* It is the first time she has ever let me tell it !”’ 

‘* Fle won't laugh,’ said the blind one and therein 


h I shall always be glad 


} 


voiced an affection tor me of whic 


Do vou wonder that I hastened her to her story? 
Perhaps vou are glad that I am at last come to it. Yet 
all I have said belongs together if it were properly told 


Now attend ! 


V— HILIARY LOVED BOTH AND BOTH LOVED HIM 


‘* EN the frail one began, ‘* everything was dif 
ferent from what it is now —you can’t imagine how 


1857,"° 


different. There was no money like our national bank- 
notes Che money of the United States was gold and 
silver coin Phere was State money —‘ shinplasters,’ 





they were called—and such things. But most of the 
money was the private notes of some banker, and no 
one ever knew whether the y were good or bad. So the y 
were always uncertain, and people who wanted money 


to keep would get it in gold or silver pieces. Sis and I 
had a little money from our mother’s estate two thou 
sand dollars each and the teapot They gave it to us 


in twenty-dollar gold pieces, mine of 1837, and sis’s of 
1836—the dates of our birth I think one could get 
them stamped at the Mint that way in those days. Any 


how, these came trom the Philadelphia Mint.’ 
See how badly my old lady tells a story She 
straight from the coins to Hiliary 


jumps 


‘* Sis and I never knew which of us Hillary loved. He 
came to see us both—and, in fact, the whole tamily 
And everybody liked him, and he liked everybody 


But it seemed pretty certain that he would ask one of us 
to marry him. So sis and | (we were living here alone 
then —tather having died the year before) laughingly 
considered that we would probably not need more than 
one trousseau (for Hillary was the only beau we both 
had), and that we would put into the teapot all that we 
could spare tor that purpose and not count it until Hiliary 
had asked cne or the other of us—then she was to have 
itall. Whenever we had a levy a fi’-penny-bit to 
pare we would drop it into the teapot. Sis put in 
twice to my 1 am sure, because I had what they 
called a sweet tooth in my head, and brother Ben said 
that syrup-water, which you could get at the 
then, was the only thing that was good for it 


or 
Once, 


Proce®ries 


ox 

Phe blind one stopped the story to explain something 
she thought was not plain to me 

‘* We thought we could only afford to have one wed 
ding between us, you know.” 


‘* Why, weren't there plenty of suitor s*ked | 
‘1 guess there was only one for both of us—and his 
name was Hiliary,’’ smiled the trail one 
Then she went on 
One night Hiliary was here, and sis and I were 
sitting in these two chairs, close together, as if we were 
atraid of him (we always sat that way when he was here 


I remember that | had on my blue-thowered delaine, and 
sis had on her black Swiss with the green sprigs in it, 
just as we are in that first daguerreotype at the left-hand 
corner of the parlor mantel. Hiliary had just shown sis 
one of the new coins of 1557. 

‘Well,’ he laughed, ‘1 want to marry one of you 
girls, but hanged if | know which one to ask. You 
both mighty lovely. I believe Pll turn Mormon !’ 

‘* But I thought he shied off toward sis there as he 
said it, and I never felt so lonely in my life as I did tora 
Se ond or two then. 

‘** Now, you are taller 
plumper —and I like both. 
there is no choice there. 


are 


but she is 
the same 


a bit redder 


than sis, here, 
Your eves 
But sis’s hair is 


are 


and I like that. It shows a spirit And | don’t want 
to be the whole thing when | marry But vou are 
extravagant,’ he said to me, ‘and I don't like that, 


because I’m poor, and a wife must help her husband to 
get along.’ 


‘| thought again that he moved a bit more toward 


sis, there. 
Just then sis says: ‘ Heads for me, tails for sis 
Which is it? Hurry! Hurry! 
‘** All right,’ says Hiliary. 
‘ Sis turns up the coin—and it was—me! 


She jumped up and ran away laughing, then, and 
Hiliary sat there quite a while, as if he weren't exactly 
sure. And I was hanging my head ashamed and afraid 
But then he laughed and put his arms around me and 
kissed me. 
I guess God put that into sis’s head,’ he said 

‘* That is another thing people believed—that God 
commanded things in that way then, and that one would 
be disobeying Him not to do them 


ox 


‘* My, but I was happy I didn’t know till that instant 
that I cared so muchfor him! I must have fainted for a 
few minutes. When I came to sis was there again with 
something damp on my face. At first I couldn't see. | 
heard Hiliary say But what if it had been you 

‘** T wouldn’t have had you,’ said sis. 

‘*** You would have broken your word ?’ 

Certainly — rather than marry you /’ 
aa 


‘* [’'m looking for some one ée//er than you — better 
in every way!’ 

‘** But you would have been going against God, 
maybe !’ 

‘** Not even then! I want some one — Aeffer /’ 

But poor sis never found her better one though | 
suppose there was one tor her somewhere as she 
deserved For she couldn't look tor him nor see 
whether he was better or worse than Hiliary if he had 


come. She lost her sight. But I’m a little ahead of my 
Story 

That night I heard sis saying strange things in her 
sleep and sobbing. She told me the next morning that 


it was for me — because we had to part 


‘* And you said,’’ the blind one interrupted, ‘‘ that 
we should never part.”’ 
‘* And you insisted that it was impossible to live 


together after I was married, that three was a crowd, and 
that you should go and keep house tor brother Ben !”’ 
| only said I should go mad.”’ 
Yes! only think! What cow/d you have meant?’ 
Phe knowledge of that would have to wait, too, until 
the heavens are rolled togethe rasa scroll! 
‘* Anyhow it was early in the morning and 
were not dressed yet — that we had better go down 


SIS said 
we 
and 


see how mut h was in the te apot, and we did. 





‘* There was not a cent in it! 
‘* We never knew when it had been stolen 


Perhaps 
long before. But it was all gone !”’ 


VI—SHE BELIEVED IN MIRACLES. DO YOU, IN 1905? 


HE approached the next part of her story diffidently 


‘** Maybe you will not believe the rest. I know 
you don’t believe in signs.’”’ 
** But I do,’’ I protested. 
She brightened with delight. The blind one said 


nothing. | think her head bent a trifle lower. 
‘* And do you believe that God helps those who love 
Him when they are in distress ?’’ 


‘* Yes,”’ | said, ‘* and some who do not love Him as 
well as you do. He has helped me— when I did not 
deserve it!”’ 


She gazed a moment in wonder 

‘* | don’t mean indirectly ?”’ 

‘* Directly I said, 

‘* But you surely do not believe in’’— she halted, 
ashamed ot the ancient word for an instant, then brave ly 
put it at me — ‘‘ miracles ?”’ 

‘* | have seen miracles !’ 

And I told her of some that I had seen. 

Do you suppose that | would cast a shadow of doubt 
upon so precious a heritage A believer in miracles ! 
| thanked God after | had heard the end of her story that 


I need not! Don’t you believe in miracles? Don't we 
all constantly expect the impossible And if we do not 
believe in miracles how can we expect that? And 


doesn't the impossible often happen? Well then! 
‘* | wouldn't like to tell you if you would laugh.”’ 
‘lam more likely to ery,’’ I said 


* 
wer 


Alas, I fear that she did not 
She continued caretully 
** Well — then 


quite trust my hyperbole 


comes the mystery. There was no 
way except to pra, for it. You know people — espe- 
cially women — believed more in the efficacy of prayer 
then than they do now — they used to think of that first 
And my heart was almost broken, for | had spent nearly 
all my money, and that was my only hope for a trousseau 
and, of course, no girl can be married without one 
her husband would have no respect for her. At least 
that is what was thought then. Soevery night I prayed 
but no miracle happened. Then one night I slipped out 
of bed, where I could do nothing but think of it, and 
came downstairs to pray so that I would not disturb sis 
As I pray d | heard coin rattle into the old teapot I lit 


a candle (I had been in the dark) and ran in to look 
It was only in the closet in the next room.) I could 
not lift the teapot down— it was so heavy. At last, 


when I got it off the shelf, it slipped out of my hands, 
and was only saved from destruction by falling on the 
thick rug at the hearth! It was then that it was cracked, 
But the gold pieces fell and rolled about in a veritable 
shower! My candle went out I let them all lie, and 
rushed up to wake sis. It was hard to do was 
sleeping so soundly. But when I could make her under 
stand she was as surprised and happy as | was. 

‘* We lit another candle and stole down and closed the 
shutters and locked the doors and gathered them al! un 
There were exactly one hundred twenty-dolla 
Only think! And all were stamped 183 


she 


pie ces ! 


‘Oh, sis,’ I said. ‘Some one _ has stoler 
money !’ 
‘** If any one went to the trouble to steal my mou 


he would keep it, not present it to you, never tear 
Mine is safe at the bank.’ 

‘* And sure enough, when she went down to see, th 
next morning early — for she was very anxious — it was 
all there, quite sate, drawing its seven per cent. For 
sis had put hers there from the first, and used only the 
interest. And at that time a hundred and forty dollars 
a year was enough for a girl to live on very well. But! 
had spent my all in what Hiliary called riotous living. 

‘*] thought, at first, we ought to make it known 
through the paper. But sis said that if any one had been 
robbed of that money Ae would be the person to make it 
known, as he certainly would, and that to talk of it in 
that way was to doubt that it was a miracle. 

‘*T have never doubted that. But I did watch the 
paper for a long time.”’ 


VII—THAT WAS A GREAT TIME FOR KISSING 

i. & - have seen my poor old trousseau. 
the finest that could be had here in those days. 

and I did most ot the sewing — or rather sis did it. That 
was the custom then. And she cried more than | did 
over it, and was more pale and shaky at the ceremony. 
She was my bridesmaid. But we all lived happily to- 
gether afterward. I think sis was more happy than 
either Hiliary or 1. And she was more of a wife to him 
than I was; more of a mother to my babies than I was. 
It seemed more her vocation than mine. The only 
unhappy thing about it—the only terrible thing in all 
was when we came home so happy, with 


But it was 
Sis 


our lives - 
a miniature of us that we had painted in Philadelphia 
for her, to have sis led out of the dark parlor with a 
black bandage over her eyes and to be told that she 
Was blind! 

‘Blind! remember now how she put her hands all 
over my face and said that she could fee/ the happiness 

and not to cry. But she didn’t want to touch Hiliary. 
He had come in laughing and calling for her first. For, 
as I told you, she had been the happy one — not I! 

‘* When Ac saw her he just held her hands as if he 
had turned to stone, and the tears ran down his face 

the first I had ever seen him shed. And then he 
kissed her. He had never kissed her before, though I 
wouldn’t have minded it. Those were greater times 
for kissing than these. 

‘** She must never go away from us,’ he said to me 
in an entire change of voice. In fact, whenever he 
spoke to her after that it was so. ‘And nothing must 
ever mar her happiness. She is ours !’ ° 

‘* Of course we were all crying, no one could speak 
another word — so that there was nothing to do but put 
our arms about her—and keep her—and make her 
happy — which we did — didn’t we, sis?” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 51 









































The Dark Man in Her Life 


ADAME NOVERI, reader of Another “Belinda” Story: By Eleanor Hovt Brainerd begun a New York run; and with its 
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I should think it would have made a i ones for Cynthia Every of ail the papers, and wasted her substance in riotou 
perfect furrow . buying of photograp \s for the 
The other girls seconded Amelia's mount of rie squandered upon 
motion, a deputation waited upon Miss matinée tickets during those week 
Ryder, and, within an hour, the palmist only the flering fat ho we 
was holding Amelia’s hand in the littl illed upon tor pplemet pocke 
waiting-room to which the seekers after money could do justice to that tal 
knowledge were admitted, one by on extravagance 
hx ‘i iach ee Amelia and | aura 
t stood by nobly If 


Madame instantly detected the havor Coming Into were going to happen they 








wrought by young Pettingill; or, at j Your Life there: so thev went 

least, as Amelia said afterward, ‘* sh« : her affinity’s matin¢ées , ' 
didn’t see his name, but she knew that to an evening performance All of the 
there had been some one during the teachers were successively pressed into 
holidays.’’ But it was for Cynthia service, and when the list gave out the 


Weston that Madame Noveri flung wid gan again with Belinda 
the gates of the future and revealed 


coming events of absorbing interest 


girls be 
In due course Cecil Randolph notice 
" 


the group that invarial 


occupied se it 





Cynthia enjoyed the enviable distin in the third row, and smiled upon 
tion of being the prettiest girl in the the girls —not his inclusive, catholi 
school, and disputed with Laura May matinée-idol smile, which might 
Lee the honor of being the best dressed taken to heart by any girl in the aud 
of the Ryder pupils. In addition sh« ence, but a } italicized smile 
was a good student, she was amiable their own The chaperon missed t 
and her manners were the admiratior phenomenon, but all four girls thrilled 
of the faculty Taking all this into con with delight, though three loyal hearts 
sideration, the fact that she was even passed the smile on to Cynthia, its right 
more sentimental than the ever-gushing tul owner Even the id centuat 
Amelia could not effectually dim het his smile when it reached the fair git 

idiance Moreover, her sentimentality with the blushing cheeks and eager eves 
was of a finer fibre than that of her a 
chum. She did not fall in love with 
the lightning-change-artist celerity dis © levent I y Cynt 


played by Amelia. Man dominated her a\ . pa t 
horizon as well as that of her friend ' h { | ith aT ’ 
but for her man was an abstraction, a } chaperon 

transcendentally perfect being, who > j Che idol’s special smile tollowed th: 


might come around any corner to 44 os . ie , , if group to the box. Perhaps it was even 





meet her, and for whom she waited warmer, more melting than usual: for 
breathlessly. She read novels and +E in ‘ \ the four girls were uncommonly good to 
dreamed of a hero. Amelia read the Fea ' er. ‘A . —_, look at, in their dainty frocks and hats 
same novels and saw a hero in every ad : L Woy SZ ; SS and with the great bunches of long 
man she met ty - ot d Na S stemmed single violets, which had been 
As it happened, for one reason or y, aN \ : as luncheon favors, nestling among the 
another, Cynthia had never consulted A ary ices and chiffons and furs 
Madame Noveri, but the occult note : > I> During his great scene in the last act 
appealed to her romantic side, and she | 4 the actor taced the Ryder box and 
needed only slight evidence to convince Cynthia bore the brunt of his wild rav 
her that Madame was, as Amelia con ing. Even near-sighted Miss Spogg had 
tended, ‘‘a wonder.’ The evidence - in uncomtortable feeling that all was 
was speedily forthcoming. Closeted not quite as it should be, and registered 
with the fortune-teller, Cynthia heard a mental vow that she would protest to 
an analysis of her own character and Miss Ryder against the conspicuousness 
tastes, which owed its accuracy to skillful pumping of dark-haired man of box seats; but the girls were too 
Amelia, but which impressed the listener profoundly. who passed. the completely absorbed to teel conspicuous 
By the time Madame Noveri had thrown in a few facts school procession nd Cynthia, cheeks flaming, eyes glow 
concerning the Weston family history—also gathered from during the morning ing, red lips apart, drank in the love 
the unsuspecting Amelia — Cynthia was ready to accept as excursion” set her scene as though she hadn't alread) 
inspired truth any revelations that might be made to het heart palpitating known it by heart and were not sharing 
6st Katharine Holland's it with hundreds of strangers She was 
dark -eyed brother ibsurdly uny unspeakably foolish, 
Then Madame, shrewd in knowledge of schoolgirl logic, turning up unex- but she was en ng lite nd it is hard 
felt that it was safe to turn to prophecy pectedly at the to | evere with any one so pretty and 
‘*A crisis is coming in your life,’’ she said. ‘* It is writ school was flattered mpractical as Cynthia 
ten in your hand. Let me see what the cards tell.’’ by the tremendous As the curtain fell upon the hero's 
She shuffled the cards and bent over them, while Cynthia, | impression he mac hopeless passion the little maid's hands 
thrilled by the thought of an approaching crisis, watched upon his sister's went to her breast, and an instant later a 
eagerly. triend, Miss Weston; huge bunch of violets dropped at the 
‘* Yes; it is here, too. I knew the hand could not lic a swarthy book idol’s feet. He did not ruin his curtain 
A dark man is coming into your life.’’ agent who succeed pose by picking them up, but for one 
Cynthia gasped ecstatically. She admired dark men. ed in obtaining an fleeting second he smiled his thanks 
‘* It is all clear in the cards. There is the fate card, and interview with Miss Miss Spogg was, of urse, irate; but 
there is the dark man.”’ Ryder was surprised there were ways of appeasing Miss 
‘*T do hope he hasn’t a mustache,’’ murmured the when a pretty girl Spogg, and-Cynthia knew them 
listener. ‘‘ Can you see his name ?"’ whom he passed on On St. Valentine’s Day morning the 
ae: ate the stairs grasped school s load was heavy, and 
‘You can't tell where I'l meet him, or how, Ol hastily at the balus the solemnity of lapel was marred 
when ?”’ trade and seemed by a pervading excitement 
‘* The cards don’t say, but it will be soon, and there's quite overcome by Cynthia had valentines several of 
the money card, so he’ll be rich. You'll both fall in love emotion them —yet she did not look happy 
the moment you meet. He’s your affinity.’’ At any moment All of her envelopes bore home post 
Cynthia went out of the room in a sentimental trance. the affinity might marks, and she had expected — well 


she hardly knew what 
After chapel came French recitation, 


At last her dream was coming true. Notatinge of skep- appear; but the 
ticism lurked in her mind. Hadn’t Madame told her all days went by and 





about her innermost feelings, and about her sister Molly _ still he delayed his and the Disappointed One was wrestling 
having been ill with diphtheria, and about her father coming. baie with the imperfect subjunctive when a 
having made a big fortune out of pine lands, and about A new play, fresh maid appeared at the door 

her having refused little Billy Bennington, whose father from Western suc “She Wasted Her Substance in Riotous 

was a millionaire? cesses, had just Buying of Photographs’ ONCLUDED ON PAGE 
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Miss Rose 


A Story of a Post-Office 


By Homer M. Price 





Y REAL name is William Newton, but ever 

since | got the job in the post-ofhce as spe- 

( ial delivery mess hnyvet I've been calle d 
2 ‘Red Bill I don’t know why they should 
> call me that, tor my hair is not red I can prove 
2 4 that by Miss Rose: she says it’s auburn. Miss 
rays Rose is the general delivery clerk that hands 

UA out the letters of people whose names commence 
with the letters trom M to Z. She's the pretty 
one —I know you've seen her. She's not what you call 
flashy-pretty, but one of the kind that makes you want 
to look at them, ‘cause they're good and sweet. No, | 
don’t know how old she ts, but | know that if I was ten 
vears older than I am I would be the oldest. Don't 
know how long she’s been in the general delivery, but 
all the people who call for their letters know her, so | 
guess she’s been there a long time. Why - only to-day I 
was in there helping her when an Irishman called Mike 
McCarty called for his mail. Miss Rose looked in the 
‘*Mec’’ box, and glancing up at the old man said, just 
as sweet as could be, ‘* Nothing this morning, Mr. 
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McCarty,’’ and he said, lifting his hat: ‘* I didn't suppose 
there wuza litter; Oij’s only wishin’ to see yez smile this 
mornin’, miss. It kind o’ helps me all the day. The 


saints pertect ye, dear And that’s the way with them 
all. Not one of them but says something nice to her. 


an | 


Now, I didn’t mind the Irishman a-sayin’ that, but it 
makes me tired when that fellow trom the bank comes 
there a-talkin’ to her. He don’t even ask for mail, 
because he gets his letters, if he gets any, through a lock- 
box, but he sidles up there to the window and talks so 
low I can’t hear what he says, and Miss Rose smiies at 
him too. He took her out in a’mobile last time we had 
a holiday — wish a tire had busted. 

When I've not got any specials to deliver I go in and 
help her put the letters in the pigeonholes, and some- 
times, while she eats her lunch, I] wait on the people. 
Wish the bank-fellow would call some time when I am 
doing it; I'd tell him this was no loafing-place. But 
she’s never gone long, and when she comes back she 
gives me a piece of pie or an orange, and says just as 
sweet as can be, ‘f Thank you, Willie ’’—I wish she 
wouldn't call me Willie. 

One day last spring I was helping her get out the let- 

ters that were to be returned to the writers because they 
had not been called for, and she found one addressed to 
J. F. or J. T. Thompson. You couldn't tell for sure 
whether it was an F ora T. She looked at it real hard, 
and said, *‘ I’ve been taking that for an F, but I believe 
it's for a young man who has been calling every day for 
a week for mailfor]. T. Thompson. He is very anxious 
and says his folks were to send him money.’’ They all 
tell her their troubles. ‘* Maybe this is his letter. It 
feels like it had a bill in it, doesn’t it, Willie ?”’ 
* Tfelt it, rubbing it with my thumb and fingers, and | 
could sure feel the money in it. She put it back in the 
pigeonhole and said she would see if it was for the 
young man the next time he called. 

Well, it wasn’t but a few minutes until a seedy young 
fellow comes up and asks for mail for J. T. Thompson. 
Miss Rose gets out the letter and asks him if he thinks it 
belongs to him. There was a big rush at the window 
and she didn’t have much time to quiz him, but he said 
it was his, he was quite sure. 

She told him: ‘* All right, you take itand open it, and 
if it isn’t yours you must bring it back to me.”’ 

He said he would, and dropped out of the line. 


ox 


She whispered to me to go out and watch him, and I 
followed him out on the sidewalk. When he got out 
round the corner there he stopped and opened it. I got 
up close to him and appeared not to notice him. When 
he unfolded the letter | saw a brand-new twenty-dollar 
bill in it. He looked mighty surprised and put the 
money in his pocket right quick. Then he read the letter 

it was only a few lines — and put it back in the envel- 
ope and looked all around real suspicious like. Then 
he started back to the post-office, went about twenty 
steps, and turned around and nearly ran down the street. 
I knew the letter didn't belong to him then, and I went 
back to tell Miss Rose, but she was so busy waiting on 
the people 1 could not get to tell her, and pretty soon I 
had to take out some specials, and it was ‘long about 
six o’clock in the evening before I got a chance to let 
her know how he acted. | had just begun to tell her — 
the rush being over when who should walk up but this 
same chap that had got the letter. He looked real 
shamefaced and handed her back the letter. 

‘* It wasn't for me, and I've brought it back. It hada 
twenty-dollar bill in it, and I needed it mighty bad, and I 
thought at one time I would keep it. I had quite a 
struggle,’’ he said, growing rather shaky in his voice, 

‘but I promised you if it wasn't for me I would bring it 
back, and there it is. Somehow you have been so kind 
to me here when I would come to ask for my mail that I 
couldn't keep it. Please look in the « nvelope and see if 
the money isn't there.’’ 

Well, sir, she didn’t even look in it, but reached up in 
the case and handed him another letter, saying : ‘‘ There 
is vour letter, for the T is 
plain as can be in that 
name. It came just after 
you called this morning.” 

His hand trembled as 


} opened it, and there 
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was a money-order init. Miss Rose went with him to the 
money-order clerk and identified him as J. T. Thompson. 
That's what | call having faith in folks. The money 
was all right in the first letter, because I looked:in it to 
see, but she just come back from the money-order win- 
dow and put one of those big paper seals on the letter 
without saying a word. 

Once a little girl, whose head didn’t come up as high 
as the window, come around scared like, and when there 
was no one about she comes up real shy and says : 

‘* Is you the lady what gives my papa his lethers ?’’ 

Miss Rose says: ‘* What is your papa’s name, dear?”’ 

‘* Dan Young, please, miss.’’ 

‘* Yes, little one, I give him his letters ; what can I do 
for his little girl ?’’ 

So she up and tells her that her papa drinks, and comes 
home and is cross, and sometimes hits her mamma. 
But when he is not drinking he is just as good as can be. 
She goes on at a great rate a-talking about her papa 
being such a good man if it wasn’t for the liquor, and, 
do you believe me, she ended up with the strangest 
request I ever heard. ‘Talking ina whisper, she says: 

‘* Does you think, if I was to write to God, and tell 
Him i wiilallus be dood, that He would make papa quit 
drinking ? 

Well, that stumped Miss Rose for a minute, but then 
she put her hand over on the little teary face and says 
just as confident as could be: ‘* Yes, I do, darling.”’ 

Then | was stumped, for Miss Rose don’t joke with 
folks that are in earnest. 

Well, when she said that the child gave her a little 
crumpled-up piece of paper and said: ‘‘ Please, miss, 
then send this to God tor me,’’ and off she ran. 

Miss Rose opened up the paper, and of all the writing 
and spelling you ever saw it was on that paper. Miss 
Rose copied it off, and this is the copy: 


‘deer God plese help papa to quit drinkin caus he is a 
good man and we luv him—his name is Dan Young — fur 
Jesus sake, Amen.’ 


Miss Rose put the girl’s letter in an envelope and 
addressed it to ‘* Dan Young, City.’’ She put a stamp 
on it, and I went round and run it through the big can- 
celing machine. She got busy then, and I didn’t get to 
ask her what she meant to do with it. ‘Long next morn- 
ing early I was there helping her to open up, when the 
first person that asked for mail was a man with overalls 
on. He had his dinner in a bucket and was going to 
work, looked like. He looked pretty gruff, but his voice 
mellowed up when he sees Miss Rose a-smiling when he 
asked: ‘‘ Anything for Dan Young this morning?” 
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Just then one of the clerks shouted out: ‘‘ Here, 
Red, come deliver these specials.” 

I sure did hate to go, but Miss Rose says, ‘‘ Go on, 
Willie,’’ and turns to saying something real soft to the 
man. She put all kinds of soothing and persuading 
sounds in her voice, and I says to myself: ‘‘ Mr. Young, 
you had just as well give up.”’ 

Well, I gets my specials and enters them in my book, 
and when | went out through the corridor there was that 
great big fellow a-standing in a corner with that little 
crumpled paper in his hand and a-crying like a baby. 
That was several months ago, and I heard him tell Miss 
Rose the other morning that the letter was being 
answered, and that he owed a heap to his little girl ; and, 
he added, looking straight at Miss Rose, ‘‘ to you, the 
agent of the Party to whom the letter was addiessed.”’ 

I wonder if God does haveagents. If He does I'd go 
broke on Miss Rose being one. 

But the queerest thing that ever happened was about 
an old German. That happened last summer. He 
was a midde-aged, solemn-looking fellow, and he began 
to call for mail for some outlandish German name, but 
he never got a letter. He was always asking : 

‘* Ish dot Hamburg mail comed alretty ?”’ 

Well, Hamburg and all kinds of burg mails come in, 
and there was nothing for him, but he kept a-calling, and 
Miss Rose kept a-saying : 

‘* I’m sorry, but there is nothing this morning.’’ 

He got thinner and gloomier as the summer got hotter, 
and looked kind o’ wild sometimes. Finally he quit 
coming, and one day a doctor comes and asks Miss Rose 
for the German's mail, saying he was sick with some 
kind of brain trouble, and that he believed if he didn’t 
get the letter he was looking for he’d go crazy. The 
doctor said he called Miss Rose his ‘* Schatzchen.”’ 

I heard him tell her this, and I went and asked Carrier 
Number 29 what ‘‘ Schatzchen’’ meant. Twenty-nine 
is a German too, and he says, when I ask him : 

‘* Schatzchen means sweetheart, but it means more as 
sweetheart. It means little and purty and gude, and 
all kinds sweet.”’ P 

When Twenty-nine told me this I said to myself, ‘* Old 
sick man, I’m your friend, and if I can serve you just call 
on me.’’ So I was real glad next day when Miss Rose 
gave me some flowers to take to him. When I got to 
his room he was in a terrible fix and out of his head, 
a-saving some of the strangest things about having killed 
his brother. Seemed as if he wasn't sure his brother was 
dead, but that he, the sick man, had tried to kill him 
with a club or something, and that after his brother had 
fallen down he had done like Cain did—runaway. Well, 
he went on at a great rate this way, and | set there 
a-listening to him, with the flowers in my hand that Miss 

Rose had sent. When he got a little quiet I went up to 
the bed and gave them to him, a-saying : 
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Chey are from your Schitzchen, at the post-ottice 
He smiled, and as he kissed them said sorter to him 
self, ‘* Got bless her.’’ 

When I got back to the post-office that bank-fellow 
was a-talking to Miss Rose, and she called me up and 
introduced me to him. She did not call me ‘* Red 
Bill,”’ or ‘* Willie,’’ but said: ‘* Let me present my 
friend, Mr. Newton.”’ 

Oh, but I felt big, and when I got a good look at him 
he wasn’t such a bad-looking fellow, atter all. 

He said: ‘*‘ Glad to meet you, Mr. Newton. Miss 
Rose has been telling me about your German friend, and 
I am interested in him. How did you find him?” 

I told them what I saw and heard about him thinking 
he had killed his brother, and Miss Rose said 

‘* Well, that explains matters. He told me one day 
when calling for mail that he was looking for a letter that 
would settle his fate forever. Said he had never had the 
courage to write for the answer during six years of wan- 
dering, until two weeks before. I thought it was a love 
affair, but evidently he is waiting to know whether his 
brother lives or not. The doctor told me this morning 
that unless the mental strain was relieved in forty-eight 
hours he would either die or become a raving maniac. 
I do hope he will get his letter by the evening mail. | 
wish we could do something to help him ; but should the 
letter come and his brother be dead it would be awful.”’ 
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The tears come in her eyes, and when the bank clerk 
sees that he up and says he would settle this thing right 
off. He got the German's name, and said he would 
send a cablegram to the American Consul at Hamburg 
to find out at all hazards whether the brother was dead 
or not. Miss Rose looked at him sothankful and sweet 
when he said this that I'll bet he didn’t begrudge the 
money a bit, and it costs lots to cablegram. Miss Rose 
asked him to let her help pay for it, but he said no, the 
bank had a frank, and I thought, ‘' Yes, it’s got a frank 
at about two dollars a word,’ but Miss Rose believec 
him. She believes anything he says; but, no joking 
that bank-fellow is a trump. 

Next morning the doctor stopped at the window an 
said the German was in a bad way; hadn't slept a wink 
all night ; and then he added to Miss Rose 

‘* That young friend of yours from the bank was with 
him all night. I hardly know what we should have done 
if he had not been there. I went to thank him this 
morning, but he said it was because of you he was there, 
and to thank you. I believe the patient's life may be 
saved if he hears good news to-day, and the chance 
through the cablegram he was telling me about. Whe 
I began to praise him for that he said that was becau: 
of you, too, so—I thank you.’ 

When the doctor was gone I looked at Miss Rose, an 
there was great big tears in her eyes. I started to as 
her what she was crying about, when I'll be plagued 1 
my throat wasn’t all choked up and I was a-crying, too 
And, do you know, I don’t know yet what I was a-crying 
about, for 1 am not one of the crying kind. 1 slipped 
away to the special-delivery table and got busy 

I hadn't been there five minutes when Miss Rose 
almost screamed : ‘‘ Oh, Willie, come here quick !"’ 

I went a-flying, and when | got to her she was all ina 
tremble, and the tears still a-coming. 

‘* Take it to him, quick ; it’s the cablegram.”’ 

Seemed as if the banker-fellow had signed Miss Rose's 
name to the one he sent, and this was the answer. 

I certainly did make my old wheel turn a-getting to 
that German. When I got there it seemed as it he had 
been a-sleeping, and had just waked up calm and peace- 
fullike. I told him] hada message from his Schatzchen, 
at the post-office, and that it was in answer to a cable 
sent lastnight. I finally got him to understand, and held 
up the message so he could read it, and it said : 


‘Tell him his brother lives and is already on his way to 
America. - ; 
‘Consul, Hamburg 


Well, I expected him to go all to pieces, but he just 
put his hands together and a-looking upward said some 
words in German that sounded like: ‘‘ Now I lay me 
down to sleep.”’ 

I slid out and left him with his hands still uplifted. 
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My, but we had a big time when that German got 
well, after his brother came. Seemed as if they was big 
people over there and had bushels of money. The night 
before they left they gave us a banquet down at the 
Grand Hotel, and the doctor and Miss Rose and the 
banker-fellow and me was there, and I forgot to tell you 
Miss Rose’s sister was there, too. I didn’t know she had 
a sister till that night, but I tell youshe’sa peach. She's 
not a young lady yet; in fact, she’s not as old as I am, I 
don’t believe. She’s just like Miss Rose, only prettier. 

Well, we had a good time, and once, when I was 
a-talking to Miss Rose’s sister —she’s named Mary —the 
German that had been sick was a-standing over in the 
corner a-leaning on his brother, and he see us and says: 

‘* Villum, you got you von Schatzchen, eh?’ 

It rattled me, but I spoke up: 

‘* Yes, sir, but the banker's got 
yours. I hope I'll be more lucky 
than you.”’ 

He looked at Miss Rose and said : 

‘* Villum, I neffer loos her; she lif 
in mein heart.”’ 
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The Heart of a Man 


The Story of the Inner Life of a Husband and Wife 


By William R. Lighton, Author of « The Ultimate Moment,” et 
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companions enjoyed coming to see us; but we took no now That w 
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PART il » the deep, thro } life « t rid « tsi o t into the I eT Tt breaku 
FTER a quiet wedding supper Florence and I went ow! from that we held aloof, fairly cloyed by love and threw myself upon the « t nd wept in ai 
directly to our own home We had agreed to that peace uncontrollable passion 
without difhculty \ wedding journey would ha We ot on very well on the practical side, too Wi 1 have told of that time briefl t | vy that it w 
entailed expense which I could hardly afford, in the indifter made no debt ind we had enough, without a shadow ot really my first glimpse of the t «ce ! ning of Oo 
ent condition of my pocket; and besides, we wished to meanness or crampedness Il do not know how we man relationship and our life’s better pury 
realize at once the delights of housekeeping under ourown = aved so well, unless it was that our hearts were in it lam Through the month I had hardly re the presence 
root. We had planned frankly together tor the turnishing ot itraid it would be next to impossible now for us to practice of the child, save when he would some be brought 
our cottage, avoiding all extravagance nd we were hap those careful litthe economies, to save and scrimp, and to — and laid upon the mother’s arn \\ that when 
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“Her Hands Folded in Her Empty Lap, Her Sad Eyes Brooding Upon the Blaze * 
have been with a fortune to draw upon. Our few small ill our pleasures were new to us; we did not dream of always rally when she felt the downy little head cuddled 
rooms must have appeared quite plain and bare but for the being sated with our frugal simplicity we were eating against her breast He was a beautitul baby, a d atter a 
addition of the wedding-gitts These and my crowded — grapes, and did not crave wine And how the days sped! while | grew proud of being his father , but in that month | 
bookshelves quite overshadowed the simple furnishings | They drag now, sometimes, and it seems strange that they had no time tor price | hardly had time to think of hin 
had been able to buy should once have passed too quickly at all, unless it was when I was listening to Florence's 
Throughout the first year and a halt of our lite together ‘ feverish rhapsodies It affected me strangely to see the 
I can now find nothing for which I can justly reproach my- - hold he had uy het hold beside which mine seemed 
self that is to say, | did the best I could, according to At the end of a vear and a half a son was born to us. and as _ nothing. Without him she would not have lived 
my light, to serve what I conceived to be my wife’s wishes, — the cup of our content ran over Phere is a stir at my heart It was wondertul, wondertul'  Stror was n owl 
eager to make her happy. | make no doubt that 1 was) now, as I think of that night, when I sat below stairs love, giving m« 
often far astray in the effort; upon reflection I am sure of | waiting, listening, trembling, until the wonderful moment a new outlook 
it, for the effort lay chiefly in trying to draw her into my when | heard hurrying steps and quick voices, and then the upon the mean 
paths, to encourage her to think my thoughts, look with — first feeble, faint ery ot the babe It was so little and so” ing ot Iife, it 
my eyes, and shape her spirit into the mould of my own, weak a sound, yet my whole soul leaped to meet it. I clear enough to 
as though that were the only way of putting ourselves upon © shall not try to write what I felt; and any pen must halt, me now that the 
a safe footing against the times to come —as though, in) impotent, before the telling of the exquisite joy that boy's coming 
any paths but mine, she was only a lost and aimless wan Florence and I knew through three golden days made, as Flor 
deret But it was well-intentioned, and the issue seemed On the third dav Florence was stricken with a fever, an ence had said o 
promising. She fell into step with me willingly, with never for almost a month she lay with Death stooping over her, my marriage 
a word or a sign of remonstrance, and with never a regret staring into her eyes, breathing upon her tace It was only an added 
tul glance aside at the fair ways that had beenhers. What dreadful time In that month I hardly slept, by day or — fact, working no 
did she think? And why did she not speak? By what night, until at the last I went about as in a dream But revolution inmy 
method of soul-logic, | wonder, does the woman justity despite its agony or, perhaps, because of the agony 1) nature : but with 
herself in her woeful reticence at times like that? that month love came to its highest and best in m« I Florence — there 
‘ know that is true, because 1 was led to forget myself and was transfig 
- to think only of the dear girl who lay upon her bed, wort tion, utter 
There is good cause, | fear, for the old plaint that the sim hin, languishing with the poison of death in her heart sorption of het 
plest motive of the woman is past finding out. No normal Oh, I wanted her to live! self in the inet 
man is hard to understand ; his commonest actions betray Ihe quiet old doctor came one evening at the month's — table glory ot het 
him, show him for what he is; neither emphatic avowal nor — end, spending a long time in the sick-room ; and when he motherhood 


artful silence on his part can hinder an easy interpretation lett he took me with him into the dooryard and told me that What had gon 





of his behavior. It is very different with the woman. Cry Florence must go quietly and naturally to sleep that night, betore the 
a question to the farthest star, and an answer will come 9 or she would be dead betore the coming of morning. At virgin” years ot 
sooner than self-confession from the inmost heart of a midnight she was still awak« ‘* You need give no medi- dreams, the pas 
woman to a man. Is it because she knows the* in the cine after twelve o’clock,’’ the doctor had said. I bent sion of love tol 
man’s vocabulary there are no words for he mean- over the bed and kissed my wife gently, then went away, hermate—every 
ings? What a hopeless maze it is! Florence let me leaving her alone in the darkened room. Through four thing, seemed 


absorb her into my life; and, save for her impe netrable awful hours | sat just outside the door, kee ping very still, Only probation; 
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she had risen ‘upon stepping-stones of her dead she clasped my neck with her arms, holding me close. For many nights thereafter I slept as though I should 
selves ”’ to this final and supreme estate. I felt a sting of If her grief had been turbulent that crisis was past; she never get enough of it. That was not true ot Florence 


pain hidden in the revelation ; but the pain did not strike 
deep, for | thought that by-and-by she would feel her old 
need of me and give to me again the place in her heart 
which I had learned to call mine 

From the first it seemed that our boy did not have a 


fair chance for his life. Florence’s sickness had robbed 


her of her own vitality, so that she could not nurse him 
at her breast, and he did not thrive Phat was so long 
ago! 1 cannot remember his baby face clearly ; | doubt 


> 
it I should know it if I saw it before me now; but I 
remember his limpid, innocent eyes, that were clouded 
with the pathos of his weakness. [| have never telt for any 
other creature anything like the tenderness I felt for him 
Love alone does not always be get tenderness It was 
his frailty and helpless dependence that blotted out all 
thoughts but those of complete devotion. My teeling 
for him is not merely retrospective — the emotional fond 
ness of gentle memory; it was stronger while he lived 
than itis now. I loved him very dearly; | would have 
given my life for him without a moment’s hesitation 
1 am glad to find in my life that one little oasis of pertect 
unselfishness 

Florence's attitude toward the child was fairly abject ; 
she clung to him as though she knew he was to di 
be had no strength to give him. Neither of 
us failed in our devotion through the tour months ot the 
baby’s life, and we were closer together than at any other 
time, before or since. Our sympathy wascomplete. My 
work at the office was very exacting at that time of the 
year, leaving me worn with fatigue at the day’s end; yet 
when the office closed | went home upon winged teet, to 
walk the floor tor most of every night, carrying the boy 
inimy arms. He could not sleep otherwise. 


iuse she 


on 


I have said that our mutual understanding was com- 
plete ; but in one particular it was tacit, not spoken 
We both felt what was to come; but we set a jealous 
guard upon our lips, and neither would say one word that 
might sharpen the other's dread and sorrow. Once, 
when the doctor came, he sat for a long time looking 
upon the pinched little face that rested languidly upon 
my arm. ‘‘Poorlittlechap!’’ hesaidatlast. It was as if 
hel 1is own helplessness. I saw Florence's 

ily white with terror, and after that | 
rts to sustain and comfort her. 
t aspect of things ; and I have written 
nothing more or less than the truth. 
+r aspect, harder to write of because it 
woo w anyseit alone. For the first time in my life | 
began to realize the strain of debt. For many weeks 
the doctor came daily to the house, sometimes twice a 
day ; and at the last there was a trained nurse. There 
were many little runlets besides in which the money 
escaped ; and beneath my dominant anxiety for my loved 
ones there came another worry when I saw that the 
expenses of our home amounted to three times my salary 
Phere was nothing I could do. To besure, I had friends 
who would have been glad to lend me money, but that 
would have been only a shifting of the load. Before 
long, under the double care, I grew nervous, dull, inapt, 
and my work at the office suffered for want of vigorous 
attention. My employer spoke of it more than once, 
reproving me, trying to spur me to a better performan 
He did not know my circumstances, and | would not tell 
him ; | have always disliked excuses. Those were weary 
days — weary, weary! but I would give a great deal to 
live through them again and to start the after years anew. 

One cold, blustering afternoon I sat at my desk that was 
piled high with unfinished work. My head was aching 
fiercely, and my body tingling with nervous excitement. 
I had been trying to work, but had given it up at last, its 
details becoming a meaningless blurinmy mind. Then, 
while I stared moodily at the litter of papers, | saw a boy 
standing upon the sidewalk without, regarding me 
through the window. I had often seen him upon the 
streets near my home—a red-haired, blunt-teatured 
youngster, almost grotesquely ugly. Since that day the 
very sight of a red-haired boy affects me distastetully. 
He was not protected against the sharp winter wind ; he 
was shaking and shivering, his hands plunged deep into 
the pockets of his worn trousers, his nose and ears pur- 
ple with cold. He had been running, and his panting 
breath came in quick clouds of white vapor. When he 
had caught my eye he came awkwardly upon the steps 
and into the office, standing beside my desk, snuffling 
and licking his tongue across his chapped lips. Per- 
haps he was possessed by an unripe sense of compas- 
sion, for he hesitated in giving me his message; but 
it came out bluntly at last: ‘* Say, they want you to 
go hom Your baby’s dead!" 


aX 


It was a strange homegoing. For a part of the way I 
ran, my feet lagging far behind my desire ; and fora part 
of the way I loitered, putting off the final moment. 
When I got to the house and went into the sitting-room 
Florence was not there. The nurse had the body of the 
child upon her lap, getting it ready to be clothed for the 
last time in fresh garments. As I entered she drew the 
corner of her apron over the naked form, to hide it from 
my eyes. Two or three neighbor-women were moving 
stealthily about the room, busying themselves with noth- 
ing in particula They looked at me compassionately ; 


but I did not care for their red-eyed sympathy; | 
wished they would go home. After the strain of months 
of anticipation I was not at all excited by the actual 
presence of death ; indeed, while I stood for a few mo 
ments, looking down upon the frail litthke body, my 
thoughts seemed to clear, and there came to me a Cer- 


and relief: I 


tain sense of pea was almost unemo- 
tional hat is not very well said; but I cannot better 
detine the feeling. Iwas not consciously glad to ‘lave it 


1 


over; it was rather the feeling of a man trom whom there 
has been litted a burden greater than his strength, that 
was slowly crushing him down, though while it rested 
upon him it was borne with the faithfulness which only 
vreat love can inspire 
Viter a while [ turned away and went into our bed 
room adjoining. Florence lay upon her bed, her face 
buried from sight in the pillow. She did not look up, 
she speak ; she only stretched out hand 
for min I laid myself and 


nor did her 


down at her sidk 


was very quiet now, and I thought her in a like state 
with myself. Stroking her soft hair gently I whispered 
We mustn't grieve, dear. It’s better as it is.’’ 

It was not what I should have said, perhaps, had I not 
been too worn and tired to think clearly. She raised 
her head from the pillow, turning to me a face I| hardly 
knew —a face swollen, livid, transformed. I had never 
guessed that eyes could express what hers did then. 

Better as it she repeated, her voice swelling 
with a passionate bitterness. ‘‘ Do you think that?’’ 


Ys i 


oer 


I did not try toanswer. She hid her face again, and | 
made a poor attempt to soothe her with caresses Soon 
I heard some one enter the outer room trom the street, 
and in a moment Florence’s mother stood by the bed- 
side. She was a woman I had never quite understood 

a large, majestic creature, austerely cold in her wonted 
manner, lightly cynical concerning many of the things I 
held in high regard. I had come to think that it would 
be impossible tor her to show any warmth of emotion 
But in that moment she was not the same woman. She 
threw aside her heavy wrap and sank upon her knees, 
opening her arms to my girl with a great cry that was 
vibrant with love and compassionate understanding 

‘* Florence! My poor, poor child !”’ 

* Mother Oh, my baby!’’ Florence wailed, her 
head upon her mother’s shoulder, her body shaken by a 
rising tumult of The older woman knelt where 
she was, rocking gently back and forth, holding the 
bowed head against her, speaking with the inarticulate 
syllables of womanly solicitude and sympathy. She did 
not look at me nor speak to me. 1 began to feel that | 
was an alien, and soon | got up and went away, leaving 
them together. I thought that a kindness, *' They 
understand one another,’’ I told myself; ‘* her mother 
can comfort her better than I can."’ And I had much to 
besides, in making needful preparations for the 
funeral. I kept as busy as possible over these details, 
obeying the man’s instinct, which makes him avoid 
dwelling upon painful presentments. I was glad to be 
busy 

I feared that when we should come to the point of 
taking up our old life again it would be difficult ; I could 
not prefigure how we should get on with it, after the 
long interval, crowded with facts and tense with feeling. 
Could the old life ever have the old, fresh flavor? I 
wondered. What tricks would memory be playing with 
us? What spectres would there be to front us at un- 
expected turns of the way? I was troubled by many 
misgivings, which I kept carefully to myself. 

Atter seeing our boy laid to rest Florence and I went 
home at once. Our friends were considerate enough to 
leave us to ourselves, and we prepared a snug little sup- 
per before the open fire in our sitting-room. Fora long 
time we had been used to disorderly makeshifts in all 
our household arrangements ; our hours of rest had been 
sadly broken, our meals haphazard and poor; every- 
thing had been let go at sixes and sevens before the 
larger duty and anxiety. When we got home, in 
the early winter dusk, we found that in our absence the 
neighbor-women had put the rooms to rights, making 
them clean and bright and cozy, putting out of sight 
everything that would remind us of the last few days. | 
helped Florence to get the supper ready, and we at 
with strong appetites. To say it baldly and without 
apology, I was grateful for the change. We sat for more 
than an hour at the table, enjoying perfect leisure, talk 
ing with an exaggerated cheerfulness, as people do in 
the time of emotional reaction that follows reliet from 
painful experiences; and I thought thankfully of the 
uninterrupted night's rest to come. 


ox 


With me this was not a forced mood ; it came as nat- 
urally as any other of my life. _ 1 felt that there was much 
to livefor. The past had held pain and suffering, which 
[ had endured while they lasted, not without fortitude ; 
but now I was willing to let the past lie, and begin upon 
the future. Had it been possible I make no doubt that 
I should have been willing to blot our brief tragedy from 
my memory. Nor, | am_ persuaded, was that feeling 
peculiar to myself. It is the man’s way to put aside 
every thought and emotion that have served their ends 

past joys no less than past sorrows — so that he may 
be tree to live and work unhindered, with every new 
impression unclouded. 

At first | thought that Florence was to share this mood 

with me; but the thought was short-lived. When the 
supper things were cleared away, and everything made 
tidy for the night, we sat down comfortably betore the 
fire, side by side, as we had been wont to do in the 
months betore our baby was born, when we had never 
failed to talk over the little happenings of the day. 1 
had always found that the best hour of all, and hoped 
for a frank return to its cheery practice sut though | 
made a hardy effort to touch the familiar strings to the 
old, light tunes, they seemed to have fallen lax, and gave 
forth only a discordant tinkle. All had gone well enough 
while we were busy over the supper, with something to 
fix attention upon; but now, as I had dreaded, memory 
asserted itself. Little by littke our speech lagged, and 
silence fell between us, amounting soon to real constraint 
Each waited for the other to speak of the dead child, 
and so fix the place he would have in our future rela- 
tions ; yet both held back from saying the first word. I 
wish I had been braver just thén, or more generous ; but 
I let my own desire master me ; and that desire was for 
forgetfulnes I felt that I had drunk to excess of strong 
emotion, and coveted nothing so much as 4 restoration 
oftranquillity. After atime, when the constra.nt became 
ilmost tangible, I made a determined effort to throw it 
off. Some new magazines had come in that day’s mail. 
Choosing one of these, I found a bright, high-spirited bit 
of fiction, and read it aloud, trying to enter into its vivid 
humor and to compel Florence’s sympathy. It was not 
a successful effort, and when the story was finished I 
laid the magazine aside. I have said that I was very 
tired ; and soon I dropped into a doze in my chair, wak 
ing by-and-by to find Florence regarding me curiously. 
I could not guess what was in her thoughts —- or if I did 
guess I put it aside resolutely. When the evening came 
to a close neither had spoken a word of the baby 


be! »bs 


do, 





Sometimes, at long intervals, | would waken to find her 
weeping upon her pillow, in the lonely dark. Always I 
did what | could to quiet her, in my own way, with 
caresses and calm words words which did not touch 
directly upon our loss, but merely took it for granted. 
To be quite just, 1 am constrained to say that in my 
inmost heart | suffered keenly from this repression of 
feeling. I had loved the boy, and I loved his memory. 
Often and often I would be caught unawares, as with a 
stab of pain, by sudden recollection of one or another of 
his little tricks of eye, voice or hand; but always I 
made laste to find a way to dull the pain. How weak 
| was! And even the little strength | had was used 
amiss. While our life had disclosed only the length and 
breadth of love and confidence I had been equal to it; 
but had given to it a third dimension, and I 
feared to trust myself to its depths. 


SOTTOW 
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My poor wife! What grim terrors must those lonely 
days have held for her! Whence, 1 wonder, came her 
? Has the mighty passion of Motherhood its own 
wellsprings of healing, which no agony can choke? | 
am ready to believe it, when | think of those days, 
remembering how little aid she got from me, yet how 
bravely she triumphed over her own every inclination, 
and how « heerfully she fell again, as ot old, into the ways 
of lite I chose forher. She vielded herself to my evident 
desire without reserve, putting away everything about the 
house that might give paintul reminder of the child 
hiding in her heart, the while, God knows what dis 
traught memories ot her own hopes and dreams. Only 
now and then, when we sat together in the evenings, 
would I get a faint hint of her real feeling, seeing her 
resting listlessly before the fire, her hands folded in her 
empty lap, her sad eyes brooding upon the blaze. But 
at a word her bright smile was ready. Yes, | failed 
then, being afraid to touch the wound that death had 
made. And that was the beginning of our fashion of 
keeping silence with one another —a fashion that has 
ever since persisted. We talk freely about trivial things, 
but about the great realities we say almost never a word. 

The habit of reticence extended to other themes 
wherein we had a common interest. One of these was 
the new burden of debt. As the days passed, and riy 
creditors began to press, I was sorely distressed. Try 
as I would I could find no way out for the near future. 
] kept this trouble to myself, thinking the disclosure 
would worry Florence, and that I should thus have her 
worries added to my own. Whatever she thought she 
kept silence. 

It was in those evenings that I first took up n 
Perhaps there was within me a feeble glow of 
ambition, kindled at the fire in my books; but 
I sought a means to more complete forgetful: 
sorrow and care. The first trials charmed me, fas« 
me ; little by little, as practice gave me a hardier grip, 
whim passed into purpose. I had a native instinct tora 
story, and the study of noble models had given me some 


! 
solace 


serviceable knowledge of the art of telling one Soon | 
was absorbed heart and soul; and my zest was height- 
ened as the thought came that | might turn thi ty 


to account in the markets. One after another | 
my bits of prentice-work into the mails, sending 
weary pilgrimages to a score of shrines, gatl 
stubborn resolve under the sting of continual 1 
I set myself to win 

Florence knew of this. I doubt it she felt mu. 
a passive interest — such,an interest as a dutiful wife may 
take in her husband's least vagary. She listened when 
I read my stories to her; and then, as now, she gave 
thm a calm, dispassionate, unvarying approval ; but I 
feit that her sympathy was more assumed than real, and 
this fretted me. Our nearest approach to a quarrel 
came at that time, when my pride was morbidly tender, 
and when Florence, all unintentionally, touched it in its 
sore centre. 

It was late one night when I put the finishing touch to 
a manuscript; and forthwith I began to read it aloud, 
while Florence sat in her accustomed listless attitude, 
looking into the fire. When I had finished she gave no 
sign for a long time. Then she asked abruptly 

‘* Tom, are we very much in debt ?”’ 

In mean exasperation | threw the manuscript upon the 
table, settled back in my chair, and held my tongue 


an 

‘* You haven’t told me,’ she went on evenly. ‘I 
want to know how much we owe.”’ 

‘Six hundred dollars,’’ I answered shortly. She 


kept thoughtful silence for a time, twisting her handker- 
chiet in nervous fingers. 

‘* We must pay it,’ she said at last; and when I did 
not answer: ‘* You must let me help to earn the money.”’ 

The suggestion stung me into temper. ‘* No,” I 
said ; ‘* I shall pay it myself.”’ 

‘* How can you ?"’ she asked 
your salary.”’ 

‘*T mean to do something with my writing,’’ I said. 

‘* Oh!” she returned with the same listlessness, and 
the word fell like a spark upon tinder. 

‘* Florence !’’ 1 flashed. ‘‘ Florence, you've changed 
lately, a great deal. You aren’tatall as you used to be. 
You never used to doubt me.”’ 

oe she answered slowly, bitterly, ‘‘ I know 
there’s a difference. I’ve become a mother, and I've 
lost my baby. ‘That naturally makes a difference in a 
woman. I've felt the change ; I've felt it growing upon 
me, every day, while I've been going about the house, 
from one room to another, all day iong, trying to keep 
busy and cheerful, and yet. ‘i spite of myself, looking 
about, all the time, for-—tor something that isn’t here. 
You don’t feel it,’’ she cried, tremulous with sudden 
passion. ‘‘ You are glad to have your work, and to 
forget. You — But there she checked herself 
abruptly, and after a moment she arose and left the foom. 

My poor wife! If only I had had some small grace of 
soul! But my hur’ pride held me fast in my chair, where 
I sat far into the night, nursing the wound, indulging 
that meanest of all meannesses — self-pity. I knew that 
life would not be the same to us after that. 


‘* It will take years, on 
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E WAS a lecturing philos 
opher, and his lectures ap 
pealed to women mort 
than they did to men Not that 
he was etfeminate, but that ther 
was something in the Byronk 
face, the mobile and shaven lip 
and the romantic eve that mace 
for success among womankind 
whenever he spoke in public, no matter what he said. 
One morning he tound in his mail a letter from an admirer 
ina Michigan town. It ran as 
‘My dear Mr. Stan l 
Would you come down from 
to inscribe your name for ttle w 


who has heard you speak at Det 


tollow 


id height long « 


pro 
man way outin M 
olt and at Saginaw ¢ 

nks you one of the wisest, kin men ? 
*Yours ina flutter of ex MikIAM Cass 


who th 


est ol 


reclancy 


and then laughingly tossed 
vas Intent on her own mail 


find im my 


letter throug 
it over to Mrs. Stanton, who 
‘* That's the kind | 
** Shall I answer her?’”’ 
Mrs. Stanton read the letter and flung it from het 
gesture of impatience 
Idiot !”’ said she ‘* Write her an answer on the 


He read the 
iudiences, said he 
with a 


type 


writer and let me sign it 
** No, you write it and I'll sign it 
] will,’’ said Mrs. Stanton with determination, and 
she stra ay sat down to her desk and wrote this letter 





Viv dear M ( 
It is words like yours that enable me to < 


work We are twin souls, and 


ontinue in my 
the next time you are in my 





audience you must yuurself known to me I picture 
you as being smal iette, with dreamy eves and soft 
sweet inguorous ha I1ragrant aS new-Mowh meadows int 
h of June I \ subscribe f 
\ nk ving f 
1 
Great Ceesar’s ghost said Mr. Stanton when he 
had read the not * Do you want me to sign this 
| 


I most certainly do. [just want to lead the little ninny 
Ts } ] 


she has a mother she'll not let her play outdoors tor 


on 
a week on account of receiving a letter from 
‘* Dear, you're spiteful,’ said her husband, smiling 
No, I'm not,"’ said Mrs. Stanton I'd 

her on until we go out to Michi 
trip, and then I'd like 
I think of her, 


Well, 


a Strange! 

like to lead 
van on your next lecturing 
to meet her face to tace, tell her what 
and give her some motherly , 
I don't care what you do, 


advice 





Author of “ Cheerful Americans,” “ More Cheer 
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Chere, 1 Mrs. Stanton to hers« if l can gett 
the point of proposing marriage to the little silly then when 
we go to Grand Rapids I'll take pleasure in explaining to 
her that] am the Gilbert of her dream 

But Mrs. Stanton said nothing to her In uni ‘ ny 
to enjoy the tun when they and the romantic Miriam came 
lace to race 

After this she went after the mail herself on the | ot 
needing the exercise 

So it happens 1 that the reply came to her. and was re 
by her and not shown to hin It Nn 

Wy dear G ) 

QT mse Ca ne M im \ isIna eat 
not that those who loved me might so call mx 

I have bought tickets for mother and myself for ir les 
ture at Grand Rapids, and I wish you to meet h but after that 
Iw iree you trom her chaperonage She 1s ve idvanced in 
her views, an she, like myself, is a grea ic ‘ f \ 
She does not know that I am writing these lett 
I am quite sure she would be glad that I had f ‘ | 
friendship with such a teacher as y are 

‘Fly, happy hours, and spe¢e the day that t ys y t 
Grand Rapids 

Phe thought that you are not married fills me with rapt 
I wonder why Do not tl m niy, | t s leay 
year, ana if \ come to Grand Ray Ss \ l1must ne \ ir heart 

th t ' " 

Don't you Steve ] 

\ 
¢ t \I “tT 
rhe ‘ ‘ | ‘ 

Dp Vir I 

I « 1 me r stand it to at Iw 
propose ul ] wtto say y now tha ‘ y 
lam w ng t nethen M y's mie \I Gy rt 
Sta n. Iw d like to settle down and stop lecturing, a 
talk about Byron, and liste t m \ ‘ from 

1 until night. Why flit from city t ‘ I ca 
setlie ¢ wi 1 Sa iwa « it res \ \ Se i 
You w ha i ince t veri pers 1 \ 
I |e re at Gsta Ra 

\ rs forey i. \ 

If she can stand that treacle said M Stant l 
vonder what sort of girl she is I wouldn't 1 sé 

er for world And whe | set d expl ( 
things I'll read | mor! that w \ 
( rt ever read 


By Charles Battell Loomis 

















and if you dare me to 
iii sign this, although you know pertectly well I'd never 
vrite such a letter to any woman 
Mr. Stanton tound himself kissed 
Phen he sat down to his wite’s desk and was about to copy 
his wite’s letter whi ught came to him, and he 
Here, your har 1 cu 
( Si this yvoursel 
\ ek later Stanton came 
back trom the post-ottice, his 
round tace beaming 
You've start it said 
Read that 
Mrs. Stanton took the tter 
: handed her, and her tace 
flushed as she re ad 
Wy dear Nol / re? 
Your letter was like a dream 
pon a bank of violets. You have 


pictured me as I am, and I half be 


lieve that vou noticed me at vour 
lecture I must ask you a fatal 
question: Are you married? Do 
not tell me ves, because, although 
I can love, I cannot love a married 
mia I wish that we might carry on 


a Platonic friendship and talk about 
irt and music and letters. Whois 
vour favorite poet? Mine is Byron 
As to music lam of open mind. I 
ike what you like I am so fond of 
music that anv music’s musical to 

When two souls are twins in 
their thoughts no formal introduc 
t is necessary, and I feel as if I 
had known you for years and years 

Yours endlessly MIRIAM.” 

That settles that,” 
Stanton when his wife had fin 
ished the letter and had thrown it 
in a little wad into the waste 
basket. ‘* You got more than 
vou were looking for. I should 
think you’d be ashamed of your 
self for having made such a lettet 
possible.”’ 

‘* Gilbert, I didn’t think there 
were such people possible.’’ 

‘ There are six or seven kinds 
of people,”’ said Stanton, nodding 
his head with great solemnity, 
and then he took his mail and 
went up into his study to work 
on his new spring lecture 
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something of the spirit of 
Bluebeard’s wife. She ** wanted 
to know,’’ and so when her hus- 
band had gone to his work she 
took the letter out of the waste-basket, smoothed it out, 
and after reading it through again she sat down and wrote 

Mi dear may 


I have no wife”’ 
self), ‘‘and I cannot 


“Come 


I call you Miriam ? 
‘Nor have I,’’ said Mrs. Stanton to her 
tell you the emotions that your letter 
aroused in me. Why is it that twin souls are so often con 
demned to live apart? Why is it that I am not to lecture this 
spring at Saginaw City? But I do expect to be at Grand 
Rapids on March 3, and if you are there do not fail to linger in 
the corridor—with your mother, if necessary —that I may meet 
you and at least grasp the hand that pens such lines to me. 
‘Yes, I love Byron, and I love music, but the sweetest music 
of allis the music of a woman’s voice. Vouchsafe* «i music to 
“Yours in the bonds of Platonic friendship, GILBE?T.” 


Around to Our House for Some Chafing-Dish Experiments, and We 


Complete Letter-Writer. | am * Mirry 
It so happened that Mrs. Stanton was confined to the 
house by acold a few days after had sent 
letter, and that is why Gilbert came home with the mail 
and said: ** What's the meaning of this, Laura ? 
rhis’’ was letter number seven, and it ran 
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she this last 





Dear Gilly 
‘Will meet you in the corridor after the Grand Rapid 
lecture 
on, ye hours, flit, ye hours, flit 
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Mirry,’’ although what she said 
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But,”’ continued the little woman, ‘* vou needn't deny 

hat you are * Gilly 

It was now Stanton’s triumph 
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Because Other Girls 


Were Free 
By Ethel Hobart 


ILi. you step into the study, Miss? I will see if 
Mrs. Reynolds is at home.’’ 
A long figure rose from the Morris-chair by the fire. 

** | will see if Mother is in, Kate,’’ said a deep and pleasantly 
quiet voice. 

The girl who had just entered stood quite still, one hand on 
the rich furs at her throat. - She looked like some brilliant bit ot 
color and life and loveliness suddenly Irozen. 

‘I had understood that you were not at home this winter,’’ 
 —-—- —_— she said very coldly with her head thrown back 

‘* T wasn’t to be, but my plans changed. Will you sit down ? 
I] will speak to Mother.”’ 

‘* Mother is engaged with a business caller in the drawing-room,”’ he said, 
returning aftera moment. ‘* She is delighted that you came, says she’s wanted to 
see you for days about the East End work, and she hopes you'll stay to dinner. | 
said you couldn’t possibly. Was that right?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the girl, still standing, and looking straight at him with her bright, 
grayish eyes. ‘‘ Quite right, thank you.’’ 

‘* She will be in just as soon as she can get away.’’ Jack Reynolds walked to 
the fire, stirred it gently, then turned to the girl standing so grave and still, with 
the brilliant color burning in her face. 

‘* Won't you sit down?’’ he said gently. 

‘* 1 don’t know. Yes—I think I will.”’ 

She picked up a magazine and took it to the farthest window-seat ; then she 
removed her furs, and settled herself deliberately. 

‘* May I stay?” asked the man very humbly. 

‘* Certainly,’’ she replied, not looking up from the magazine in her hand, and 
speaking courteously, as one would speak to a stranger. 








OX 


There was a long pause, broken only by the flickering of the fire and the sudden 
thud and sputter of a breaking log. The cozy, book-lined room was growing darker ; 
there was hardly light enough now from the flaming winter sunset without for the 
girl in the window-seat to see her magazine. The quiet flicker of the fire made a 
little path across the polished floor to where she sat. But Jack Reynolds was looking 
moodily straight ahead. At last he spoke. 

‘* Did you get my note ?’’ he asked abruptly. 

‘* Your note? I think I don’t understand,’’ she answered politely. 

‘* Two years ago ——”’ 

‘* Oh, two years ago! Yes—I seem to remember —a note.”’ 

There was another pause. 

‘* And you have forgiven me ?’”’ 

‘* Forgiven? I think I have both forgiven and —forgotten you,’’ she said with 


her eyes still on the page it was too dark to see. There was no anger in her voice 
Reynolds rose from his seat by the fire. 
‘* Then I shall force myself upon you for a few moments,”’ he said, ‘‘ distasteful 


as it must be to you. One can never explain in a note, and here there is so much 

more than one might think to explain. I have spent a long time upon the explana- 

tion, and I had begun to despair of ever having the chance to place it before you 

I shall not ask you to listen, because you must. I shall never trouble you again.’’ 
Thank you,’’ said Alice Burnham dryly 

He passed to his desk that stood beside her in the window, and winced a little 
as she drew her sweeping skirts away from him as he passed. He came back to 
the firelight with a manuscript in his hand. 

‘* As you know,” said he, tacing her a moment, tall and graceful, with the little 
SC holarly stoop to his shoulders, and the firelight reflecting on his glasses and deep- 
ening the lines of hard work upon his long, clean-cut face, ‘* most of my writings 
are of sociology and other stupid topics ; but this is a contession.”’ 

‘*T am tired of men’s contessions,’’ murmured the girl. ‘‘ That is why I left 
socie ty.”’ 

Again Reynolds winced, but he unfolded his manuscript and began to talk in his 
‘quiet, authoritative way. 

‘* Once there was a man,”’ he said, ‘‘ to put the plot of my little story briefly —a 
man born intoa rather fast and fashionable set of people. But he had no genius for 
society — or for anything else, much,’’ he added bitterly. ‘* Well, he went through 
college rather a grind, he went deeper into philosophy and Greek thana gentleman 
need. But his mother had the real social gift, and it hurt her to have her son such 
afailure. So to please her he at last consented to ‘ go out.’ And was he bored? 
Alas, no! His young head Was quite turned by the ease and glitter of it all. He 
went to dances where he was very awkward, but the girls were kind to him because 


‘ 


he was new and queer, I suppose. Anyway, his foolish head was quite turned, and 
he quickly developed a faculty for nonsense and afternoon-tea flirting. Yet there 
was one face that he followed everywhere. Then came the slow disillusionment : 


he began to see the hollowness of it all, the sly coarseness of some of the older 
women, the sparkling vulgarity of some of the girls. One night, after a dinner, two 
belles of the season took him out on a little balcony, and one of them untied his 
necktie and the other amused herself by playing with his hair—‘ she did love 
to play with men’s hair,’ she said. They both kissed him good-night gayly, 
and fled through the long French window.’ 


on 


The girl rose to her feet with a little hurt noise in her throat, then sat down again. 

Then he said very gently : ‘* You see, all girls are not like that, but the man was 
a fool, and he made no distinctions — he did not understand girls well enough to 
know. Soitwenton. Well, asI said, there was one face he followed everywhere, 
a small, vivacious face, with a wild-rose flush on it, and fluffy brown hair that was 
always getting in her eyes, and the quickest, merriest tongue you ever listened to. 
She, he knew, was like all the rest.’’ There was the slightest little movement from 
the window-seat. ‘* Well,’’ he went on quietly, ‘* they flirted along merrily —she 
seemed to like him better than the other men; and he, well, he didn’t realize what 
she meant to him until a long time afterward. He only knew her at dances and 
dinners ; he never saw anything but her frivolous side ; and one night, when they 
were at a Christmas house-party together, at — at Little Arlington, he was skating 
with her. They had drifted far away from the others, he and she in the moonlight 
and the quiet, with the silent, bare woods all about them. And suddenly he caught 
her in his arms and stopped short: they had skated very close to a spring hole in 
the pond, where the ice is dangerously thin. And then he looked down upon 
her tace, and remembered all those other girls, and—and he asked if he might 
kiss her."’ His voice sank to a whisper. 

This time the girl rose and stood still. Her voice was low, but it trembled a little 
with her indignation. 

‘* It always seemed interesting to me,”’ she said very slowly, ‘‘ that the one 
really brilliant man I knew should be the only one who was stupid enough to 
insult me 

‘* It was—interesting,’’ he repeated slowly, ‘‘ as you say, that, just because the 
other girls he knew were rather free, and because she was young and vivacious 
and had fluffy hair that would get in her eves, he should have made such a 
ghastly mistake. Well, he suffered for it, so never mind. He went back to his 
books where he belonged, and after a while the girl, who was too clever for 
society, left the social whirl for serious art work, and she completely forgot that 
she'd ever been insulted by a fool. But somehow he didn’t forget, and he began 
to find that the worship of a saint in Heaven was hardly holy enough for her. Well, 
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The Song of the 


Forest 
By Temple Bailey 





door two yellow, gleaming eyes showed where the tiger 
had sought seclusion. The panthers paced back and forth with 
padded steps. The leopards played with the sun-dried leaves. 

Ursula went first to the lions’ den. 

‘* Isn't that lioness a beauty ?’’ she said to Cunningham. 

The lithe creature leaped back and forth in front of her mate, 
stopping now and then to rub her soft head against his tawny 
sides. But not once did the lion stir. With massive head 
erect, immovable as the Sphinx, his eyes looked out steadily 
over the hills. Cunningham went close to the bars 

‘* Old fellow,’’ he said, ‘* you are caged, and you want to be off where the wind 
blows free — poor beast.”’ 

For a moment the lion’s eyes flickered, then he raised his head and gave a long 
roar: the cry of the restless, angry, wild thing that is caught. 

Ursula clung to Cunningham. 

‘** What makes him do that?’’ she said. 

‘* He hates it,’ said Cunningham, and something in the intensity of his tone 
made Ursula stare at him. Then he looked down into her startled face. 

‘* T am like him,’’ he said; ‘‘ | am penned up.”’ 


Ox 


They walked over to a marble seat by the lake, and the bitterness died out of 
Cunningham's face as he watched Ursula feed the swans. 

She broke off bits of cake and held them out to the great white birds, then drew 
back half afraid of their eager beaks 

‘* Come and help me,”’ she said presently, but Cunningham shook his head 

‘* Too tame for me,’’ he said. Then he laughed. ‘* 1 would rather open that 
cage up there and have a run across the hills with the lion.”’ 

** Oh,”’ she shivered, ‘* oh, how awful if he should get out.”’ 

She sat down beside him. Her red parasol made a splash of crimson against 
the white of her gown and the white of the marble. There were cherries in her hat 
and her lips were red. She was very modish and very beautiful, and Cunningham's 
fingers itched to get at a pencil. 

‘* What did you mean,”’ she asked, ‘*‘ when you said you were penned up? 

He tried to laugh again, lightly. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he said; but his eyes went to 
where the lion, with his head dropped on his paws, still looked out over the hills 

‘* You meant something,’’ she said with decision. ‘* Tell me."’ 

For a moment he hesitated, then he plunged in. 

‘* It has been coming over me fora long time, Ursula,”’ he said. ** The longing 
for Crag House and the free life I led there ; for the nights under the stars, for the 
days in the hush of the forest. I am sick of the bang and the clatter of this big 
town, where men rush and strive through their youth, and dry up when they are old, 
and die weighted down by their money-bags. I know you love it, and I have 
made up my mind that when we marry I shall setthe down and be happy here, but 
sometimes ——’’ he stopped and dug his whip deep into the gravel. 

She had opened her parasol, and now she held it so that it shielded her face 

‘* Sometimes ?’’ she said. 

‘* Sometimes I wonder it I can ever stand it if I can live,’ he brought out 
the words breathlessly, ‘‘ any more than that old fellow up there can live without 
rebelling.’’ 

‘* And I,”’ her voice came from behind the parasol, ‘‘ I love the city, I love the 
noise and bustle, and I should die in the stillness and darkness of your forest.”’ 

‘* | know,”’ he said softly. ‘* Dear, 1 know.” 

She shut the parasol and they stared at each other with drawn faces. 

‘* What are we going to do?’’ demanded Cunningham. 

It never entered their thoughts for a moment that they might break their engage 
ment. When Cunningham had come back to town trom his chosen life in the 
Northern forest he had found that the little girl he had known as a boy had become 
the lady of his dreams, and Ursula had known that for her there could be no 
other. ‘That the way of love might not be smooth, however, Fate had raised up the 
barrier of their differing temperaments —a barrier that threatened their happiness 

‘* No woman could stand it,’’ Ursula went on presently ; ‘a woman craves 
society. To be away from the city —away from my friends —I think I should go 
mad, Richard.” , 

‘You would have me.’ 

‘* | know,’’ her voice trembled. ‘‘ It is the ideal—we two, and the world for- 
gotten. I wonder that I should not think it enough happiness.’’ 

‘*T should not have raised the question, Ursula. It was rather babyish,’’ he 
apologized. ‘‘ I could be happy with you in a skyscraper, if necessary ; but oh, my 
dear, the other is so much better.”’ 

‘* Of course you think so,”’ she began, with a woman's insistence upon the 
continuance of the argument. 

But Cunningham knew that it could never be settled by logic. What she was, she 
was by the grace of God. He would not acknowledge a flaw in her. 

After all, he could not blame her. There was a charm in the electric-lighted nights 
in the city — jewel-crowned with its myriad of flashing points ; there was the stir 
that thrilled men’s pulses and the excitement that got into one’s veins like wine. 

‘* Shall we spend our honeymoon at Crag House ?”’ he asked as they rose to go, 
and hung on her answer. 

Her lids dropped over her eves, but a little blush flitted across her cheeks under 
the shadow of her hat. 

‘** Oh, then,’’ she said softly, ‘* of course,’’ and followed him to where the horse 
and trap waited by the roadside. 

As he helped her in she looked at him with gay defiance. 

‘* But we shall come back soon to our house in town.”’ 

‘* Whenever you are ready, Ursula mine,’’ he said ; but a shadow lay in his eyes. 


ox 


It was September when they came finally to Crag House. 

For three months Ursula had lived strenuously. She had been féted, and stared 
at, and photographed, and interviewed, and had been given all the conspicuousness 
accorded those who wed in high places. 

Cunningham had effaced himself gracefully. ‘‘ I shall simply be in the way,”’ he 
had said when the dressmaking and tailoring fever was on her. *‘‘ I will run up to 
Crag House for a while.’’ 

And he would come back looking like a young god fresh from Olympus. 

+* How you love it,’’ she would say to him, halt jealously. 

‘* How I love you,” he would parry, and lead her to other topics. 

She gazed at the house curiously as they approached. In the half darkness she 
could see nothing but a long, low, rambling building, set on a rocky point at the 
edge of the primeval forest. 

Cunningham lifted her over the threshold and carried her across the hall to a 
deep chair in front of the fire. 

‘Your throne,’ he said, ana took off her hat. ‘‘ I want to see the light of my 
own fire on your hair,’’ he explained ardently as he drew out the hatpins. 

To Ursula, after the rush and strain of the weeks that had passed, the quret 
of the house was a haven of peace. She fought against the charm of its stillness, 
but it was insistent. Her room was sweet with late roses, the linen was lavender- 
scented, while through the windows ca » spicy odor of the pines. 

The next morning Cunningham t *he forest. 
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He Had Faith in the Doctor English as She is Wrote 
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Over Mr. Box’s Grave ** 4nd the Holy Ghost di led j he for 4 ** your husband came in here yesterday ‘ t ' > P bottle for naan riet 
Here lies one Box within another. d Phis time his eyes looked straight up as half a pound of soap and halt a pound of = " keep t igerie stir fir } self 
The one of wood was very good, if in prayerful attitude, and he was rewarded — not [his isn’t the soap: this is the cheese across ¢ ' and ¢ } 9 day Mr 
We cannot say so much for t’ other. by the graceful sway of the dove through the air as ‘** The cheese ! exclaimed tl you wile. Middler will alwavs believe that one of the serv 
, he had expected, but by the grimy, frightened face ** The cheese ! Phen that ints tor t other ants mistook } for a burglar and shot m 
An Unkind Hint of Pat, who, in the agony of his failure to carry thing.”’ No one. not even Mr. Middler hims ould 
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oes not claim to be. We are going to draw uy the whole world of ‘“CUPPOSE vo “a sii iieieiy <ialmeamiaaal 
aged So years humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers be eggs, George, Salida caretul traveler to the 
She lived with her husband fifty years, and died Nearly all the stories on this whole page, for instance, are contributed by our readers Very good, are they not vaiter at a doubtful hotel. 
in the confident hope of a better life We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh ‘* They're always safe.”’ thought the traveler as 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent the waiter went into the kitche And then he 
By a Grateful Family we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation heard the breal in egg: a second eg two 
Here lies Bernard Lightfoot, of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contri n will be returned more eggs: al sound of the reaking of 
Who was accidentally killed in the forty-fifth year Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, egg after egg to wonder 
of his age ; and we shal! be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed tc Finally the waiter ar peared “ee boss 
This monument was erected by his grateful family. The Editor of ** That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia he said, ** how would an omelet dk stea 




















An American Nuisance 


MERICAN men are keenly alive to the tact 
that something must be done either to 
abolish or regulate the American nuisance 
known as the ‘tipping’? habit. Up to 

this time men have grumbled among them 

selves about the growth of the practice : now 
they are beginning to growl aloud in the public prints 
There is no doubt that *' tipping’? in America has 
gone beyond all rhyme or reason, and that the amount 
of the average fee has assumed undue proportions 
For a long time ,only Americans traveling abroad 
were subjected to the practice and exclaimed loudly 
against it Then the evil came over here, and, with 
our characteristic extravagance, we abused it until the 
amount of an English or Continental ‘tip’? is reason- 
able in comparison with the average American ** tip.”’ 
In England there is, at least, some standard of ‘* tipping.” 
It began there when, years ago, the keeper of an English 
tavern placed at the entrance of his coffee-house a 
box with a slit in it and the letters ‘' T. I. P.”? painted 
over it (meaning ‘** To Insure Promptness”’ on the 
part of his waiters Tradition says that the coins 
dropped into the box were of small denomination, a 
ha’penny (one cent of American money) being the 
customary ‘‘ tip.’’ That was a good many years ago 
Still, so far as England is concerned, the amount of 
the average ‘‘ tip"? has not grown perceptibly It has, 
at least, been kept within bounds 


A SMALL ‘' tip” still goes a long way in England, a 
threepenny (six cents of our money) being a unti- 
versal ‘* tip,’’ while a fee of a sixpenny bit (twelve cents 
in our money); Is considered generous, a shilling fee 
(twenty five cents of our money ) being regarded by 
Englishmen as given only by ‘* fools and Americans.’’ 
Only recently the head-waiter of the Carlton Hotel, one 
of the most fashionable of London hotels, said that the 
average ‘‘tip’’ which he received was not jive per cent. ot 
the amount of the dining-room checks. ‘* And,’’ he 
smilingly concluded, ‘* that average is only made possi- 
ble because of the extravagant‘ tips’ of the Americans.”’ 
Other head-waiters of fashionable London hotels gave 
their average ‘‘ tips’’ as three per cent. of the amount 
of the dining-room bills. -Stating these percentages 
roughly in American currency, the average English 
‘tip’ is equal to three cents on a dollar check, or at 
the higher average of the Carlton head-waiter, five cents, 
and only that because of American extravagance ! 


N' IW I put it to any man: Fancy going into the aver- 
age hotel of standing in any ene of our large cities, 
‘ordering a dollar dinner, and giving the waiter three cents! 
If he does not throw it in your face it is only because he 
dare not. Certain it is that its acceptance will be chur! 
ish, if not actually accompanied by some muttered insult 
Unless a man wants to make himself conspicuous he 
would more readily think of giving the waiter a quartet 

the same as we do in such a ridiculous fashion in a 
Pullman dining-car, where the waiter has scarcely to go 
twenty steps to Tet h our dinner! As a matter of tact, 
we have no standard of *‘ tipping’’ in America. It is 
rather a case of every man for himself, and generally a 
case of the last man outdoing the man before him. 
Where a dime was once a courteously accepted fee it is 
now frowned upon. <A quarter has become the current 
** tip,” and even that is beginning to look small in many 
places and is tendered with an apologetic air and a rapid 
stride to get out of the presence of the waiter ! 


HERE is always this to be remembered about the 

** tipping’? practice in America: that, at present, it 
touches only, comparatively speaking, the vast minority 
ot our people -that is, only those who live in the « ities, 
or those who travel. But it will not be long before the 
practice pe.wctrates into the smallest hamlet in this 
country the same as it has in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. Evils have an astonishingly rapid growth. 
Already our ‘* city people’ are introducing the custom 
into the smaller communities, particularly during the 
summer months, and whereas now the = simple-lived 
people of our country are the recipients in the practice, 
it will not be long before they find themselves beholden 
to their serving-folk, and become bestowers as well.’ If 
the ‘‘tipping’’ nuisance is either to be abolished ako- 
gether or regulated this is the time to do it before it 
becomes universal. But still the question is ‘‘ How?”’ 


y WE are going to stop the practice altogether ther 
are two methods of doing it so tar as the public is 
concerned : either by individual effort or by organized, 
concerted effort Phe trouble with individual effort is 
that every man lacks the moral courage to do his part 
Nor is this unnatural. No man, either of a sensitive 
nauire or who values his self-respect, desires to make 
himself conspicuous by taking a stand which he knows 
will subject him to personal unpleasantness orto the stares 
ot his fellow-beings ; albeit those selfsame fellow-beings 


By Edward Bok 


feel precisely as he does. The rdle of a Moses is never 
pleasant or attractive. Particularly is this true if, as 
an illustration, a man goes to a hotel accompanied by 
his wife. Rather than subject her to the unpleasantness 
of a ** scene he adopts the only method practically 
open to him. Not long ago I was with my little family 
in a hotel for barely a week : it cost me eleven dollars in 
tees to get out of that hostelry with any respect to myself 
or an avoidance of a scene before my family! There was 
the head-waiter to fee; the waiter; the chambermaid ; 
the porter who checked my trunks; the bell-boy who 
carried two valises to the office floor; the other bell-boy 
always another boy!) who carried the valises thirty 
feet to the bus; the porter who carried my valises from 
the 'bus to the train ; the room-boy who had brought me 
ice-water that I didn’t want and never touched ; and the 
elevator-boy who had let my little boy ride up and down 
theelevator. Butwhatisamantodo? There stands the 
solid phalanx before him, like a row of so many hungry 
crows. Make a scene? With his family around him ? 
A man of any self-respect can hardly do that! It is un- 
pleasant enough to do that sort of thing when he is alone. 


| DO not blame the ‘‘ help’’ in’ such cases: these 
waiters and porters and boys simply do what they 
are allowed to do by those who ¢ mploy them: what they 
are, in some cases, understood by hotel proprietors to 
do when they are engaged at scarcely any wages at all, 
and expected to ** make good "’ from the *‘ tips” of the 
guests. My experience with the better class of hotels 
throughout the country is, however, that this practice is 
not as general as it is sometimes re presented to be. But 
where a hotel proprietor is known to employ his ‘* help’ 
below the normal rate of wages, and tells that ‘* help,’’ 
either in so many words or by implication, to look to his 
guests to pay what he should pay, and what he really 
charges his guests for—then individual effort should 
come in, and every man should refuse to patronize that 
hotel. There, at least, is one point where men can put 
a peg inthis ‘* tipping’’ nuisance to its detriment. But, 
otherwise, there is no denying the fact that individual 
ettort is difhicult—entailing, as it does, mental unpleas- 
antness. And that no man courts or enjoys. 


&» rO concerted action in this matter, an effort has 
recently been made, I am informed, in Georgia, 
where there has been organized within the past few 
months what is called ‘‘ The Anti-Tipping Society of 
America.’’ A membership in this society calls tor a 
pledge not to give a ‘‘tip’’ to any one for twelve 
months ; and to meet the possible resultant embarrass 
ment each member is supplied with membership cards 
which he hands over to such neighbors as may be about 
him, and endeavors to enlist them in the organization. 
It issaid that traveling men and business men in general 
have taken most kindly to the effort wherever it has been 
mentioned, and that the organization, young as it is, is 
already well on its way to a desired membership of one 
hundred thousand. It is possible that a solution of the 
problem may be found in such an organization, or some- 
thing similar to it. Still, I cannot find much comfort in 
refusing a fee to a waiter, and then trying to relieve the 
resultant embarrassment of the situation by circling 
around the dining-room distributing a bunch of cards. 


S MIE men believe that the initiative should be taken 
by hotel proprietors and other public purveyors who 
allow the practice among theiremployees. The ground 
here is taken —and well taken—thata ‘‘ tip’’ of any sort 
to an employee is absolutely without excuse; that in 
going to a hotel and paying for a room and meals the 
proprietor has already included in his charge for room 
and food a percentage for service, and that there should 
be absolutely no obligation on the part of the guest to 
pay a second time, even indirectly, for what he has 
already paid for. This is all true, provided, as I have 
already said, that the proprietor pays his ‘‘ help’ in 
accordance with normal market wages. At the same 
time, the average hotel proprietor would not be human 
if he did not look to it that as much money as possi- 
ble is put into circulation in his hotel. He is there 
for business: and'twhen the subject of ‘‘ tipping’’ is 
broached he finds plenty of ambush in the assertion 
that ‘‘ tips’’ are voluntary offerings on the part of his 
guests; that he does not exact them; that his ‘* help”’ 
does not ask them; that they are not necessary; but 
that if his guests will give ‘‘ tips,’’ why, they will, and 
it is none of his affair. That is his ambush, ard it 
is pretty hard to get back of it. 


HAT I have wondered at, however, is that hotel 

keepers, restaurant Owners or public purveyors of 
all sorts are apparently so blind to the golden opportu- 
nity that lies at their very doors. Here is a condition 
that men feel is unjust, has gone beyond all reason, and 
is unquestionably irritating them more and more. Men 
would gladly go where they could feel that they would 


be absolutely free of the practice I believe there is a 
harvest to be gathered for many a hotel or restaurant 
man who would pay his ‘* help’’ a litthe more than they 
can get elsewhere —as they do at clubs; then make a 
rigid rule prohibiting the receiving of ‘* tips’ of any 
kind,) posting the fact in every room of the hotel, or in 
conspicuous places in the restaurant, and advertise the 
rule widely. As a matter of fact, such a hotel would not 
need to advertise the rule : it would soon enough become 
known of itself. Every man who was once a guest would 
become an advertisement for the place But the rule 
would have to be enforced by the proprietor, and the 
breaking of it should not come surreptitiously from the 
hand ofa guest, as is not infrequently done at men's clubs. 
Only a few months ago this scheme was tried by a restau 
rant keeper in the very heart of business London, and 
within a week his place was too small to handle the 
people who thronged to it. Within a month this man 
declared that he had made more money on the new 
plan in thirty days than he had in his restaurant, on the 
‘* tipping’? plan, during all the previous year, and he 
had increased the wages of his ‘* help”’ ten per cent 
And this in ** tip’’-beset England! 


VEN if a hote! manager felt it necessary to add 
twenty-five cents a day to every room in his house 
by adopting a non-‘* tipping ’’ system, he would still be 
the undoubted gainer in the amount of business done 
All that the average man asks is that what he is asked 
to pay at a hotel when he goes to the office desk, or in 
the dining-room, will be all that he will have to pay, 
whether by consent of the proprictor or not. He wants, 
in short, to be relieved ot ‘* tips,’’ and by so simple a 
method can this be met that, as I say, | marvel that some 
shrewd hotel keepers or restaurant keepers do not see 
the chance that existing conditions so temptingly offer. 
That a non-‘tipping’’ rule will work out in this 
country has been demonstrated by what is, perhaps, 
the most widely-patronized hair-dressing shop in 
Philadelphia. In this shop are hung signs that no 
‘* tips’ of any kind will be allowed to the at endants : 
the attendants are warned that any violation of the rul 
will be followed by immediate dismissal, and the rule 
is rigidly adhered to. During the week preceding 
Christmas, however, the signs are taken down and the 
rule is waived for that week at the pleasure of the cus- 
tomers, and on the day before Christmas the entire pro- 
ceeds of the place are divided among the employees. 
The plan works perfectly: the ‘‘ help”’ is satisfied, and 
the patronage of the place is, as | said, perhaps the largest 
in the city. Men and women alike flock to the place. 


HE initiative can, ina measure, be undoubtedly taken 

by hotel and restaurant managers and others, who 
can, and should, protect their guests from what is univer- 
sally decried as a nuisance. But this is not likely to 
be general. Hence if individual effort is embarrassing, 
and with no thoroughly acceptable plan of concerted 
effort thus far advanced, we are still, practic ally, where 
we started. Whether the practice can be altogether 
abolished, by whatever method is adopted, is extremely 
doubtful. It would, perhaps, be more practicable to 
consider some plan of regulation: some arrival at a 
standard. If in England the average fee on a dining 
check is, in American currency, three, or at the utmost 
five, cents on a dollar, why cannot we, even with our 
national desire tor greater generosity, be satisfied to go 
just a little above the highest English percentage, and 
let the standard of a ten-cent fee on each dollar or less 
expended in a restaurant or hotel become universal ? 
Surely, ten per cent. to a waiter on money that has an 
interest-drawing power of an average of only from four 
to six per cent. is generous, to say the least. Let the 
dime, too, be made the current fee to porters and others. 


S IT is at present, however, men are simply laying up 
more and more trouble for themselves all the time, 
and the longer the practice goes on the more difficult it 
will be to regulate it. Let us confine the nuisance, too, 
to public places, not allowing it to creep into our clubs, 
and, above all, into our homes. Already the nuisance 
has entered the homes of the wealthy, and a week-end 
visitor pays as much, if not more, in ‘‘tips ’’ to the ‘‘help”’ 
in the house of his host for his entertainment than he 
would at a hotel for a good room. Surely in our own 
homes our friends should be welcome in all that that word 
implies, and not be subjected to the necessity of feeing 
the ‘‘help,’’ thus practically paying for their hospitality in 
our own homes. But our ‘‘help’’ should be employed 
upon that condition, having the rule expressly explained 
to them, and our friends should be asked to observe the 
rule in the interests of our discipline as well as for their 
sense of comfort. This is, at least, a matter of indi- 
vidual effort absolutely in the hands of every housewife 
and householder to control. And if, in public, the prac- 
tice has already gone too far to permit of its abolishment, 
then let us accept it. But let us, at least, bring it within 
some sort of recognized limit. 
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O THE 
artist 
wi h o 
would play 
Chopin wella 
perfect tech 
nique of the 
kind that is 
never obtru 


Sive 18S a ne 





cessity but 

Mark Hambourg the amateur 
The famous Russian pianist, 
formerly Leschetitsky’s pupil, 
who was chosen as pianist 
at the Rubinstein Festival at a wide range 
St. Petersburg and the Mozart of his com 
Festival at Salzburg, and has 
played in the United States with positions to 
such wide success in connec 
tion with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra and at recitals. 





with a fluent 
technique has 


choose from 
Take Cho 
pin’s Polon 
aise in A-flat 
it is atremendous outburst of feeling, a Polish 
revolution in itself; the Nocturnes are long 
drawn-out plaints; the I 
an epic poem 


minor Fantaisie is 
Yet this same composer gave 
delicately graceful mazurkas and 
waltzes, some of them so easy that the veriest 


us the 


amateur approaches them with assurance 

Variety of touch, elegance and proper ped 
aling are needful things if Chopin be well 
played, and in the acquiring of this variety of 
touch and tone color the hearing of great 
singers is a great help; it aids, too, in the 
phrasing of melody, in which he is so rich 

For the study of the pedal Chopin's com 
positions are unrivaled A common mistake 
in performance in this phase is the constant 
changing of the loud pedal until we hear the 
snapping of the damper above everything 
else rhis continual pressing down of the 
pedal, changing oftentimes on every note of 
the melody, deadens the tone before it has 
fairly begun to sing If you get a good har 
hold it? In the case of an 
organ point with the melody playing above it 
I invariably hold down the pedal 

In the older editions, which were looked 
after by Chopin, you do not find this contin 
ual changing of the pedal 


mony why not 


Do Not Overuse the Rubato 


HE rubato, which Liszt described as the 
fluttering of leave 
still, and which is so very beautiful employed 


Ss upon a branch that is 


in the playing of Chopin, ts also very readily 
overdone The great point in the avoidance 
of this is 
of proportion that is, if you lose time in one 
place make it up in another 
Remember to make your 
gradually, just as your crescendos and ds 


elasticity, the retaining of the sense 


accelerandos 
crescendos are made. In playing crescendo 
you are apt unconsciously to get faster, just 
as in speaking one hurries under excite 
ment, and the heart beats quicker On the 
other hand, in playing with a special accent 
you as involuntarily retard. It may in both 
instances be almost imperceptible, but if you 
use a metronome you will find it to be the 
These points have to be looked after or 
they grow to excess and spoil the proper pro 


case. 


portions in an otherwise good performance, 
just as the overuse of the rubato will do 

Never leave a piece until you have learned 
it; six months later it will be much more 
difficult to you. The maturing of a piece in 
performance —that is, a growing into it until 
you have made it, as it were, a part of your 
self and have grasped its meaning to your 
fullest ability— may require two or three 
years. Chopin’s Etude in G-sharp minor, I 
recall, I studied for twelve years before I felt 
conscientiously satisfied. 

As far as this maturing process is con 
cerned, though, a public performanc e 18 an 
invaluable aid, for, in the strain to do your 
best, points and effects here and there suggest 
themselves. Later you can work out and 
develop these suggestions 

By way of variety, it is a good thing once 
in a while to take up a piece that is too diffi 
cult, and to work at it: you are sure to learn 
something in the process. 


Four Things to Remember in Playing Chopin 


r IS an unwise thing to practice after the 
| ear is tired More time is gained in the 
end by taking up something else, or resting; 
when the ear is wearied mistakes will creep 
in, and much of the good already accom 
plished is lost. 

The compositions of Chopin, or of any 
composer that one intends to use for public 
or semi-public playing, should be below the 
limit of what one is really able to master. 
There is nothing that impresses the listener 
in any performance more than the assurance 
of reserve power: the power that clearly 
shows itself as equal to more than the de 
mands made upon it. 

In playing Chopin observe these four things: 

Do not hurry; 

Do not play too slowly ; 

Do not take your chords too often arpeggio 
(spread or broken) ; 

Do not use too much pedal. 

Then, with imagination and a fairly fluent 
technique, you should play Chopin well 

rhe waltzes, which range from those slight 
in their technical demand, and the simpler 
mazurkas are good to begin with. Then, 
too, there are many of the Preludes. In 


How to Play Chopin and Beethoven 


By Mark Hambourg 


them vou will find the Polish rhythms and 
} 


melodies that Chopin heard in his boyhood 
in his own land, and that he loved so wel 
ntroduced by the 
ind not difficult 
then, too, in this form there are the 


The Nocturnes may be 
one in F-major, which is fine 
to piay 
ones in D-flat, F-sharp major, G-minor and 
E-flat to select from as not too difficult in 
their demands upon technical resource. Of 
the Polonaises the Militaire and the one in 
B-flat will give a glimpse of yet 
phase of Chopin's versatility and of the very 


another 


essence of the Polish spirit and temperament 
and thé. E-minor Concerto may 
always be studied with profit. When one 
has mastered his Etudes one can play pretty 
well anything, being, as these studies are, 


in his music 


transcendental in technical demand They 
must remain for the artist or for the very 
advanced amateur, although the one in A-flat 


is not so complicated 

Works by any composer that are seldom 
played have a certain freshness, and in the 
case of the amateur the additional advan 
tage of being less likely to challenge com 
parison with the performances of artists; and 
of this class we have Chopin's brilliant 
Bolero and his Variations on ** La Ci Darem 

As a Chopin program not too great in its 
demands on the player, and yet varied in 
character, I would suggest this 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise in E-flat (with the 

orchestral accompaniment on a second piano 
Preludes (a) D-flat. 

(b) F-major 


Nocturne, F-sharp major 
Etude. A-flat 
Bole 


lo Interpret Beethoven We 

Should Think Carefully 

¢ INTERPRETING Beethoven we 
he 


human, we should think, we should play 


should 


if one throws aside 
with 
warmth, heart and sympathy, most people cry 
You do not play as Beethoven wished! 
How do they know whether Beethoven wished 
itornot? Dothey know how Beethoven heard 
things in his mind inthe inspiration of their 


writing ? 


And yet, 
the conventional, and plays 


with emotion 


instead 


None would scarcely claim that 
Bach and Beethoven were as human as we 
ire It is true that Beethoven had at that 
period a very bad piano to write for, one 
cramped with limitations from which the 
modern instrument is emancipated; but he 
but a century in 
Above all, le 


wrote not for his own time, 
advance of it 


dously dramatic 


was tremen 
Intelligence, imagination and_ technique 
are required of the Beethoven player. As to 
the last of this trio of equipment the more 
the better, for of what use is the most bril 
liant imagination if the fingers are not 
sufficiently trained to yive it full expression ? 

rhe matter of technique has to be con 
sidered first As far as studies for the 


by Czerny 


acquiring of it are concerned, those 
remain to-day as valuable as ever they were 
and have one great advantage not generally 
found in other studies: they are not difficult 
to memorize, and thus leave one’s thought 
entirely free for the fingers 

As to technique, the way to get the most 
good out of finger exercises should not es« ape 
the student, not only for the good of the 
performance of Beethoven, but of all com 
posers as well. To play a finger 
listlessly, with the mind occupied with some 
thing a thousand miles away, is to contract 
a dead, colorless tone in playing, and to get 
on ata rapid rate along the well-worn high 
way that leads to a mechanical performance 


exercise 


It is Well to Attend Orchestral Concerts 


|* TONE quality the modern pianist must 
have infinite variety, and we can develop 
our tone quality just as well, indeed better, in 
a simple five-finger exercise than in an elab 
orate study. In the latter, complexity to a 
certain degree distracts our thoughts, but in 
the case of the finger exercise we can listen 
to the tone absolutely. And that is a great 
point in everything we study — to listen to it. 

Let me lay great emphasis on a frequent 
attendance at orchestral Every 
Beethoven Sonata has a sense of the orches 
tral in it. I do not mean that we should 
endeavor to imitate the sound of the orches 
tral instruments, but to impress upon our 
hearers the suggestion of it which the com 


concerts 


position holds. 

That we are not likely to become Beethoven 
players until we have played our Bach, 
beginning with the Two and Three Voiced 
Inventions, we very well know. Neither has 
anything yet been found to take the place in 
artistic training of his Preludes and Fugues. 

Most of the editions of Beethoven's works 
for the piano are printed with certain expres 
sion marks and indications that were put in 
according to the individual taste of the editor, 
and not by Beethoven. Get the old editions 
with fewer markings, and then you will have 
to deal with fewer distracting suggestions 
that may be very far removed from what 
Beethoven really purposed 

The matter of style, which is another word 
for good taste, here enters into the manifold 
shadings required in performance, a question 
left to the advanced player, and in the case 
of the pupil to the direction of the teacher 


But al c i other n ters Beethoven can 
he played witl \ t I call diet n Every 
passage has its meaning, and demands its indi 
vidual thought and study, Phere i te 
finish in detail witl ! every part, as in 
a great work of de tive art 

I cannot give better e to the student 
of Beethoven than to sa Listen to great 
actors his study is meant, of course 
the suggestive sense only, as a training of 
the ear in the finish of phrases, and an 


And a fine aie 
Beet! ven in 


centive to Imagination 
ered speech can be applied to 


the sense of a suggestion 


Never Hurry in Studying Anything 
| {' LD fast to this iron-bound rule in study 
ing everything: Donothurry. Getevery 
thing clear, Beethoven The 
fingers will of themselves find tie 


especially in 
moment 
when they are ready to hasten the tempo witl 
assurance I would very much rather play 
Liszt’s Don Juan than the 

Sonata Appassionata The former re 


quires quite another sort of technique to the 


Fantaisie 


latter, and while you may muddle things a bit 
in the Fantaisie without creating great harm 
every false note in the Sonata is a blur 

Of all things 
bad to make our contrasts violent; instead 


in playing Beethoven it is 


we should preserve the sense of proportion 
Let your 
gradual 


crescendos and decrescendos be 

let the figures as they succeed each 

other be welded together and not disjointed 
| 


and fragmentary, as they will naturally be if 





you give way to sudden contrasts 

rhe best Beetl i's Sonatas 

ence wit Is the opus tw rt Y 
because it is one of those thin it you can 
play when young, and yet study on all your 
life As you progress your performance of 
this same Sonata will progress with you. It 


is, indeed, such an index to musical growth 
that I like to hear people in whom I am in 
terested and whose work I have followed play 


it from time to time, for by nothing else can 
I better yauyge thei progress 

Phe Sonata Pathetique is an excellent 
one with which to follow up the study of the 
opus two, number three After that may be 
taken up al the earlier Sonatas, until we grow 
gradually in resource sufficiently to attempt 
the apotheosis of the great composer's genius 
n his writing for the piano, a work that one 
may begin to study at seventeen ar not have 
mastered i ts splen 1 as ts at seventy 

the Sonata Appas it Ola the 
vorks that 1 has wt nm i the plat t s 
one must be « ect i making the ost 
profound impression upon the hearer 


Fascinating Work for the Earnest Student 


OME Beethoven enthusiasts are led into 
playing in public the last of his Sonatas 
é 


but I must say that the opus 106 and 
for instance, are for artists and their friends 
in private hearing, and not for public per 


formance before a mixed audience 


Among the lesser things by Beethoven we 


know, of course, the Andante in F with its 
Variations, and the Rondo in G, as well as 
the Bagatelles these last more in the way 
of bits for salon performance 

To the earnest Beethoven student, who 


would have a complete knowledge of all that 
the composer has given us, his works for 
piano and stringed instruments make a fas 


cinating study, and one cannot get away 
from ensemble playing as an important factor 
in the development of musical intelligence 
The piano part in many of these works 


B-flat Trio and 


instance, as the 


Is quite as diticult, in the 
the Kreutzer Sonata for 
works for piano solo 
I do not place an especial value on the 
study of arrangements for four hands of the 
making their 
orchestral pet 


Symphonies as a means of 
better 
formance is the one in which properly to 
study the 


acquaintance rhe 


many 
cases the orchestral concert is not available 
to the student, there 
the four-hand arrangements, which, while not 
giving the idea of 


sense of color, 


Symphonies Sut as in 
s no other resource than 


Beethoven's wonderful 
familiarize one at least with 
the form of the works 


A Suggestion for a Beethoven Program 


N THE making of programs a strange thing 
is that musicians so often overlook the value 
of contrast. Frequently the 
nality of compositions placed in immediate 
lof the 


pieces is the same there is no contrast what 


mood and to 
succession are the same If the mu 


ever, and the further the program proceeds 
the duller it becomes 
ness in tonality we have one piece following 
another in identical key until finally we have 
nothing but the note of its signature ringing 
in our ear. 

To my way of thinking a Beethoven pro 


solely of Sonatas is not 


In the case of same 


gram made up 
advisable, bringing forward, as it does, only 
works of one form 

As a program 


Beethoven's 


representing In a Way 
genius, without 


much on the pianist, I would suggest this 


Imposing tov 


Variations in C-minor, opus 

Sonata in E-flat, opus 

rhe E-major Sonata 

Rondo in G 

rhe Liszt Transcription of the March from ‘‘ The 
Ruins of Athens 
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To Start a Library 


H' \W should one begin to collect a 
library of books? 5, 4. 3 


First: Begin by beginning. That is 
to say, do not wait fora complete list of 
the books you intend to own at the end 

of twenty years, but expend at once such 
money as you have and lay the foundations 
now. Agreatmany people do not accomplish 
things which they have at heart because they 
are always waiting to start in a more elaborate 
and thorough fashion 

Second: Buy the books you like — that is to 
say, the books in that department of writing 
which interests you. Do not buy Rollin’s 
‘Ancient History because some one has 
told you that you ought to own it; buy Mr 
John Fiske’s histories because they interest 
you. Do not exhaust all your strength in 
rowing upstream when you can attain your 
end by going with the current 

Third: Buy only the best books. If you 
like fiction buy the best novels. If you like 
biography buy the best biographies; get the 
best of its kind, whatever the kind may be 

Fourth: Buy no books which you do not 
want to have at hand for re-reading ; borrow 
or take from the libraries the books which you 
desire to read only once. In this way you 
will avoid a needless expenditure of money, 
concentrate what you have to expend at the 
critical points of selection, and own no more 
baggage than you need to carry on the journey 
of lite. The value of a library does not depend 
on its size, but on its quality, and on its rela 
tion to the tastes and needs of its owner 
There is no satisfaction in owning ten thou 
sand books if you do not know them and never 
read them 

Fifth: Always buy the book which you have 
planned to secure; never buy a book at 
random. When you have bought fifty books 
and read them you will know how to buy the 
next fifty, and by the time you own two hun- 
dred books you will need very little advice 
from others 


Doctor van Dyke’s Best Works 


HICH are the best of Dr 
Dyke’s books? 


“The Ruling Passion’’ in fiction, ‘ Little 
Rivers”’ and “ Fisherman’s Luck ”’ in descrip- 
tive and essay writing, ‘‘The Builders and 
Other Poems ’’ and “‘ Music and Other Poemis’”’ 
in verse 


Henry van 
McDOWELL 


Rules for Borrowing and Lending Books 


Gp sccresl give a few rules in regard to the 
borrowing of books. 5}. Hi. G 


First: Borrow no book which you cannot 
replace in case it is defaced, lost or destroved 

Second: Borrow no book unless you can 
return it within a reasonable time. 

Third: Borrow no books unless you know 
how to take care of them. Nobody ought to 
be trusted with a book who does not respect 
it—that is to say, does not treat it with con- 
sideration and courtesy. To return a book 
with its back broken, its corners bent and 
its pages defaced is to insult the book and 
inflict an injury on the owner 

These rules suggest those which should 
govern the lending of books. There is no 
greater pleasure to an intelligent owner of a 
book than the opportunity of passing it on to 
some one who will enjoy and be profited by 
it. But books are perishable property, and 
they are property to which the owner becomes 
greatly attached ; and he has a right to protect 
his property from ill-usage 

First: Lend your books generously to the 
right people 

Second: You are under no obligation to 
lend them to people who keep them an 
unreasonable time 

Third: Do not lend to people who misuse 
them 


To Interest Children in Books 


ILL you suggest some ways of interesting 
children in good books ? TEACHER 


This question in various forms has been 
repeatedly received and is not easy to answer 
Teachers of literature in schools in all parts of 
the country are eagerly studying it, many 
methods have been devised, and some teach 
ers have been very successful in awakening 
the interest of children in the best books It 
may be said in general that, both within the 
school and the home, the question is not so 
much of method as of the spirit and personal 
quality of the teacher or of the mother. The 
most ingenious method will go to pieces in the 
hands of.a mechanical teacher rhe part of 
wisdom inthis matter is to find out what kind of 
books children like, and, at the start at least, to 
follow the lines of their natural interests 

All normal children, as has been amply 
shown by the history of the reading of children, 
are both poets and realists, dreamers and 
actors. They long for things which stimulate 
their imagination and for opportunities of 
activity The child needs, above everything 
expression, and expression is what he craves 
in books. He wants to let his imagination go, 
so to speak, and he wants also to use his head 
and his legs For these reasons children in 
every generation have cared for fairy tales, 
wonder stories and records of marvels of 
every kind, and the children of to-day have 
the likings of their predecessors 

They have cared also, for the same reasons, 
for stories of action, accounts of heroes, re 
ports of adventures. They like ‘* The Arabian 
Nights,”’ Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘ Fairy 
Tales,’’ Kingsley's The Water Babies’ 


and, on the other hand, they want ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ “‘ Treasure Island,’’ ‘‘ The Leather 
Stocking Tales.’’ So long as they have stories 
of action in which men do heroic things, boys 
do not care much for literary quality. They 
will read ‘* The Coral Hunters ’’ with the same 
interest as ‘‘ Treasure Island’’ unless they are 
guided, not from one subject to another, but 
from one quality of writing to another 

They also love stories of animal life, espe 
cially if the animals are dramatized. For this 
reason EZsop continues to have his audience 
Mr. Seton has spoken to numbers of inter- 
ested children in all parts of the country, and 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Stories” have 
been devoured, as they deserve to be, because, 
in parts, at least, they register the high-water 
mark of writing in this department. Ina 
word, select books for children which fit their 
imagination, express their unexpressed activ- 
ity, give them heroes and men of action, and 
bring them in contact with the animal world. 
Place these books about them in their best 
forms, and then read aloud, but not until you 
have learned how. It is a very stupid child 
who is not interested in good books when good 
books are intelligently read ; but they must be 
read, not as wood is sawed by the cord, with 
monotonous motion, but with insight into the 
writer’s thought, with feeling for his moods, 
and with the power of interpreting with the 
voice the shadings of the story 


Is “ Henry Esmond” Historical? 


ILL you please answer in THE JOURNAI 

whether there is any historical foun 
dation for Thackeray’s character of ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond ’’? -. kn 2 


In her introduction to ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” in 
the biographical edition of her father’s works, 
Mrs. Ritchie makes no mention of any histor 
ical basis for the character and career of one of 
Thackeray’s most characteristic and beautiful 
creations, 


Why Dickens’s Works are Good Literature 


LEASE tell me what it is in the works 

of Dickens that has given them a place 
in good literature, and has drawn the book 
loving world to them I have just finished 
reading ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ and found it 
interesting; but I would like to know for 
what I should study the book or any others 
by the same author. Is it his style? Is it 
the characters he has drawn? Or is it some 
thing I fail to get? Also, what is the opinion 
of the majority of literary critics in regard to 


Miss Corelli’s ‘‘ Thelma’’? E. ¢ 
The best novels of Dickens are ‘* David 

Copperfield,”’ ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘* Martin 

Chuzzlewit,’’ ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’ and “A 


Tale of Two Cities.’’ The latter, it ought to 
be said, is a very striking story but not a 
characteristic one. Dickens wrote it under 
the influence of the most dramatic work ever 
written on the French Revolution, and wrote 
it in a style which was not natural to him 
At his best his stvle is extraordinarily vivid 
and pictorial; at its worst it is full of exag- 
geration and overemphasis. The range of 
character in his work is wide, the power 
of characterization varied and striking, the 
humor original and pervasive, the sympathy 
with men and women of all classes keen and 
tender. The best novels of Dickens overflow 
with vitality of invention, feeling and kindli 
ness; they are rich in st-idies of odd, original 
people, in descriptive passages of genuine 
pictorial quality 

Literary critics, as a class, have taken no 
interest in Miss Corelli’s novels 


What Makes a Great Short Story ? 


HEN we speak of a great short story 

just what is meant ? What are the 
essentials that go to make a short story 
great ? B 


A short story is great by a combination of 
a strong character vigorously drawn, a strik- 
ing situation strikingly handled, a phase of 
experience dramatically presented, with a 
vigorous, picturesque or beautiful style. Per- 
haps the best short story in English literature 
is Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Peg Woffington.”’ Its 
preeminence is due to its happy combination 
of beautiful portraiture of character, a series 
of striking incidents, and a charming and win 
ning style 


Essential Books for a Good Library 


ILL you please tell me what books you 

consider essential in the founding of a 
good library: what books would constitute 
your first purchase ? G. Mac N 


This may be regarded as supplementary to 
the question ‘‘ How to Start a Library,” al 
ready answered. The character of a library 
is to be determined largely by the place in 
which one collects it and the uses to which 
one isto putit. If vou are in a town in which 
there is a good public library, you do not need 
a large collection of books of reference; they 
can be consulted out of your own home You 
need the books that you ought to have within 
reach at all times. In every library there 
ought to be one good encyclopedia and one 
or two dictionaries of the best kind There 
ought to be also the basis laid for building 
up groups of books in the great fields ot 
writing 

In an American home there ought to be 
books on American history; among them, as a 
beginning, the volumes which Mr. John Fiske 
wrote on early periods of Colonial and National 


life; later, the works of Mr. Rhodes, Mr 
Parkman, Mr. Schouler and Mr. McMaster may 
be added. In poetry, American poets should 
be given an early place; these would include 
the best works of Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Poe, Bryant, Whitman, 
Lanier, Aldrich and Stedman. Such a list 
would be very incomplete, of course, unless 
supplemented by a list of English poets; but 
as you are asking about “ first purchases ’’ the 
longer list may be kept in abeyance. There 
ought to be alsosome books of travel, of general 
information about the modern world ; books on 
such subjects as Russia and Japan, countries 
in which everybody is interested at present 
and about which everybody needs education 
A selection from the writers who have shaped 
to a large degree modern thought should in 
clude Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Arnold and 
others. From such beginnings a library not 
only grows rapidly, but the owner soon comes 
into possession of the knowledge of what he 
or she needs or wishes to add 


Early Stages of the Growth of Society 


LEASE name a few books which will 
throw light on the early stages of the 
growth of society. . D.F 


Fiske’s ‘‘ Myths and Myth Makers.”’ 
Mahaffy’s “‘ Primitive Civilization.’’ 
Lubbock’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Times.’ 
Tylor’s ‘‘ Early History of Mankind 
Maine’s ‘‘ Early History of Institutions 
Maine’s *‘ Ancient Law 

McLennan’s “ Primitive Marriage 
Lubbock’s ** Origin of Civilization 
Clodd’s ‘‘ Story of Primitive Man 


Mr. Kipling’s Greatest Short Story 


OULD you not regard ‘‘ The Brushwood 
Boy’’ as Mr. Kipling’s greatest short 
story from a literary standpoint? CELLA 


It is very difficult in this case, as in many 
others, to declare which is the greatest work. 
‘The Brushwood Boy’’ is the most delicate 
and poetic of Mr. Kipling’s stories; ‘‘They,”’ 
a story which appears in his new book, ‘‘ Traffics 
and Discoveries,’ being an excellent second 
One of the most critical American writers re 
gards the story, ‘‘ Without Benefit of Clergy 
as the best short story in the English language ; 
on the side of feeling and sentiment it is prob 
ably Mr. Kipling’s finest piece of work. For 
humor, ‘My Lord the Elephant” and “ The 
Reincarnation of Krishna Mulvaney’"’ may be 
regarded as types of his best work 


For a Knowledge of the Forms of Poetry 


WOULD greatly like a list of books from 

which I could get some knowledge of the 
forms of poetry—the metres, rhythm, rhyme, 
accent and emphasis : ee 


Gayley and Young’s “ Principies and Prog 
ress in English Poetry.’ 

Alden’s *‘ English Verses 

Corson’s “‘ Primer of English Verse 

Cook's ** The Art of Poetry 

Johnson's “‘ Forms of English Poetry 

Hood’s “* The Rhymester.”’ 

C. A. Smith's “* Repetition and Parallelism 
in English Verse.’ 


As to the Reading of Histories 


AM very fond of history, and would like to 

devote all my reading time to that special 
kind of reading this year. Will you be kind 
enough to recommend to me the best and 
most interesting histories of all the countries, 
so that I would have a general knowledge 
of the world when I get through? S. M 


The scheme you have in mind is too vast to 
make a complete plan of reading at the start 
practicable or useful. If you have time and 
patience you can secure a good knowledge of 
the history of the world, but do not attempt to 
arrange vour entire course at the start If 
possible tell your local librarian what you 
would like todo and get advice from time to 
time with regard to books. If you cannot do 
this begin with the history of your own coun- 
try and afterward read the more general his 
tories. Begin with Fiske, not with Bancroft 


Philosophy and History of the Enslish Novel 


LEASE name two or three books which 
will give me something about the philos 
ophy and history of the English novel. F. P 


*““A Study of Prose Fiction,’”’ by Mr. Bliss 
Perry ; ‘‘ Evolution of the English Novel,’’ by 
Professor F. H. Stoddard; ‘‘ Development of 
the English Novel,’’ by Professor W. L. Cross ; 
‘The English Novel,’’ by Professor Walter 
Raleigh 


Some of Fiona Macleod’s Books 


HO is Fiona Macleod and what has she 
written ? 1 oe 


No one knows apparently except Mr. 
William Sharp, and he will not tell. If one 
were to judge by the work which bears her 
name she is a woman of Gaelic birth and 
breeding, familiar from childhood with Iona 
and the islands off the coast of Scotland; ofa 
poetic temperament and sensitive imagination 
and of distinct dramatic power as a writer 
of stories. Among her books are “ Pharais: 
A Romance of the Isles’’; ‘The Mountain 
Lovers”; and a book of striking short stories, 

The Sin-Eater and Other Tales.’’ She has 
also written a number of poems 
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“This boy thinks 
Ralston Breakfast Food 
isthe most delicious dish 
onthe table. He is one 
of the millions of chil- 


dren 


S 


and grown- ups 
who enjoy the taste of 
Ralston... The moth- 


ers know that 


Ralston 


BREAKFAST FOOD 


contains every healthful 
and upbuilding element 
of the best Whole Wheat 
hygienically milled. ... 
Give 
healthtul food that tastes 


vour children a 


good and they will not 
crave the things they 
ought not to eat.” 

—The Miller. 


A 15c. package makes 30 breakfasts. 
Cooks in 5 minutes. 


Ralston Breakfast Food was awarded 
the Grand Prize over all cereals at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 


Ralston Purina Co., ‘“‘ Where Purity is Paramount 
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A Page of Puzzles of a New 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


OF 


ERE are some puzzles of an entirely new kind. The answers canbe given in a fewwords. We omitted the puzzle page from several issues 
because of our uncertainty as to just what style of puzzles would please our readers best Tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, how 

ou liked ‘‘ The President’s Puzzles’’ in the last three numbers and whether you like this kind less or better. For the skill shown in solving 
) } l iving the 


puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care displayed, we will give : 
A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article: a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check 


for $5.00 for a Correct List and the 
Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47 


50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00 
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ECONOMY 
AND 
OgQWALerw. 


*HERE’S economy in the use of 
ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF as a substitute for fresh 
meat In many ways, but particularly in 
making soups, sauces, gravies, and beef 


tea, just a little bit of Armour’s Extract 


> 


ot Beef furnishes the beefy flavor that 





is essential to all good soups, etc., and 


gives a rich color you cannot get 


a 
= Sa 





vith meat regardless of how much : 


you may use 
While 


vill not entirely serve the purpose of 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


eat, it will help make a small quan- 





ity go much further for cooking pur- | 





poses It supplies to cooked-over 


neats, game, etc the juices lost in 
This will illustrate 


a tew ot its uses in the kitchen. 













| ie first cooking 
FOURTH ELEVATO 
To ROOF GARDEN, 


| —— - 





Another vital reason for its use is — 
1 small quantity taken in some form 


MB vww-. 


with each meal—say, in the soup, 
, gravy, or a bouillon, or with a vege- 
table — helps digest the other food and 


get the full nutrition out of it without 








the aid of drugs 





The high quality of Armour’s Ex- 


tract of Beet has been maintained : 


SACRIFICE 























| SALE # ehae les aoe 1 ws lor years; our guarantee goes with 
ery jal Chere are cheaper brands, 
but they are wanting in flavor and ' 
4 PROVERBIAL DEPARTMENT STORE : body, and, consequently, will not go 
Each of the six signs displayed in this store contains a hidd ; so far, and in the long run are more 
six-word proverb The words appear on the signs in exactly the same 3 ¢ : > 
order in which they occur in the pro , reading from left to right Ar expensive Ask lor Armour > It's 
amber of cunmaceiive letters that you Ganeene % be right may | sold only under the Armour label. 
from each sign to furnish the solution. What is the proverb? 
‘6 . iF . W ° k] 99 ¢ 
‘ uillna’ry rin ¢s 3 
‘ ¢ 
See . 
ree 








% “= 
iS es 
} A choice collection of recipes for the 
chafing dish, and tor soups, sauces, 
; and invalid cookery Sent post-paid 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp to cove! 


cost of maili 





WHEN DID THE CLOCK STOP? 


ny 


Armour & Company 
Chicago : 


eee 
































‘ ent 
“ ee . 
- x ae 
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| 7 
4 
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’ 
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o 
\ . 5 
' ? 
Ae 2 
Ret, . 
: —< 2 > &. a — 
) ee. . Ve ' : 
. 
an ‘ : 
, = . 
: c 
; . 
, — — . eae - WHICH FIGURE Is. . 
THE FORGOTTEN COMBINATION & r 
; , Little Onoto San, who has studied arithmetic in Ame 3 
The clerk has forgotten the combination, but knows that the letters must : ” 
. up her Japanese figures with our numerals. She has just ag. «4 
be turned until certain ones are underneath certain others so as to spell five ae : 
» . rows of Japanese figures. As all happen to be different it follows that th 
words, reading outward. What are the words Perhaps you can discover ; : 
: must represent our nine digits and a naught. Her swer is complete 
them quite readily if you cut out five disks, letter them, stick a pin through : - ‘ 
P . except for the last figure. Can you supply thatr 
\ the centres and turn until you get the right combination. Ge 
: ~ 
{ 1 





Read These Positive Directions 


t - Carefully 


Solution of the December Puzzles 


Use No Other Slip Than This Nemes of Ten Boys 
























] ci y M Ss 7 Justin 
y 9) le answe ) . = . 1 arcu 7 7 
W hen you dec ide n the an wer Put one guess on each line and say no more Write the 25-word 2 Leopold > Hiram 8& Abiiah ‘ 
. each picture write it on the line after e on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it t 3 Herbert 6 Roland 9 Fli 
the same number as the picture on the - 4 Adam 10 Levi 
; : ; : He PF E R OF Prize Winners 
. slip on this page, and ~~ only this THE La Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA First Prize —- Mrs. Edward W. Langdon, 
slip cut out of the magazine. Then, ; Box 14( Massachusetts. : 
Ta } 1; shi ‘ — F Second Prize — Mrs. Marquis ton, Illinois “a 1 ; : 
> below the slip, on the white margin of Third Prize — Annie B. McKeldin, Tennessee Has a delicious Asparagus 
the page —use as much of it as you 1 Other Prizes William F Wood, ll mois , z ° 
, Ph i = nnes , : ope av ° . » ) > s appe- 
it need — write your 25-word article. hn F. ~ aes 7 Ss. R oo flay Or 5 rich, tem} ung, and a} } Cc 
ic] ennessee ; Bessie A. Parker, Connecticut, Mrs . * . ° : ‘ : ’ 
Do not write your article on a separate W. J. Thiele, lowa; Haidee Kingston, Canada; tizing. Especially recomme nded 
lip. Pauline Parker Carroll, Missouri; F. J. Wagner, a = F a . 
Sip. 2 ’ : ; os m 
y 'P . ) Rhode Island; Helen M. Lee, lowa; Thomas J. tor basting tow ‘ pame, and meats, 
d Send as many different sets of solu- Finevan, Massachusetts ; Helen Ray-Kent, New ps 5 | e 
tions as you like, but each must be on a Somaaieees Ge ree B myers enota a. or for making a toothsome sauce 
ee eorge Underwood, New ampshire; Annie L. re : a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL'S 3 Burr, Massachusetts; L.C. Simonds, New York; for serving W ith chops steaks, 
] T ic 25 Constance W. Rice, Washington; M. M. Panton, . = ’ 
e page. he same article of E 
‘2 pases Poa - Montana; Mrs. W. F. V yon, Pennsylvania ; veo tabl ~<S tc 
tT. words may be used on each different Mrs. F. P. Webster, Maine; Mrs. F. C. Hansel, egetables, etc. 
ip i j iffer ic] $ ca New York ; Reba May Bush, Massachusetts ; Mrs ~ a ae } . 2 
slip if you ened a different article, Emily F. Watson, Rhode Island ; Georgia Eldred, Aspat Ox 18 a good hot drink 
as you may see it. Michigan; Bertha Ballantyne, Massachusetts ; . . 
F Mail your letter so that it will reach Mrs. Eugene Morey, Nebraska; Joy Craighead, W hen serve d w ith a little cream 
. Massachusetts ; Mrs. B. J. Moore, lowa; Mrs. M. 


Philadelphia not earlier than February 


a K. Proudfit isyivania; George W. Watson, or milk in a cup ot he it water 
4, and not later than the morning of Rhode Island; Elizabeth Lineaweaver, District 


of Columbia ; Raymond Schirm, California ; F.C. 




















Give full name and address here 





ia; F and seasoned with salt and pep- 
j February 9. Douglas Wilkes, Canada ; Mrs. Joseph C Allen, 3 v ‘ 
lec The correct solution of this month’s ees ae - ee — — per. Sold at all soda tountains, 
. i: . Nam ena Morrison, ode Island; Mrs. J. E. Barron, 
the puzzles will be published in the April sa Wisconsin; Reverend C. D. Crane, Maine; -afés etc 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space Martha C. Moulton, Massachusetts; Charles Cates, Cte. 


Burnside Perry, Rhode Island; Mrs. E. W. 
Depue, Maryland; S. E. Carpenter, Rhode 
Island; Hannah Morris, Pennsylvania; Grace 
Langdon, Massachusetts; Mrs. W. J. Walters, 
California; Laurel Parks, Arkansas; Louise A 
McGuffin, Massachusetts; Elizabeth Carrol! 
Miller, Missouri. 


the articles cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 


int ' tions about the puzzles. 


Armour & Compan y 








Chicago 





{ Some More Puzzles Next Month 
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Chocolates 





T WAS last St. Valentine’s Day 
or was it the year before? 
that I invited to such a 

a jolly party in honor of the Saint 

The rooms were decorated with strings of red 

pasteboard hearts festooned from the chande 
lier to each of the four corners, 


7 


was 





and dangling 
just above our heads across the door frames 
Right under the chandeliers hung more hearts, 
red again on one side, but sandpaper on the 
other Those for the married women were 
scratched across, and the matches, which pre 
sumably did each deed, were glued to those in 
tended for the married men. The bachelors’ 
matches were still unstruck, and the girls’ 


hearts unscratched By numbers on these 
hearts we found our partners, and sat down to 
play progressive Old Maids, a game which 


seems to have acquired eternal youth as well 
as eternal life ro add to our enjoyment each 
table was provided with a box of little motto 
hearts which we devoured to our hearts’ con 
tent 

The prizes were heart-shaped cuffpins fort 
the lucky girl, and similar buttons for her 
masculine counterpart; while the ‘old 
maid’’ got a stuffed tabby, and the “old 
bachelor’’ a diminutive skillet to aid him in 
his housekeeping ‘‘ far from the maddening 
girls.’’ 

After all this inge 


ence 


nuity and faithful adher 
to the spirit of the day we would have 
excused our hostess a lapse into convention 
alitv when the time for eating arrived; but 
she would not be excused The ice cream was 
heart-shaped, transfixed with atiny 
golden arrow; and the cakes were 
} toothsome pink things to match 
If you'll tell it not in Gath you may 
learn from me that the heart-shaped 
ices and cakes harked from no caterer’s estab 
lishment, but were cut by the hostess herseli 
the ices from individual bricks, the cakes from 
the elements of a layer cake, by a cutter which 
the tinsmith made for a smile; and those 
golden arrows were but pasteboard! 





HAVE made up my mind that even if I 

should be so reckless as to become engaged 
in the summer I shall positively refuse to 
announce it until St. Valentine’s Day It 
will be at a luncheon, I think, to my dozen 
nearest and dearest friends; the table will be 
in ‘white—linen and china, and flowers and 
all, except for a long-stemmed pink Brides 
maid rose at each plate but mine, and therea 
white Bride rose. There will be a very nice 
luncheon, simple and well cooked, and when 
it’s time for coffee and nuts the maid will put 
a ribbon-tied white package at each plate, 
and when they are opened each will contain a 
dainty white suéde cardcase lined with pin’ 
silk which shows through heart-shaped open 
ings inthe suéde; and when they’.e examined 
further they'll show my care in one side of 
the case and that of my man o’ dreams in 
the other. 

If by any « 
about it 


Lance I should change my mind 
nd decide to have a dance instead 


of ~ suncheon you see that I’m preparing 
for every emergency — well, I'd have favors 


just generally appropriate to St 
Valentine, such as necklaces and 
fobs of tiny tinsel hearts strung to 
gether, heart-shaped pink fans and 
caps; and then for /he figure I'd 
have red fencing hearts forthe girls and bows 
and arrows for the men, and I and the mano’ 
dreams would dance it together while mother 
whispered the glad news to a group of chat 
tering chaperon 





| ee to the ordinary business of the day 
Last year a friend of 


from home during February 


mine was away 
, and so unable to 
go down to the comic valentine store with us 
and help us choose each other’s valentines, 
as we i point of doing. Each 
one of us picked out the homeliest creations 
we could find for her benefit; but not so she, 
for in the far-away city where she 
found a shop where you could 
both pretty and comical, on the back of a 
postal-card, and she forthwith rummaged 
through them till she found one to hit off 
every one of her chums 

Peggy, who couldn't 
ighted to quaver 
bearing the 


always made 


was she 
get valentines, 


but de 
operatically, got a card 
child with 


sing a note 


likeness of a small 


aggressive pigtails, warbling wildly, and this 
versicle in explanation 
Phe lark with notes divine 
Has nots veet voice as thine 
My litt Valentine 
Over in the opposite corner were a music 


14 two or three pre 
nusic, all 

Katharine was reminded of her 
irt-school days by the likeness of 


ces ot pop 


in pretty, soft colors 





an 


an easel supporting a large red heart, and 
thus inscribed: 

lam no artist grand, and yet 

Your picture’s in my heart, my pet 

Iwas‘ l painted, for, you see, 


easel-y 
I love you, dear; do you love me?’ 


And when we compared notes —or postals, 
to be explicit—we found that she had hit off 
each one of us just about as well. 


HE SIX,’’ though — you may remember 
i The Six’’ who are seven — had no such 
limits set to their ingenuity, but went to work 
with a file of old newspapers, a paint-box, a 
tube of photographer’s paste and a box of 
letter-paper, to fulfill their individual tastes 
and the requirements of the situation with 
much gusto. One of them sent her father, who 
- was beginning to brush his top hair 
rather carefully, a striking like 
back view, of a consistently 
bald head, with this little roundelay 
in explanation 


hess, 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 
‘Baldness I verily do dread’? 

Dear pa, the doom o’erhangs your head, 
rhe thought will make your heart as lead, 
gut when my love to you you've read 

It'll be as light as mother’s bread.’ 


To a girl who was dieting manfully to 
reduce her weight, though it was barely 
normal according to the penny-in-the-slot 
machines, went a beautiful picture of a stout 
lady in velvet and diamonds and low neck, 
cut from the ‘ Before’’ side of an anti-fat 
advertisement, and_ brilliantly colored. 
Alongside of it was a bit of doggerel that ran 
something like this 

Wist thee, Kate 

rhis thy fate? 

Remorse’ll be thine 

My Valentine 

Not very brilliant poetry, but when was 
brilliancy ever required by St. Valentine? 
Another che/-d’ a@uvre of this firm was des- 

tined for a tall, athletically built girl whose 
tenderest point was her retinue of undersized 
gallants. It wasthe picture of a tall girl and 
a Lilliputian man dancing together, and 
originally illustrated a ‘‘ Why be short? 
exhortation. The poetical appendage was of 
the same cut and fit as the anti-fat lady’s as 
far as artistic value went 


Phere ounce was a maiden named Liz, 
loa very great height she had riz, 
When she danced with some swell, 
y) lhe comparison — well, 
-_ You need only this photograph quiz." 


When ‘‘ The Six '’ called me in to feast my 
eyes on these works of art I felt so unable to 
express my heartfelt admiration that I was 
impelled to criticise 

‘* Why, you haven't a single 
that beat as one,’’’ I objected 

‘Whee!’’ cried May. ‘‘Just hear my 
namesake pun! I’ll have to make her a 
‘single two hearts’ just to pay her for it.’’ 

So straightway she seized a pencil and 
sketched two hearts with legs and arms 
attached a la spider, crossing the finishing 
line hand in hand, while the vanquished 
straggled along behind them, and the judge's 
stand exploded with hats and hands. 


Two hearts 


a? St. Valentine’s Day there was at least 
one girl in the wild and woolly West who 
got an original and novel valentine which now 
adorns a wall of her sanctum sanctorum. It 
was of thin bond paper folded over and 
around itself in the complicated fashion of 
historical maps and grain production charts, 
and inclosed in a heavy paper cover on which 
was printed ‘‘ Diagram of the heart of Miss 
Cornelia Duff, compiled from data at hand 
February 14, 1904.’’ On the inclosed sheet 
was a drawing of heart, large as life and 
twice as natural, the different ventricles and 
sections thereof distinguished with lurid paint 

- and numbered, which numbers 
were repeated over at one side of 
the diagram, with explanatory 
legends attached. Here was the 
rub, as Hamlet used to say, for the 
legends were such as these 





1. Regionof Stone. By general assent this region 

is large and its influence important 
: 3. Re gions of Jones and Brown These are 

small and relatively unimportant, their area varying 
from day to dav. Some claim that both have been 
annexed by the Region of Stone 

3. Region of Henson. This region is nearly equal 
in area to that of Stone, and there is much discussion 
among those fitted to speak as to which has at pres- 
ent the most influence on the head of Miss Duff, and 
to which the final ascendency will belong 


And so on, down the list of 


‘ beaus.’”’ 


possible 


On St. Valentine’s Day there is one way that 
girls can ape men without inviting criticism, 
ind that is in sending tlowers to their mothers 
and oldet friends, for 


women flowers and 


Y What's This About? Oh! 
Everything 





The Ladies 


Secrets 


By May Norton 


Just Nothing and 
Girls, if Anything 





RAWN BY 


KATHARINE SN. RICHARDSON 


potted green things are the most charming 

valentines of all. Why, a single American 

Beauty will call upall the Scottish loveliness 

of Burns’s ‘‘ Oh, my luve’s like a red, red 

rose,’’ and a pot of blooming vio 

\ lets means the sweet fragrance of 

| | kind thoughts long after the flowers 
/ have faded 


i pete I suppose, if you were interested in 
proving that the world is getting more and 
more united in human interest and thought 
and custom, and if you believed that the 
veriest straw shows which way the wind 
blows, you would point triumphantly to this 
little corner of THE JOURNAL and say: 
**See! May Norton has been talking a blue 
streak about St. Valentine's Day, 
international festival, 
about Washington's Birthday, which 
purely American. Therefore 
But alas for the conclusion! 
Washington’s Birthday, cocked hat, buckled 
slippers and all. However, I’m not going to 
tell you how to have a tea or 
dance or dinner, for if there is any female 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty who 
doesn't already know how to have such a 
function she is unableto learn how. Instead, 
I’m going to tell you what I fondly believe is 
a new game for the occasion. Itis this: you 
get a lot of little pasteboard hatchets and 
transfix them with a pin; then you paint a 
cherry tree on a large sheet of cardboard, hang 
it on the wall, and let your blindfolded guests 
apply the hatchets to the tree where they 
think the paler patrie tackled it. To the 
one who gets nearest the base of the tree 
give a small really-truly hatchet, and to the 
one who only manages to clip a 
cherry from the farthest twig a 
| } pasteboard one filled with candy 
If you want to spread a festive 
board in honor of the day plant a 
small cherry tree firmly in the middle of the 
table —a bloomless azalea or a stalk of privet 
will make an admirable cherry tree —and all 
over it fasten candied cherries which can be 
plucked off later for the delectation of the 
guests. There’s one thing so satisfying about 
using the cherry tree myth: you never have to 
explain the allusion to your guests,and sodon't 
freeze them with your superior knowledge. 


which is an 
and hasn't said a word 
Is so 


for here comes 


Colonial ’”’ 


T’S rather good fun to test people's recol- 
lection of the faces of George, and Martha, 
his wife, by giving them each pencil and 
paper and requiring them to draw the well- 
known profiles. That no great artistic power 
is manifested by the sketchers doesn’t detract 
a bit from the ‘ enjoyableness of the occa- 
sion,’’ as the country newspaper hath it 
Can you imagine George Washington writ- 
ing to the editor of ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ say, 
and asking his advice on such weighty 
matters as what color ribbon would be most 
becoming to tie his queue with, and whether 
it would be in good form to wear jeweled 
shoe-buckles in the morning? Personally, I 
can't imagine it, but if you give a score or so 
of people pencils and paper and inform them 
that they must each write such a “ letter 
to the editor’’ in the name of George 
Washington, and incidentally remind them 
_ that those who won’t work can’t 
7 \ eat, you will find their imaginations 
| } quite prolific, and the results amus- 
Y ing, if not instructive. For prizes 
in this, or in any contest relating 
to the Washingtons, little dolls dressed up in 
Colonial togs would be adorable— you can 
get such cunning little jointed dolls nowa- 
days that it wouldn’t be at all hard to dress 
them up—/im up, I should say—in pumps 
and knee breeches 


SAID I wasn’t going to tell you how to 

have a Colonial party: well, I take a little 
of that back, and I'll tell you how to have an 
impromptu Martha Washington affair. You 
just warn the girls beforehand to wear their 
simplest white frocks, with short or round- 
length skirts, and when they come install the 
men as hairdressers, milliners and what not. 
Have plenty of mirrors and hairpins and 
powder and rouge, sheets of tissue-paper and 
yards of cheesecloth; each couple can then be 
trusted to work out their own salvation and 
costume. Afterward you might have a full- 
dress parade, with prizes for the man and 
girl who evoked the best results 

And do you kuow it oughtn’t to be at all 
hard to cut your individual ice-cream bricks 
into the shape of Washington’s profile? Any 
tinsmith could mould a tin cutter around the 
lines of those little plaster casts of the great 
man which floed the shops before the twenty- 
second. Do somebody try it, and see if it 
won't work 
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unaffected by the 


Ce 


profits at the expense of goodness 


re 


ness and ‘ 
made it famous, and that have ke “pt it 


for years the best-selling chocolate in 
Europe. 

That is why CAILLeR's Chocolate 
could come over to America and enter 
a market already well-filled by its imi- 
tations, and become, in less than two 


years, the best-se lling chocolate in this 


| 


C 


Ss 


che Gruyere Valley of 
Sw itzerl and re dairy ct of Europe That 
is all. But the quality he gredients is the 
very highest that nm ey can b and the process of 
refinement carried ¢ a perf t hat no other 
make knows how t att rv ‘ ther t« atta 
uit « 

Galler’ s Has a Taste 

that a e CA ER'S ' 
imitate ‘ d T € it has a ght, « ar 
delicate de iousness that is no more ke the cloy 
ing i ess of the ord ary hi a ¢ < ates 
than the taste of a peac s like that of a potato or 
champagne is like m isses The most capricious 
palate never tires f CaILLerR'’s Choc ate, nor 
does the most de h find 


CAILLER’S I8 MORE THAN A DAINTY 
REAL FOOD, having as many nutritive units as bread 


or beef. 
4é 
People **Who Know” 
are using CAILLER’S CHe LATE 1 s arious 
forms for numberless practical a s al purposes 
Its happy combination of toothsomeness, nutritive 
value and beauty of appearance make t fitting and 
valuable for 
I: o.  dent connie end hells in 6 
table adornment 
RECEPTIONS. As a glor substitute for the clos 
ing cakes and ies 
TEA PARTIES. | {he drinking ee 
tea, and a healthful and i riably wel e ange 
sae PARTIES. In the croquette form, as favors 
rizes or for refreshment 
FOR INVALIDS. Asa food ne reje te 1s a 


FOR CHILDREN. In place of harmful candies; a 


sulstitution they always wel e and one w gives 
1 food in place of a poisor 
FOR CAMPERS, golfer ut ilists, cyclists, 
— oe and others desiring a hast t strengther 
FOR “BUSINESS MEN AND WOME ¢ tide 
er the period before postponed lun ns or late 
linners And for all purposes ‘ptoonc ten when a 
lelicious confection or a sustaining food is required 


CAILLER’S Eating Cakes are dainty little squares 


CAILLER’S Eating Croquettes are made of the same 


intended for gift purposes, 5c., 1 20c. and up 

CAILLER’S Dessert Chocolate is the same cl late 
lightly flavored with hazelnut An after-dinner deli 
acy, indescribably satisfying and delicious 


CAILLER'S Chocolate Powder for Drinking The 


most convenient form for making the beverage. In 
stantly prepared with results far beyond those attained 
by the ordinary forms of drinking chocolate. Made 
rich in cream, so that it usually requires only mixing 
with hot water; a great advantage for out-of-door use 
and at times when the best milk is not obtainable 

CAILLER’S Chocolate Bonbons touch the ultimate 
pinnacle of perfection in confections. Impossible to 
describe them; there is nothing like a in either 
Europe or America their price is $1 1 pound; 
rather costly but the bonbons are wort ’ 


be 


for demonstrating the superiority of CAILLER’'S Choco- 
late is always eagerly seized. We will send samples of 
both eating and drinking chocolate on request 


J. H. FREYMANN, Sen. Agent U. s. 


atished with any other brand. 













Pure as the 
Heart of a Child 


That's CAILLER’s Gen 
uine Swiss Milk Choco 
late described in a phrase. 
And the simile is not far- 
fetched, for CAILLER’S Chocolate, 
although almost a hundred years 
old, has remained untouched and 
temptation Of mer- 
intile selfishness that increases 
That is why CaiLLer’s Chocolate 
tains to-day the indescribable fresh 
‘clean taste’’ that originally 


uuntry, too. 
That is why 
AILLER’S 


those who once 
( hocolate 


taste 
never can be 


What Giller’ s Is 


! ) collate 


th the r t 


LAS | obtatinat mixed w t ch, 
CT, re y me unsktimmed milk ot 





t hard to digest 


ITIB A 


pleasant and sustaining beverage 


In Many Forms for Many Uses 


nited in cakes of varying sizes. In this form we sell 

thousands of tons annually For the 1 ket, the desk 
drawer, the bonbon dish, the lun table, the picni 
basket or the knapsack, of 1 and uz 


hocolate as the Eating Cakes, but put up in prettier 
packages and intended for social functions Lhere is 
a wide variety of attractive forms of package especially 





Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate is on 


lhe. 4 sale almost everywhere. If you cannot 
@. LOLs 7 


find it at your dealer's send your ad- 
dress to Department ‘‘ C'’ and you will 
supplied with FREE PACKAGES as an opportunity 


Headquarters and Permanent Demonstration. 


861 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Festive Tables for February 
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Designed Especially for The Journal by Hester Price 
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FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDA 


FR'BBONS are sewed together t 
the 


pw 4ne ope 


represent the flag, and are la 


and it 
crossing in the middle The < 
ners of the cloth left bare are sca 


a compote filled with applies 
with tiny flags placed in their midst 
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oe 


rhe edges of the compote are hidde 
with a garland of greens w 

ficial cherries placed at intervals 
The ice cream is packed in sn 


flower-pots, covered with strips of 
ved, white and blue, and served « 
plates decorated with cherries 
each pot is a tiny artificial cherry 
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length and breadth of the tabie 


tered with small gilt stars. The red 
candles have shades decorated with 
silhouettes of Washington, cherries 
and cherry leaves. The centrepiece 
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Woman’s 


Work 


in preparing ap- 
petizing and 
wholesome food 
is lightened by 
this famous 
baking powder. 


wr ~ 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 


Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 


Absolutely pure. 


It adds healthful 
qualities to the 
food. 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 

















LISK’S 


Celebrated Enameled 
Steel Ware 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


GUARANTEED 








Gold Medal at St. Louis 
New Boot No.1! FPR EEE 
THE LISK MFG. CO., Limited 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 














i'PRAIRIE STATE} 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
‘> ist 
) PRAIRIE erate INCUBATOR co. 
Box 435, Homer City, Pa 
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The Court of Last Resort BISHOPS 
CANIEIIFORINIVAS 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questo of Art Answered by PK fesse or John C ° \ an Dyke, Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” etc 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. Ww. J. Henders« IN, Music Critic of “ The New York Sun.’ 


Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. I ranklin B. Wiley , Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journa: 
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Who the Mastersingers Were Income Taxes in the United States Tissot’s Biblical Pictures 
Wh lid the mastersingers flourish, and ) lias there ever bee in income tax in the United Should ‘Tissot’s Biblical pictures be regarded 
ere they M States :.. seriously as good work and accepted as authoritative 
T. The mastersingers flourished in German the @ Yes. The United States Government collected ar Bible pictures ?— b. G 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Ihe greatest of me tax tor about twelve years—from 1863 to @ Tissot went to Palestine about 1586, and for ten 
them all, Hans Sachs, was born in 1494 Phe 1574 inclusive lhe total revenue from it amounted years studied the country and the people. It is rea 
vere artisans and other men of the people, who to almost $250 200 Congress provided tor the sonable to suppose that his pictures give accurate 
sought to emulate the example ot the minnesinget tax on July 1, 1862, and the Government began report of present-day appearances. As for pictur- 
their predecessors The minnesingers were men ot levying it in 1363 Incomes over $600 and under ing life in Palestine two thousand years ago Tissot, 
noble birth who cultivated poetry and song and $10,000 were taxed three per cent., and those over like Holman Hunt, who also studied in Syria, 
vied with one another in tournaments such as $10,000 five per cent., until 1867, when incomes could give only a pictorial opinion about it. It is 
Wagner has depicted in the second act of ** Tann under $1000 were exempted and all over that interesting to note that the opinions of the two 
hauser When the art ot minstrelsy declined amount were taxed five per cent. This tax was to painters diftter materially rhey have both intro 
among the aristecracy it was taken up by the run until 1870 Phen Congress renewed the tax for duced archzological details in their pictures that 
common people, and the practitioners of it ¢ alled another twelvemonth atthe rate of two and one-halt are undoubtedly true to the ancient times: but they 
themselves mastersingers. Wagner's ** Die Meis per cent. on incomes of over $20 Taxes due ave both missed the spirit of the ancient life 
tersinger’’ gives a tairly good picture of their vhen the law was repealed iniS71 were collected in lissot seems to have conceived that spirit as some 
manners, and literally sets forth some of their rules the next three years, the fMnal receipts in 1574 being thing melodramatic, and his pictures are, in conse ame ‘2 ‘ ‘ 
a pie W.J. over $140,00 [The larvest amount collected ina quence, somewhat theatri =4, Life at nu time 1s California S Finest Tribute to 
year was about $73 », in 1S6f Iwenty years quite so hysterical as he has pictured i And yet the Dining Tables of the World. 
The Beginning of All Art after the last revenues from the old income tax had for purposes of Biblical study pernaps his drawings . 
ee a een ee cee » soni hacinnine o been paid a new income tax was provided tor in are the best yet produced As art his work is ’ ite 
DP pov carey von was the real ss the Wil on Taritt Act of 1894 By it all incomes neither very good nor yet very bad. It is just so so Don t you want to try a jal 
‘ ot more than $4000 were to be taxed two per cent nO. Vd of the best Jellies, Jams or 
Architecture began with the first man who Before the tax was levied its constitutionality was ; ‘ 
q ar a cross-piece on two upright posts questioned, a test suit was brought in the Unite 4 Firm and a Crisp Legato Preser\ es made in the W orld? 
sculpture began with the first man who = struck States Supreme Court, and five of the nine Justices What is the difference between a firm and a — : 
two flints together and made an arrow head decided that it was a direct tax, not — ito risp legato touch ‘sous & Would you not like to have 
vainting began with the first man who moulded epresentation, and declared it unconstitutional and . ss : 
one ¥ lored it with patterns ** Where id F. BU ¢ \ firm jiegato touch is one which approaches a Preserved Fruits that are ab- 
and ** when this took place no one can say It pesante, or heavily marked style Each note is solutely pure? 
was probably in prehistoric times, in what geolo he Age to Begin Music Study hrmly and almost heavily enunciated, and the articu ’ 
sists call the Stone Ag We have no date tor it A ear we AY id - shes lation between notes Is just atrifle overemphasized = - 
st in reality it represents only a period wher st i of a : . trument —t pian f A crisp legato leans toward staccato without alto Would yOu not like some- 
human intelligence was in the formative state : gether reaching it rhe distinctions are somewhat thing different as well as 
But art started with the earliest endeavors to ° = sadiedatects tinely drawn, yet they exist and help to determine —— > 
fashion things — and it was true enough art,though @ This depends largely on the progress of the the characteristics of different styles. For ex delicious! 
not like the product of to-day fe a ee ild’s physical development If the hands are ample, Reisenauer’s legato might be called firm 
ell advanced, the fingers strong and the wris and Joseffy’s crisp is aaa Bishop’s Preserved or Sweet 
Are There No National Holidays? firm, the child may begin at the age of five Some ae - ; ; 
Is it true that we have no national holidays have begun even at four. Almost any child may Good Art for Children I IC kled F igs, Californ la 
aint wieomins egin at six or seven. If the child is to study the I ive three children —six. seve ind nine Orangeate, and almost 30 
violin it must have a three-quarter instr ment What three art books can f safely ceive them so thet : - 
¢ Strictly speaking, it is tru All the laws about In the case of a piano, the actio sr vet sas asi Dien na ll ts ani aeh wins more rare fruits were award- 
holidays so tar passed by Congress apply only to light | fi : wig» - 5 =es ‘ ° ; : “’ ae 
the District of Eolumbia, and to ae them ger © Try the ‘ Picture-Books” of Walter Crane and ed the highest (Grand) Prize 
eral the Legislatures of all the States and Territories The Terms Artist's Proof and Remarque Proof also his illustrations to Grimm's ‘* Household at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
would have to sanction them Congress has a] What do th éas s **artist’s proof ind **y Stories."’ Then there are the books of Randolph 
pointed special holidays now and then, and in 1894 narque proof” mean Ml. A Caldecott and Kate Greenaway — the latter not so Ask your best grocer for 
it passed a statute making Labor Day a publi inting artistically as is sometimes thought wi . alia ' 
holiday; but the act did not make it a national ¢ Years ago when an engraver engraved a plate he Chere are also books tor and about children illus Bishop Be 
holiday. for the Legislatures of several States and received in compensation so much money and so trated by Boutet de Monvel, and, here in America 
lerritories have not provided by law for it, and nany proofs of the engraving, say ten or twent hat better could you have than the ‘‘ Rhymes of s 
it is not even cheieuae an the same day in all the He A aceend hose for himself the best impres Real Children’’ and the “ Book of the Child,’’ Bishop & Company 
States where it has been legalized There are sions These came to be known as “ artists’ illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith, or Carmen Los Angeles, Cal. 
irious legal holidays which are almost universally proofs.’’ The name is now applied commercially Sylva’s ** Fairy Tales,’’ by Elizabeth Shippen 
observed, such as the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving to any early or good impression of a plate. Also Green, or the ** Wonder Clock’’ and other books by NEW YORK OFFICE 
Day and Christmas But there is no national hol years ago when an engraver took up newly-sharpened Howard Pyle, or the ‘* Mother Goose in Prose.”’ by No. 15 Jay Street 
day, unless Sunday may be so considered by a liter tools he tried their cutting quality first on the bot Maxtield Parrish Any bookseller will give you 
interpretation of the term ** holiday ms * tom edge of the plate, engraving roughly a head, full titles and prices ita eae 
lay.’’ ib j a tree or something of the sort hese scribblings 
were printed with the plate in the trial printings Where a Billion is Not a Billion 
Women’s Choruses ut were effaced the final printings Phus t Is not a billion a billion the world over ? — w 
nay A a proofs.’’ Later engraved and etched plates were ¢ No, it is not In America, as well as in 
‘ ; purposely marked with these sketches or scribblings France and other Continental countries, a billion 
¢ Any music publisher can furnish such a list it it the bottom, top or side of the plates that the means one thousand millions (1,000,000,000); but ROC CRYSTAL r 
here are a few might be called ** remarque proots Phe origina in England a billion means a million of millions Se 
Beethoven's ‘*HymntoN irranged by M meanings of both terms ha passed away 1,000,000,000,000). At the time when the term ze ( 
Spicker ; red ** billion ’’ was first used, which was in France ir = fd 
G. W. Chadwick, ** To Heliodora,’’ ** At the the sixteenth century, it was the custom to point off 
Bride’s Gates’’ and ‘** Dorcas Why the Wedding-Ring is Worn on the Left Hand numbers in periods of six figures, and a billion then 
Gertrude Griswold, ‘* What the Chimney Sang Where and when did the custom of wearing the meant a million raised to the second power, or as 
H. Hofmann, “A Northern Love Song vedding-ring on the left hand originate ?—s. s. many millions as there are units in a million 
arranged by Emma Mundella (1,000000,000000). But when it became custom 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘ How Lovely are the Me ¢ Che custom is so old that the exact place and ary, in the seventeenth century, to point off num 
sengers,”’ from ‘' St. Paul arranged by Max date of its origin are unknow! he left hand was bers in periods of three figures, the meaning of 
Spicker tirst chosen, it is said, as an indication that the wife the words “* billion,’’ ‘‘ trillion,’’ and so on, was 
David Stanley Smith, ** The Dark.’ vas subject to her husband, and the ring was placed changed. Apparently those words were introduced 
I f, on the third tinger because of a belief that a vein or into England at a later date, but their original 
re joined that finger directly with the heart. meaning was retained and has never been changed 
Poor Women and the Catholic Sisterhoods Che custom probably came down to us from the there 8B. W. 
It is said that only women of means are admitted Anglo-Saxons of the hfthorsixth century. Thrupp 
to the Reman Catholic sisterlioods Is this true tells us in his book, ‘** The Anglo-Saxon Home,”’ Tapestry Weaving in the United States 
; — that children were often betrothed in those days, Last November, in answer to a correspondent, 
5 and that the security, or ** wed,” given by the boy — you said, among other things: ‘* We have no such 
¢ No \ dignitary of that Church says: ‘* No pet vith his pep. of marriage at the betrothal, or establishment as the Gobelins in the U nited States.”’ 
son who has a vocation for the religious life willbe  ‘* wedding always included a ring placed on the 
rejected for want of mean Heexplainsthatthe girl's right hand There it was kept until the Did you mean that there was no tapestry of any kind 
religious communities of women in the Roman ouple had grown old enough to marry, when it was | ade in the United States ?—w. a 
Catholic Church are of three classe -the conten transferred at the final ceremony from the right to Cc No. [here was a tapestry a/e/ier established by 
plative, the active, and the contemplative and the left hand of the bride by the bridegroom, who Mr. William Baumgarten in 1892, at Williams 
active mbined The first class is not. selt put it in turn on the left-hand thumb and fingers bridge, New York City, which still exists Iam on eee taetion ee a oo 
supporting, so its members are expected to bring repeating at the thumb, ‘‘In the name of the informed that it produces creditable work. Pos Intaglio or Cameo cutting of glass and crystal 
with them sufficient means to keep them The Father,’’ at the first finger, ‘‘ and of the Son.”’ at sibly there are other establishments in this country, It is made in diversified shapes, decorated wit! 5 
second and third classes are self-supporting, so the second, ** and of the Holy Ghost,’’ and at the but they certainly are not to be classed with the pone a Se gh Rov e Cryst code 
applicants are only required to pay enough to keep third, **‘ amen,’ leaving it there in token that the famous Manufacture des Gobelins. /. Cc. 1”. D genuine without this trade-mark engraved on HAWKES 
them during their novitiate his requirement is  wife’s duty to her husband was next to that she owed same. Gold Medal awarded at Paris Exposition 
enforced in order to discourage irresponsible appl to God F. B. UW The Instruments in an Orchestra 
cants and to save the community from supporting How many instruments are required for an 
those who have no claim upon it before they The Apostles in “ The Last Supper” 
become members But exceptions to this rule at " orchestra !-— PAUL R 


In what order are the apostles seated in Leonardo 
often made in the ca t worthy applicants who ’ 


, 9 > mbe struments re > 
—_ ila Vinci’s painting, ‘‘ The Last Supper” ?— @ The number of instruments required for ar 
happen to be poo Ped | : . orchestra varies according to the demands of the 


composition to be played The modern orchestra 











































Is the Painting Unorthodox Phe disciples are placed in groups of three or consists of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, trum 
Why is Holman Hunt US painting, ** The each side ot Christ, who holds the central place pets, horns, trombones, tubas, instruments of 
Light of the World,’ regarded as unorthodox by On His right in the first group are John the be percussion (drums, cymbals, triangles, etc.), vio We ee se y 
the English Church are loved, Peter next, and Judas with the money bag ; lins, violas, violoncellos and double basses. The 
in the second group of three are Andrew, then classic symphony usually calls for two flutes, two 
¢ Phe picture shows Christ t night. a lighted James the younger, and Bartholomew at the tar oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two trumpets, 
lantern in tlis hand, and the oon making a end On the left of Christ in the first group of two horns and three trombones, and a sufficient 
golden halo back ef His head He is kno g at three are James the elder, Philip with his hand o1 number of violins and other bowed instruments to 
a cotta oor The idea suggested is that He is is breast, and Thomas at the back with upraised balance them. The number of stringed instru 
the light of the world and illuminates it w His finger; in the second group comes Matthew, then ments will always depend upon the amount of 
personality and spirit Some of the more t i Phaddeus, and afte m Simon, seated at the end wood, wind and brass which has to be balanced. 
Church of England people may | t tt ao. Fs rhe New York Philharmonic Society has seventy — 
opposed to the dectrine oft five strings; but onl y 
the atonement, opposed about two-thirds of these 
to the conception ot rO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS are used in the perform 
Christ as the Savior of All qu ) pag ist ent, not to the individual write but only to The Court of Last Resort, ance of a Mozart sym HARTSHORN 
the world; but the Eng lhe Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will phony. Wagner in his SHADE ROLLERS 
lish Church as a_ body e made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. Questions must absolutely be confined ** Nibelungen”’ scores . . 
never bothered itself with to art, music, and the popular topics of t ja answers by mail are desired a stamped envelope must calls for thirty-six vio es . aan 
either the orthodexy or be sed, and su answers will be made by the general editor of the department. The ividual writers lins, but in concert per- Hartshorn on label. 
the heteredoxy of the Sine work to the printed page formance forty can be Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
picture Se ae used WJ. 
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When You 
Figure the Cost 


Important Memorandum.—!"°°" 
t important factor in painting. A jot I 





y $6l ” $40 (1 $2 ” t A 


Do you remember the cost of paint 
lv youl h se the last t e? Divide 
the number of dollars by the number of 


vears the job lasted, and you will tind 


the cost per year 1" the true test 
of paint value. To reduce ¢ cost when 


you re-paint remember these facts 


|. A good painter does a FOr ye 


iob—a better iob with poor paint, 
than a poor painter with good paint. 





The Winter Beauty of a Country Roadside with Natural Growth Unspoiled. Improve the Roadway, but Leave the Roadsides Beautiful! Z | ANS¢ ‘ed oil IS the part ot 


paint that protects your house. 
In painter's parlance ‘‘the oil is the 


Beautiful America We othe Yat” Boy. pers, om 


i nmixed with pigment; otherwise 


you will pay ‘ready mixed paint 


A Department Devoted to Beautifying Our Homes and Towns prices for stale oil with its sticking 


ind lasting qualities weakened by the 
Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association pigment and dryers with which it is 


N MANY parts of the United States HE only needs for the trimming of orna natural tendencies of t plants? Oftent 

















y “ , : 
the so-called tree-trimimer who is mental trees are to rrect det e1 es, t earing prevents r ibbre\ ites | ! Io 0. I 1\ your paint unmixed 
usually nothing but a‘* tree butcher fluence or restore sy netry, orto adapt to many shrubs notably the icS, spircaa with oil The st me t paint is 
becomes especially active in February pecial locatio1 Along streets it is ad leutzias nowballs, mag ‘ ‘ , : si oe a 2 ; 
and March ible to encourage tl formation of a higher ire ke their flower-bu n the f onal Ws on > Un isting powel 

There has grown up an entirely mistaken head than some tre make natural dtotr t n the spring cuts away the Or oO for the lo vest time the oil 
idea among many thousands of excellent order to avoid interference with traffi l blooming twig rrimming, if any, on these protects the house. the pigment pro 

people who have trees under their control in be best done when the tree is voung, a1 hru 5 ild t one immediately after the , . : sa i a els a 

that trimming or pruning is an annual neces it all times, with a little attention, branch: n ive fall Seldom trim them at tects the o 

sity For grapevines, and sparingly of that are starting too low can be removed as il et t t grow in Nature's wav, remov 

certain fruit trees, this is true; but trees fo mere buds or twig On the home grounds y « . to stem dead r ver veak 

shade or ornament in the home grounds, or to the mtrary t is often most desirable t twigs, ort e obviously departing from the 

on the street or in parks, S¢ ldom need any encourag i low 1, and this ma habit rt tl lant ee Sst except as t 

trimming They never need such beheading sometimes, also best when the tree is young Hivdrangea f iculata grandifiora, an a READY 10 MIX. NOTREAOY MIXED 

is is commonly practiced, an average and Vv removing t top or terminal shoot, thu mirable but much-overplanted shrub, whicl 

in extreme example of which the pictures timulating t growth of t elow needs sharp pruning in the early spring AOUGSE PAINT 

on this page show i much fertilizing, to do its best 5 as Near a perfect and economical 

Every tree has it vn individuality, an OOUOTI }authorityv, I take this sent. . + 

trees differ in form as much as they do in Et de r Bailey Pruning-Book ” FEBRUARY and March t thaws and Protector as can be made Gallon for 

foliage The vase form of the American elm When shade trees are once well establish freezes that mark the season make the vallor Kinloch Paint nd iw linseed 

is in absolute contrast with the round-head they usually 1 i no attention In pruni highways of many towns and villages alm oil in equa lantities w produce the 

Norway maple, and the impulse of the Car: except to remove broken or dying parts, to passable Even where the village street Ff pues QuaneN ’ —_ 

lina poplar to form a tapering column of — off limbs w 1 hang t low, and to correct is been improved the sidewalks are ofte: Most GAUFADLE JO 

yreen Is a reason for planting it in place any tendency toward unshapely growtl | r in character, or entirely absent 7 — A ‘Cee! 

where the broad spread of the horse-chestnut Sometimes branecl nterfere with eas Favettevill Pennsylvania \ ige , Ye v : , _ pallies porneer 

would be unsatisfactory othe r} one most in the road may | stretched for a m ind a quarter along a 2. Pure li 1 >. Atnloch Paint 
The tree-trimmer seldom considers the removed close to the 1 n stem or larger traveled hig ind for vears ago the R yf 7 f f sa / , 

natural form of the tree His ideal f ly ran cutting or s ng smoothly ‘ ing men found it int rable to walk int , , . 

has any, ts the rounded head Thus all t I v t ‘ \ ud ger ressed in st , ? im per-Vea f Of p 

natural forms are subordinated to | paint t " : 4 s ref t vinter ¢ gs, t seught I es 

cruel scheme, and great limbs are ruthless!s Professor Sargent has writtet It is me ‘ their girl friends \ nsultation, an orgat s ely t g buta ¢ 

sawn away, with a hideous result sary to prune s t uiner tha p i 1 and a n resulte the | din Bacoee : < 

fan amputated or dead branch is left on the ase of a cat id of lumber, with wl 4 your dealer has not placed K ‘ nt 
UT it is not only the loss of beauty an trunk Occasionally a voung shade tree wardwalks were laid along the village street tock, we will send you a booklet about Kinloch Pa 

B shade that makes ordinary trimming so. may be improved by a careful *‘ shortening But the boards soon rotted nd conditions as ting, and our special introductory offer 

objectionable; it is also the damage to th n of its main bra hes, following in a vere as bad as eve By this time the olde: 

tree The shock of beheading is fatal to cases the natural form of the species rhis people had discovered the use of a dry side 

humans, and most of us would not care to s hard to do but it can be managed ilk, and so they formed an improvement 

have our two arms lopped off, in the idea that Most of the time, however, the best tri issociation, gathe 1 money, added to it from 

a better form of sprouts might arise! Some ming is no trimming For one ornament the proceeds of fairs, suppers and sewing 

trees succumb to the trimmer, but usually tree hurt by the failure to prune, ten thou bees,’’ and soon were able to buy a carload 

they react for a while, and instead of the sand are mutilated by knife and saw No of cement Stone was near by, and a skilled 

graceful lines of the original limbs there ap tree should ever be pruned except by a workman was employed to lay a four-foot 

pears a mass of shoots forced out by the = skilled person who knows why he cuts and granolithic sidewalk along the properties of 

tree’s effort at and below the points of mut how to cut, and it would be far better if the such citizens as could themselves afford to 

lation These are insecure and tender, and = energy expended annually on tree mutilation pay for the excavation, the eighteen-inch 

storms break them out until one or two went Into protecting the trees from insects stone foundation and the labor at cost, the 

persisting, partially restore the balance in and fungous diseases by spraying and other issociation supplving the sand andthecement 

tended by Nature. One of the pictures shows modern forms of protection It cannot be Wherethe property-owner could not afford to 

some maples which bear the witnessing scars said that there is no proper source of exact pay he was helped to a greater extent At 

of three beheadings; is the result, uncon information on the pruning of trees Pro the beginning of last winter the connecting 

cealed by foliage, graceful ? fessor Bailey's ‘* Pruning-Book is an illus nk was completed that gave the town more 

Seldom are the rough wounds made by the trated gospel on the subject It should be than a mile of clean and durable modern = oe 

tree-trimmer ‘‘ dressed’’ in any way to pre in every village library, and on the bookshelf sidewalk All this, too, In a community too . . a] ‘ . 

vent the beginning of rot or the introduction of every tree-lover small to have a borough organization Kinloch PaintCo.,St. Louis 

of fungous diseases Therefore the cut sur How many other villages want sidewalks 








faces form fertile soil for the breeding of AM hoping that those who believe with and are willing to work them out mutually ? | ~) 
tree enemies other than the trimmer, and the ine inthe necessity for preventing tree mut Let the Beautiful America clubs work for side A Free Book About 
useful life of the tree is shortened radically lation will act, not only for the protection of walks, and write me brietly of experiences 


trees within their own control, but also for the . INCUBA ] ORS 




















protection of trees in their own communities 
his includes the restraining of another chiet — 
enemy to trees the electric lineman I Ak ya . 
. . . ut j rk S \ 
‘ Shrubs, too, need protection from the 3 
t n “ ns VS mos ibout i ne 
trimmet Who has not seen spirazas, mock in wl ey years to prot 
oranges, lilacs and the like sheared to a em. It tells v acts that st_ know 
; ’ > Wisely fa ‘ \ j it 
uniferm roundness, entirely apart from the : » I ribs 
I Ra t iba lers 
wnothe tl sa I a 
‘ Viite e book e | | 
’ W i \ 
‘ vant | ma ‘ \ Phe book 
ty vrite today for Remember, We 
Pay the Freight Addie 
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Henry Saxton Adams, Seedsman, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











$50.00 seetobemateotthe "E,W .E.” Bas 








FOR Print Powders 
These Three Pictures Show a Tree-Trimmer at Work, and an Extreme and an Average Example of Tree “ Butchering” or “ Beheading’ 10 CENTS E.W. Newcomb, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Ladies 


Fun for the February Holidays 


For 
St. Valentine’s Day 


Birds, Cupids, Flowers 


By Ruth Vire 


A 


ma Sackett 


JOLLY p 


young people 





Happy Happenings 
for February 
For Old Ladies 
By Julia Bassett Chick 


uly 


Aare r young 
girl conceived the 





enjoyed this delight 
fully informal ente 
tainment given by a year-old-matron, who 
wished to introduce the youths and maidens 
of the town to a younger ter who was 
visiting het 

Inthe parlor where the guests were received 
the keynote of the decorations was pink, and 


most attractive the 


looked 


tall vases, 


room with its long 
hearts of 


smilax pierced with darts ef pink carnations 


stemmmed roses in its 


hanging on the side walls, while the pink 
streamers beneath the chandelier, tipped with 
pale green hearts embellished with roses 
gave a finishing touch 

As soon as all had arrived each young man 


plucked a paper rose from a cluster held by 
the and found in its heart a photo- 
graphed face of the young woman who was to 
be his partner for the evening 

All the games played were suggestive of 
birds, and the participants did not need to 
be skillful artists to take part, for the more 
ridiculous the drawings the better 

A tray was first passed, piled with what 
appeared to be valentines with pencils 
attached; the top covers were beautified with 


hostess 


roses, darts, doves and hearts, and on the 
under side of each were sentimental quota 
tions 

rhe guests were seated in a_ semicircle 
about a blackboard where all could see it, 


and near by was a 
and a 
hearts, so 


box containing colored 
basketful of red cardboard 
arranged that the writing upon 
them was hidden 

After the hostess had given the explanation 
that the hearts contained bird proverbs she 
requested a young woman to select one and 
to make a drawing illustrating what she saw 
written upon it, finishing with the number on 
the heart, the others being asked to put oppo- 


crayons 


site corresponding numbers, found on their 
cards, the proverb supposed to be repre 
sented. When each one had had his or her 
turn a correct list was read, and the man and 


girl who had been most successful in their 
conjectures each heart-shaped 
picture-frame exquisitely painted in violets 
Five minutes was allowed for guessing. 
Another pastime enjoyed by the quick- 
witted young people was a puzzle, written on 
cardboard framed with violets in water-colors, 


received a 


with a blank space for the answers, such as 
1. A ruler and a trade Kingfisher.) 
What a candle does. (Flicke 
A boy's name, a letter, and a portion of a chain 


(Bobolink.) 


A most appetizing supper was served at ten 
o'clock The dining-room walls were grace 
fully draped with festoons of crimson hearts 


caught up by gilded arrows, and the young 
people were seated at a large square table 
with round ones at the four corners. In the 


centre of the large table was a mound of Jack 
in the middle of which stood a cream 
tinted plaster Cupid with a drawn bow. A 
pleasing glow was cast over everything by 


roses, 


the light from violet candles in tall silver 
candlesticks under crimson shades. The 
round tables were crowned with a violet 


encircled mirror holding a bisque swan driven 
by dear little ¢ Love 
rhe refreshments were 


ods of 


as much as possible 


in harmony with the general color scheme. 
The sandwiches held on the outside wee 
hearts cut from red beets, the rose-tinted 
cheese wafers took the shape of darts, and 


fancy cakes rested on small wooden plates 


enameled a deep pink and painted with 
hearts and darts in gold There were rose 
cases for the ice cream made by shaping a 
circle of heavy white notepaper over an 
inverted cup and covering with red paper 
rose petals carefully glued on 

Phere was a bird salad that caused any 


amount of amusement 
pink were tucked inthe midst of green tissue 
paper lettuce I and when each ribbon 
was lifted, out came a cardboard bird cut and 
colored in a really natural manner, and num- 


Baby-ribbon knots of 


aves, 


bered As each bird was held up for inspec- 
tion its name had to be guessed, the hostess 
meanwhile keeping tally of the guesses, and 
the couple whose list was most complete at 
the end of the guessing contest received 
valentines 

After the repast the evening closed with 


dancing 


A Unique Valentine for an Invalid 


By Mrs. Howard Mitchell 


HIS was sent toa friend in a hospital, in 

the shape of a small 
inches by eight, 
holes, but not consecutively 


A dainty booklet 
numbered messag 


polished board six 
perforated with thirty-one 
containing thirty-one 
friends, and 


ward with a 


es from loving 
a pencil, were attached to the |} 
bright silk cord 


The recipient was blindfolded each morn 
ing after the receipt of this gift, and she then 
dropped the pencil into one of the holes. The 
corresponding number found in the booklet 


her her daily message of love and cheer. 


gave 


What to Do on Washington’s 
Birthday 


\ Patriotic Tea-Table 


y Mrs. R. C. Haviland 

HE original table was set for ten guests, 

and had the usual white tablecloth, on 
which the bright colors looked very attract 
ive, but for convenience in taking the picture 
shown below it was set for six only. 

rhe little artificial Christmas tree can be 
bought at any department store at very slight 
cost, and the cherries to hang on it can be 
procured at the same place. rhe tree is 
slightly raised from the level of the table, to 


form a supposed hill, and is encircled with a 
green Vili 

The napkins are folded in a tent-shaped 
triangle, and the small silk flags are secured 
in the top of each one with a pin, which can 
afterward be used to secure the flag to the 
dress or coat of each guest 

rhe place-cards are square, having a shield 
on the front, and space at the top for the 
name of the guest, and at the bottom for the 
date of the party On the back of the cards 
ire patriotic charades that are read in turn 
vy the guest and the correct guessing of 
their answers makes entertaining conversa 
tion when all are seated 


Under each plate is a smaller card, 
a patriotic toast on it, to be read by 
when the ended, a 
calling on each guest in turn 

This table decoration has the advantage of 
being equally for a Washington's 
Birthday, July or a Memorial Day 


having 
each one 


repast 1s toastimaster 


suitable 
a Fourth of 


“ore 





dinner-party, by simply altering the central 
decoration in a manner to conform to the 
general ideas of the different days 
The following is a partial list of both the 
charades and toast-cards 
{ HARADI 
Is l ( ne t ‘ € tha fier we us 
2d. And a weight it the coal man doth often 
abuse 
Whole. A name that Farne banner never shall lose, 
Washington.) 
ist. A cereal that fir in America was found, 
And a hero of Scotland, both brave and re- 
nowned 
Whole. A General, so haughty, who at Yorktown 
was ‘' downed 
‘ \ S.) 
SOME OF THE 1 ASI 
W’ashineton 
Oli! well and bravely has he done the w k he 
found to do, 
lo justice, freedom, God and man, | heart was 
ever true 
Our Soldies 
Oh! ne'er shall the sons of | Co 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea 1 its 
waves 
A emo Dinner 
By Mrs. F. H. Foster 
HE guests were invited to come dressed 
in Colonial costumes, and the rooms were 
handsomely decorated with American flags 
rhe dishes used were of the old Colonial 
dark blue china, and the menu, though 
simple, carried out the color scheme of red 
and white 
Phe menu consisted of 
Fomato S p Bread, Shape of Ha ets 
Olives 
Lobster Patties Pimolas 
R rast rurke, 4 ranberry sauce 
Browned Potatoes Creamed Beets 
Toma nd Lettuce Salad Cheese 
Wafers 
Maraschino Ice 
Fancy White Frosted Cakes Studded with Candied 
Cherries 
C offec 
Each ice had a spray of artificial cherries 


stuck into its top 

Between the dinner and the 
were sung, of which 
distributed among the guests 

A number of questions relative to events in 


national 
had 


cottee 


airs 


copies been 


the lives of George and Martha Washington 
vere asked the guests in turn Prizes for the 
winners consisted of a volume of Irving’s 

Life of Washington,’’ and jar of canned 
cherries—the latter bearing this inscription 
on a time-stained label: 


These cherries were gathered 
at Virginia, 
In 1740, 
from the very tree 
afterward 
chopped by 
George Washington 


dea of planning a 
happy Valentine’s Day 
lwo of these 
were 


for several elderly women 
Home,’ boarding 
ind two had few pleasures outside their own 
homes. Invitations to spend the day 

her were sent out and promptly accepted 


were 


inmates of a‘ two 


with 


Immediately after the arrival of the guests 
on the day set they were served with old 
fashioned spiced gingerbread hearts and 
raspberry vinegar, after which the hostess 


provided a quantity of quilt scraps of cotton 
and silk, cut in the shape of hearts, together 
with needles, thread and thimbles, and as they 
happily pieced these upon squares of silk or 


cotton they fell to discoursing of ‘* Jrish 
Chain,’* ** Pineapple’’ and other patterns, 
growing reminiscent as they fingered the 


They 
designs for knitting lace 

After a little dinner had been served the 
guests were invited upstairs and leftto take a 
nap, reappearing in the parlor before four 
o’clock, when their hostess presented each 
with a valentine package which she had made 


bright pieces were also taught new 


up for them, consisting of their unfinished 
patterns, needles, thread and thimbles and 
all the scraps to take home with them to 
beguile the tedious to-morrows She also 
brought out for each a potted plant with 
directions for its care 

After entertaining them with music and 
some rare photographs the little party filed 
into the dining-room to enjoy a little supper 
of heart-shaped chicken sandwiches, tea, hot 
biscuit, peach preserves, and little heart 
shaped candies. 

Before the departure a basket was packed 


for each one, with the plants, the 
quilt pieces, a box of home-made candy 
a ten-cent magazine; lastly was laughingly 
added interesting paper-covered novel of 
the ‘‘ live forever happy ’’ 


pac kage of 


and 


an 
sort 


A Child’s Washington Party 
By Nellie C. Carlton 


HIS 


amuse 


party primarily intended to 
and instruct the children, but the 
older members of the family entered heartily 
into the spirit of the occasion. The grand 
father and grandmother received their guests 
and Martha Washington 
while two of the grandchildren were also 
dressed as little and Martha Each 
of the ladies was given a Martha Washington 
cap made of white paper 

The were decorated profusely with 
flags and bunting, and a large American flag 
was draped from the arch between the sitting 
and the dining 


was 


dressed as George 
George 


tissue 
rooms 


room room. Below this, con 
cealing the table, stood a large screen covered 
with red, white and blue crépe paper. In 
the dining-room flags were placed on the 
sideboard above the pictures and suspended 
from the chandelier. The globes of the 
latter were covered with red crépe paper, 
subduing the light from the gas-jet 

Phe table was also covered with crépe 
paper arranged in three alternate stripes of 
red, white and blue. At each corner a brass 


candlestick, holding 
was placed. 


a red candle and shade, 
Paper napkins having flags in 
each corner were used, and these were folded 
so that the flags were outside The place- 
cards consisted of little painted hatchets cut 


from water-color paper The blades were 
painted toimitate silver. These hatchets were 
pinned to the lapel or waist of each guest 
upon being seated at the table 

rhe centrepiece was a miniature ‘‘ cherry 
tree’’ bearing fruit. For this purpose an 
azalea plant not in bloom was utilized, and 
small cranberries were strung upon green 
floss and tied to it The jar containing the 
plant was wrapped in red, white and blue 
paper At the base of the ‘‘tree’’ was 
placed a paper hatchet filled with candy, 


which was used later as a prize 


rhe menu was such as would be suitable 
for a children’s supper; and after it had 
been served a sheet of paper was produced 


on which had been painted a cherry tree 


Guesses were made as to the number of 
cherries upon it, the height of the tree, the 
size of its trunk by actual measurement, and 
the number of branches The winner re 


ceived the candy-filled hatchet 
After this the children, and older ones as 
well, told stories of Washington and sang 


patriotic 


songs 


Fun on St. Valentine’s Day 
ay A. M. Branson 
FA peas Sage game indulged in at a valentine 
party required, besides the symbolical 
decorations, only a tube of photographer's 
paste, a few pairs of scissors, and a pile of 


the advertisement pages of some of the 
current magazines. Each player was re- 
pe to compose a love poem, a love tele- 


gram, or a love story of six lines, using only 
words cut from the advertisements, and 
pasted on a blank sheet of paper. A prize 


was given for the cleverest result 
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MOSS ROSE 


BRAND. JTARESTRY 


CURTAINS 


EXAMINE THE PATTERN 
@ Compare Moss Rose designs with 


others at the same or higher prices, and 
you will see why we are the acknowl- 
edged leaders in Solid-Color Curtains. 
@ Our free booklet, “Curtain 
Lectures,” tells how to 

beautify the home at small 

cost, and shows designs in 

actual colors. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO 












360 
Days 
it 


pay the 
under $2 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


h s 1 and ca t ‘ 

ens,Z ranteed fire i s | acke | 
shed ready for us If t satisfact every wa 
send it back and we refund ever " 
actual manufacturers, t 
manutlacturers of st es 1 the 
sively to the user direct Send ta 
forapproval offer and catalogue N 0b 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We fita wre nd 

mabe vies rea y. 

















NtOKni; 


Bedroom shoes 


are easily made 


The Columbia Book of Yarns tells how to 
knit them and 


79 other useful articles. 
valuable information and 
Worth of $1, but 
sold by dealers and by us for 15 cents, because 
a little 


13 
pages of 10 


illustrations. 


overt 


every cent 


we use space to explain why 


Columbia Yarns 


best 
cheapest in the end. 


are the yarns and the 


et Columbia Yarns. 
See that this trade 


the label around each skein. 


Be sure to 


mark is on 





lf A. to $6.00 a doz.; hotels an: 
res sta ants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
wder, serving one squab. There 


od money bree jing them ; a flock makes country life 


y) pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH 
a woman can do all the work No mixing feed, 1 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do t 
Send for uur FREE BOOK, ** How to Make Money 
th Squabs and learn this rich industry 


Plymonth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 
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Fun for a Winter’s Night 





fl | 0) f t pictures 
ws the |} k of the ngine 
Place sealing-wax on bot ira 
aard and stickpin at the point of 
ontact; also put alitti« iling-wan 
on the flanged wheel where the stick 
pin pertorates it Phe cylinder f 
the piston fe work in is ma 
writing-paper, and the straw T thre 
ngine are tastened to each other 
with very fine needles Phe crank 
connecting driving-rod wit f 
wheel is a bent pin 
Phe power plant which makes the 
engine run has a knitting-ne 
upright, to the top of wl isma 
square piece of cardboard ttached 
with plenty of sealing-wax, and on 
top of this straws are fastened, a 
th plenty of sealing-wax Over 
the straws half sheets of writing 
\ Candle-Light paper are drawn at angles as shown 
Engine nthe picture. The knitting-needle 
lad is held in place by a wooden up 


> i. LIANT 
Ineffect, of 
the 





ea a piece of cardboard with a hole in 
ss simplest — it Phe lower point of the knitting 
- materials, and needle also rests in a hole made 
~~ easily made by pi eof cardt ard Before « " 
ny bod i - ping the point of the k ting-1! ‘ 
Paper the ol t 1 the ywwer | f Ss ‘ vit ’ Liehtt 
a ‘ 
Driving-W heel p t ork i y \ t ive I n 
Phere i stuck in t is the two KeS a t I 
ins aii oul wed ek wali io. Anabvantos vt te 4 :, | A CELEBRATED WALTHAM WATCH 
f sh-light i fairy ke Rear of Fly by fastening three fine nee ; t fs i Ss t w g 
merry-go-round i‘ candle the cardboards » as to form a_ throughthetopofthecvlinderw T g NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD. 
ght engine a revolving tower and a mall triangle over each of the two holes f Ss sides ( plete the wheel by sticking a 
‘circling arch all pleasing combinations the knitting-needle to revolve in The more short, straight hatpin through t exact centr 
of light and movement, and just the sort of candle-light used the faster the tlv-wheel w f the cork It would |} vell to file the i 
fun for boys on a winter's night Pieces of re ve ft After this cut ta circular fcar 
lighted candle furnish the motive power, and If enient | 1 both eng ird, t ve asa Captot Ist 
when all other lights are extinguished du plant on pieces of g s 1 t exact « t 
ndeed will he be whose enthusiasm is not Iwo discarded negatives of this pier a sma 
aroused of photographs w 3 | Now ‘ tl 
rhe general basis for these ideas is the fact i er admirably Th vheel down t igh the 
that a sheet of paper will float upon water for wer plant is ¢ lected top of the « nder unt 
an apparently indefinite period, and that tothe engine with a piece the p t of the hatpin 
while floating it is capable of supporting of thread allowed t Ang S t t ma i 
ilmost incredible amount of weight rather sely t then 
i 1 | e if 
A Pretty Illustration of an Old Idea The Circling Arch we Baler pind ‘ f 
OVER the bottom of a dinner-plate wit HE arch is cut out of ~~ t g sea ‘ 
. water to the depth of an eighth of an T a pasteboard X,al the r part of the 
inch, or a little more In the centre place a then pasted over wit it n to pass 
small piece of lighted = paper Tothesides light ght erced hol 
candle Phen take a_ sticks of wood ar it ] ght ise being 
tumbler and lowerit,in ta d with sealing-wax t | a short 
in inverted position ind r these are iM | 2 or two 4 
quickly down over the half sheets of writing i g é ‘ 
lighted candle. Assoon per These paper ra hack of the 
as the inverted tumbler should be placed at nder a ight tl 
rests on the plate the ingles as shown in t tely tl wheel 
water with the candle picture On top of the | beg to revolve 
floating will at once ris¢ arch a delicate wooden ind red and wl ights 
in the tumbler as shown upright with two cross \ ilternately flash out 
in the picture The pieces is fastened in place from your lighthouse. If 
taller the tumbler used with sealing-wax, and the wheel does not re 


the more effective w 
An Old-Time Trick be the trick 
The Revolving Tower 


HE cylinder is made of wrapping-paper 
half-way up its sides delicate sticks are 
ittached with sealing-wax, and over each 


stick is drawn half a sheet of writing-paper, tion as shown in the picture The more papers attached to spokes at a more acute 
ind set at the angle as shown in the picture gaudily the arch is decorated with stars angle, and it may also be necessary to make corre spondence 
On top of the cylinder isa circle of cardboard, colored papers, streamers, etc., the more both holes in the back of the lighthouss 
and to this is fastened with sealing-wax effective the whole will appear larger. Cover up the foundation on which the 


a delicate wooden upright, to the tip of 
which are attached two small cross-sticks 


Over these cross-sticks draw on pieces of ; S: . ; the whole Stonework may easily be marked | 
= > *) > Py 1 1 
paper at the angle shown in the picture The Simply-Made Lighthouse on the lighthouse with ink. Do not place A 
When the cylinder is completed cut out a more than one piece of candle in the ligh | sk your stationer 


circle of paper, float it ina large pan of water, 
and carefully place the cylinder on this. It is 
well to attach it there with 
sealing-wax. 

Set the candles in position 
as shown in the picture, and 
these when lit will cause the 
whole to revolve beautifully 
Tissue-paper streamers and 





By Meredith Nugent 


Illustrations by the Author 


right, from the top of which projects 


over the cross-pieces mort 
papers are drawn and set 
at angles as shown 

Set the arch on a 
large circle of floating 
paper, and place bits of Circling 


lighted candles in pos 


The arch may be rested on a circle of wood 
instead of paper if desired 


R' LL up a large sheet of heavy wrapping 
paper, crosswise, into a slightly tapering 
cvlinder, and fasten with mucilage or glue 
A sheet of thin, dark-colored 
cardboard answers still bet 

ter Trim both ends of cylin 
der with scissors. About two 
and a half or three inches be 

low the top of cylinder cut 
narrow, oblong holes in three 





cylinder at any point 
If it does touch remedy 
Arch the defect. If it does 


not turn up triangular 


cylinder stands with sand, small stones and 
shells, as this adds greatly to the realism of 


house unless necessar\ 


Paper Merry-Go-Round 


UT out a circle of paper like that shown 

in the picture, and to this attach with a 

little sealing-wax creased uprights of writing 
bad : 

paper. Uprights may be easily cut out of 


a piece of writing-paper after it has been 
folded over and well creased with a pair of 
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writing table be 
not furnished with 
Whiting’s Papers, 
then Miladis 


| 
is not quite what 
it might be. 











fo show you the 
various shades of 
WaAitinges 


a Hand Made 
Organdie 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
HOLYOKE 














other decorations greatly sides forlighttoflashthrough; scissors Be sure they all, when stood up, 
ieighten the effect half an inch below these cut are at the angle shown in the picture Now g 

. “s ‘ two slits a quarterof an inch float the circle of paper in a large pan of water, 

The Candle-Light Engine wide, oneontherightandthe and under each upright — not too close seta 

HE uprights for the fly other on the left side of the small piece of lighted candle, when the whoie 

wheel and the walking cylinder. Cut out astrip of will revolve beautifully [Two uprights are 


beam are straws. The 
walking-beam is of straw, 
and the driving-rod and 
piston aresplitstraws. The 
fly-wheel is of stiff writing 
paper, about seven inches 
and a half in diameter, to the 
inside and centre of which is* 
fastened a small circle of 
cardboard. The axle for the 
fly-wheel is a ‘‘ stickpin,’’ 
and this rests on small 
needles inserted into the 
uprights (see picture). Be 
fore putting the axle in 
position slip on the flanged 
wheel, which may easily be 
cut out of stiff writing- 





stout tin a quarter of an inch 
wide, make a dent in its cen 
tre for a needle point to rest 
in; pass this strip through 
both slits, and bend down 
each projecting end closely 
against the cylinder Now 
cut a hole in the back of the 
cylinder and as near to the 
top as possible, an inch and a 
half wide and an inch high 
Also cut a hole in the back of 
the cylinder, and close to its 
base, through which to pass 
a small piece of candle late 

In a shallow pan of water 


A Revolving Tower ind so that it rests on the 


bottom plac ea large wooden 


sufficient to make the circle revolve, but the 
addition of more of them greatly adds to the 
effect and rapidity of the revolutions 


“Beauty and grace from 
no condition rise: 
Use Pears’, sweet maid 


there all the secret lies.” 


Sold ever 


HARDANGER, Six Lace and Six Cross Stitch 
( ar Patter Six Doilies, Shirt Waist 
Set, Mountmellick © enterpicce a year's 
subscript to Ingalls’ 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lymn, Mass. Boz ¢ 








paper. Then press the axle into the circular block, or a small pan inverted, and on top 
piece of cardboard, taking care that it does of this stand the cylinder. If desired the 
not project through the other side of the cylinder may be fastened to the foundation 





GOLD FISH nent'sna Game Fishes. Their Gare 
and CULTURE, Howt nstruct Aquari f ’ 

Plants. Only Illustrated Mont fit {inthis ntry. $layr 
10cacopy. (Circular) TheAmerican Fish Culturist, $t. Johnsbury, Vt 


Candle-Light Merry-Go-Round 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 








HERE is no place where ger 


tle breeding 
or the lack f it 18 so irely revealed as 
at table It tiquette is the touchstone 


of good manners In family life ipart from 


formalities the same observances should be 
followed, or they will never become habitual 

Upon entering the dining-room it Is a 
graceful courtesy to give precedence to the 
lady of the house, and for husband or son to 


her At small, 


eons, when guests 


place her chair for informal 


dinners and luncl are pres 


ent, she leads the way 


inviting their en 


trance 
At a restaurant o 
hotel dining-room the 
head-waiter shows the 
way to the table Phe chaperon and lad 
go first, the men follow 
At large dinners the men and women go in 


to table arm in arm 

Upon entering the room each woman drops 
the arm of her escort and with his aid finds the 
place indicated by a card bearing her name, 
whereupon he draws out her chair, and when 
all the ladies are seated takes his own place 

When women remove their gloves 
and place them in their laps. The napkin 
should be unfolded to half its amplitude and laid 


knees . 
Fea IN 


seated 


across the Upon 
leaving the table it should 
be left but 


trusively beside the plate 


loosely unob 


A THE right of the 

plate one may find ' 

a tablespoon for soup cies 

a silver knife for fish, a 

large steel bladed one for the roast, and a 
smaller one for game, or these are placed when 


required. If there is a small 
tended for grapefruit, and at luncheons a tea 


spoon for bouillon replaces the soupspoon 


Spoon it is in 


The forks are at one’s left the ovstet 
fork, a small one with trident-shaped prongs 
those of medium size for fish, entrée and 
game, the larger one for the meat 


OUP should b iken noiselessly from tl 
side of the spoon After the soup cot 
relishes Olives 


are taken from the dish 
with a 


he 


spoon or fork 


provided for the put 


pose but they are eaten ~ 

from the fingers, the e at. feds 

flesh bitten from = the 

stones Celery is broken into small bits, held 
} 


and, like 
ofl 


between thumb and finger radishes, 
dipped in salt and bitten 
Pickles are eaten with a fork 
knife provided 
i fork alone 
only the fork is correctly used 


as desired 


for the 
For entrées 


Unless a silvet 


Is 
fish one must ust 


and vegetables 
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READ is broken into small bits 


time, and so eaten never cut with a 
knife. At breakfast and luncheon a small 
piece at a time is buttered and eaten 

Bread should never be broken into the soup 


or used to wipe up the gravy from one’s plate 
It may 
dren call it 
purpose 


as the chil 
is better for the 


serve as a *‘ push-piece 


though a knife 


Except at dinner it is the present custom 
» have small plates for bread and butter 
placed at the left of 
the large one, with a 

lver knife 


ARINGtosuggest 


¢ 


criticism of the 
sates gy of t hes, people rarely use salt 
and pepper at ceren ious dinners, but at 





s their t \ 
mn the 
i to the side of one’s plate with the 


mea use is perfectly corre¢ 


on of salt should be transferred ft 
salt-cell 
spoon, fromwhich supply enough may be taken 
on the moist tines of the fork to give the re 
there individual 
salt-cellars and no salt-spoons provided one 
may use the tip of one’s clean knife oreven the 
tines of the fork to carry a portion to the plate 
shaken recepta- 
upon one part of the 
plate, not dusted all over 
the 
cruet be tapped with the 
other hand 


quired seasoning If are 


should be from its 


Pepper 


cle 


the food, nor should 


ALADS areeatenwith 
a fork alone Let 
tuce leaves are cut with 


the side of the fork and folded int 


sized mouthfuls 


»>convenient 


Cheese is cut into morsels with a knife 
and then placed upon a bit of biscuit or 
cracker and so conveyed to the mouth 

puddings, et are eaten with fork or 


with both as auxiliaries 


CES 
| Spoon hevet 
To 
plate betrays provincial 
salted 


use a knife in cutting ple upon one’s 


training 
and cakes 


dry 


Bonbons, nuts are 

eaten from the fingers, but for soft, sticky 
cake a fork is used, 

When the finger 


bowl is placed on ‘dips 

4 the finger-tips in the 
? iter, Wipes them on 
one’s napkin, and then 
liftsthe bowl and doily 
the left of the 
they stood, and 
Sometimes a 


eneath it »> pla 
porcelain plate upon 
for the dessert 
crystal plate is also under the bow] 
ifted with it 


* them at 
which 
which is used 
which is 
ind set at one sid 


LMOST every fruit has its own punctilio 


Some contend that asparagus may be taken up Fruit seeds and small stones should be 
in the fingers but only after the softer ends removed from the lips concealed between 
have been eaten with the aid of a fork thumb and fingers, but large ones should not 
Meats, poultry and game are cut into small be taken into the mouth at all 
mouthfuls, using knife and fork —but undet An orange may be cut, unpeeled, into 
no circumstances is it small sections, the 
permissible to take a seeds removed with the 
bone in the fingers silver knife, the skin 
; ba. <= nar ' le es " pushed back mt thre 
N USING knife and em — orners, raised to thr 
fork the right hand mouth with one hand 
relaxes its hold upon the knife, which should = and the thesh torn from the bit of peel An 
rest upon the plate, while the fork is raised orange may also be cut in halves and the juice 
in the left hand to the mouth. When the — eaten with a small spoon. 
knife is not in u the right hand may hold Peaches may be eaten in the same manner 
the fork with the tines turned up or down or, like plums, pears and apples, cut in small 
but if held in the left the tines should be ections and eaten trom the fingers 


turned downward 


If the plate is passed fora ond helping 
the knife and fork should not be removed 
but placed le by side upon it; neither 


the tip of th 


e of the plate or on a bit of 


should 
rested on the ed 


ure 


handle on the tall ? 


e knife at anv time be 


ad with 


be introduced into — 
the mouth latera 
with the arm held fairl lose to th Sicie 
It should hold but ot nd of food at a time 
At the conclusion of a course the knife and 
fork should be pla iont plate 
HE teaspoon should be used merely for 
stirring thre eam and sugar in a cup of 
tea, cotice etc and for testi * its flavor and 
temperature Bevond this it not correct to 
sip the liquid from the spoon, which should be 
left in the saucet lo drink from cup or 
glass with the spoon in it of leave a spoon 
stain gz init to commit a solecism 


tito Se Ne 


Sananas should be cut in two, peeled and 


eaten TK 


with a le 


HOSE who do not take wine should not 
allow it to be poured A gesture of dis 
nt will be understood by the servant No 


1 


stever helps him 


lf to w unless 


the 


ine 
mVitation of 


his hosts 


from the hostess the 


A’ \ GLANCE fr 
4 rise from the table 


women 


with her to retire to 
the drawing-room They do not resume 
their gloves while at the table, nor replace 
their chairs as thev found them Phe men 
stand meanwhile, and the one nearest the 
exit withdraws the portiére to permit their 


passage 
At familv meals « 
wait unt the 


Oommen courtesy requires 
the 
unless permission is asked to retire 
lady of the he signal 


when to 


that ail conclusion of 

meals 
th : + 
he use giving the 


> 


rise 


‘“* Suppose we ask the Lady from 
Philadelphia what is best to be 


done’ 


Katharine N. Richardson 


The Peterkin Papers. 


Drawings by 


What | Am Asked 


ISABEI At formal dinners an opportunity 
should be sought to speak to one’s neighbor, 
after the first ten or fifteen minutes devoted to 
the person with whom one has entered the 
lining-room A young girl waits for the man 





to take the initiative—a woman need not, 
nor is an introduction necessary 
Nowheret mpor , } ‘ th 
ag? a F fah hes fara 
muersatior we taking f vound i 
ndeed, low ton ( the words ave pro 
nounced distinctl are move ea v heard 
mong a nyu mm f foungu thar chen 
ne (Vie f fais 4 th ’ 
PERPLEXED MABEI Let me urge you most 
earnestly not to allow yourself to be overper 


suaded to enter into an engagement until you 
know your own heart Your friend is not 
sufficiently disinterested to be trusted to read 
it for vou Do not put the question to your 
self, ‘““Could I be happy with him?” but 
ask, “‘ Could I be happy without him?” At 
least delay your answer until you are sure of 
yourself 


{ too of is enjoyment of anything to eat 
1s not in t taste, and the host hould 
eave all exp) ns of app» tlion of a 
dainty to thew ‘ 


Mrs. S.S.B. You may with perfect propri 
ety invite the friends of your friends to the 
reception to be given on the occasion of your 
daughter’s début, provided that you inclose 
the cards of the ladies who are the mutual 
acquaintances in the invitations. You may 
also ask those whom you are continually meet 
ing but who have notcalled. It is the same as 
inviting them to call upon you, and you would 
not, of course, ask any who you think 
would not wish to accept 


one 


In eatt f } 
yOu wt be under > mbarrassment 
lressed uddenly fo vepbly promp nal 
with perfectly clear enunciatior 
HELEN. Under no circumstances is it ‘‘ the 


proper thing for a man to take a woman's 
irm. Nothing is more ‘ countrified,”’ in the 
uncomplimentary sense of that word Arm 


ing,’’ as they call it in England, is much less 
customary than it usedtobe. A mannolonget 
offers his arm to the woman whom he accom 


panies on the street even after dark, unless 
perhaps to assist her in passing through a 
crowd 
hf whens / ; 
j to , ,hand her “? 
ra n though meray h hev t 
have a I miinad ’ o { r fo 
, rm her ww addi On ” 
he hou i may pla m the hall tab 
i pira vplaining i] t >t 
0 nd 


MitprRED. Whena young man rises totake 
his leave after a call do not urge him to stay 


It is often awkward for him to refuse, or make 
an excuse. Rise also and accept his proffered 
hand, saying, perhaps, ‘‘M/ust you 
politely regretful—which gives him the op 


v Mae 
xO 


portunity to stay longer if he wishes to do so 
Ther r no adifferes n the deg 
, ma mplied in beginning a letter 
lear” ov My Dear in Eneland the 
former it rdered a ttle more formal 
while we ho j yntvary opinion 


ANNETTE W. In the matter of correspond 
ence between a young man and woman during 
a temporary the proposal for the 
exchange of letters should come from him and 
he should take the initiative in writing. If he 
is going away for a long absence the girl's 
mother may say: “ Let us hear from you now 
and then. We shall be interested to know of 
your success or pleasure.’’ He addresses his 
first letter to that lady, with messages for the 
daughter, who may be deputed to answer it as 
her mother’s representative; after which the 
correspondence ts left to the young people 


absence, 


1 


/ P sh > feon in Totty / five — that 

, married U tH cath a ft attentios 

f uz al er mai ys girl t ¢ ofa 

married man, without gz compromised. 

HeLten S. If a voung man asks to be 
allowed to cail on a certain evening, and later 
nother asks permission to call that same 
evening, the latter should be told that you 


have an engagement, and be invited to come 
at another time Each wants to see you alone 
or he would not ask a definite appointment 
You may invite as many as you please 








WATCH 
and te 
Train Order 
Make Travel 

Safe 


and 
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an 


“ Timemakers 
trated history 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


Timekeepers” 


the watch sent free 
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Perfect 
Stove 
Polish 


Patented 


















The only unburnable non-ex 
plosive oil polish in the world. 
A liquid that enamels all tron 
a glossy, jet black, producing 


g 
brilliant be 


an everlasting lustre that can 
washed with water and dried like a dish 
does not burn red and cannot be rubbed off or burned 
off. No dust or odor; prevents rust; polishes nickel, 
too. Never spoils or freezes, 

ack Sa s the 1 t eco 1 al stove polis n the world 

t upon y lealer getting it for yo Kegular size 25 cts. at 
ealers or prepaid fr factory ts. Sample can 25 cts. prepaid 


se s 


anvassers 


BLACK SATIN POLISH CO. 
ROOM 540, 107 CHAMBERS STREET, N. ¥. CITY 








revives all var 
nished surfaces. One applica 
tion of VARNO GLAZE and 
your piano, furniture and wood 
work glisten with the beautiful 
finish of the new article. Easy to 
use; a child can rub on and wipe 
off with a cloth. Dirt; dust; 
scratches; specks and dullness 
vanish completely at its magic 
touch. The soiled and germ spread 
ing duster is banished. Worn and 
dirty furniture breeds disease germs. 
Germs mock dusters but VARNO 
GLAZE kills them; searches them 

| out in every crac and crevice. For 
sanitary cleanliness; brilliant, positive 

polish like varnish, always use VA 
GLAZE. Send 30 cents in stamps for five ounce can 
by mail, postpaid. If you are not entirely pleased, 
money is returned. 

LONGMAN & MARTINEZ, 225 Pearl Street, N. Y. City 
— = Sa = —| 


: 05 For 51% 


iding Helen Gould, La France, Maréchal Niel, 


Climbing Soupert, Teplitz, Golden Gate, Ivory, and 


Inch 
others of equal merit. All labeled. Catalogue free. 


W.R. GRAY, Oakton, Fairfax Co., Va. 


srilliantly 
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Size Plants 
Postpaid 
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Dust Diseases and “Colds” 


AVE you ever heard of ‘‘ dust dis 


> 


ease Possibly not, for it is only 


recently that it has been known by 
that term. sut it has been carefully 
studied and now has its name in 
‘‘the table of contents When a girl is 
afflicted with this disease she feels much as 


she does with a common “ cold She loses 
her energy and ‘‘ feels miserable She has 
wandering pains and is ‘‘achy’”’ all over, 
while the most striking symptoms of the 
‘*head cold’’ assert themselves vigorously 
The cause of this condition is said to be the 
inhalation of dust —city dust especially, in 


which are mixed up all sorts of débris, par 
ticles of dried sputum containing bacteria 
being the most injurious 


inis disease is very common in 
where the disgusting habit of careless « 
pectoration is so freely indulged in As a 
medical writer well says One of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of clean living 


in towns in this country is the especially 
American expectoratory prerogative 

It is interesting to note that inmates of 
insane asylums are remarkably free from such 
affections as colds, bronchitis and pneumonia 
doubtless because the patients are not allowed 
to expectorate on the floor or walks Thus 
no infected spu 
tumcan betracked 
into the house 


vhere it will po 


lute the atmo 
nhere 
KNOW a phys 


cian who, some 
ten years ago, lx 
an to ke ep a 
scrapbook. He 
iad an old ledget 
of 1863, dusty and 
musty with age 
that he thought 
would do very 
well for the pur 
pose But after 
digging itout from 
a pile of rubbish 
up in the garret, and arranging it for pasting 





“Every Time 
’ He Worked 
Over the 
Book He 
‘Caught Cold’” 


he ‘‘ caught a severe cold.’’ At the time the 
connection between the dusty old book and 
his cold did not occur to him But some 


months later he spent an hour or so over th: 
book again, after which he promptly caught a 
fresh ‘‘cold.’’ When this had occurred a 
number of times his attention was attracted 
to the coincidence, and he then experimented 
on himselt. rhe result was that every time 
he worked over the book he “‘ caught cold 

He then gave ita thorough airing, sunning and 
beating, after which he wiped off the covers 
and binding with an antiseptic solution. He 
has never since ‘‘ caught cold”’ after using the 
book. Such instances could be multiplied 


r IS well known that night attacks of asthma 

as well as ‘‘ colds’’ are sometimes due to 
dust from feather pillows North Pole ex 
plorers are free from this affection until they 
return to civilization then they suffer from 
it again. It is seldom found among the 
Japanese, for they are very dainty and 
cleanly in their habits, and change their foot 
wear before entering the house 

‘* Dust disease ’’ is often supposed to be an 
ordinary cold. It is most common in the 
spring and fall when the streets are especially 
dusty and dirty. 

Have you not often ‘‘ caught a hard cold 
just after returning to the city for the winter? 
Many ‘‘ colds”"’ at this time are really due to 
infection by the city dust, from which you 
have been free for all the long weeks in 
which you have been breathing the fresh, 
pure, country air. It you are trying your 
hand at housekeeping you snould see that all 
of the hot-air shafts are taken apart and 
cleaned every fall before the furnace fire is 
started, in order to remove the accumulated 
dust of summer. Such dust is often the cause 
of colds at this season. 

The remedy for ‘‘ dust disease ’’ is pure air 

And how does one “ catch cold’’ —just a 
plain, ordinary, old-fashioned cold? Colds 
are the result of a disturbance of the circula 
tion. Very often a small part of the surface 
of the body is chilled, and the blood is driven 
out of this region and forced to the inside of 
the body — very frequently to the “‘ internal 
skin,’’ as the mucous membrane which lines 
the air passages is called. The excess of 
blood congests these tissues and sets up an 
inflammatory condition. If the lining of the 
nose is especially affected you feel ‘' stuffed 


~*~ 7 
up And well you may, for the na 
sues are swollen and soon begin to secrete 
more than the normal amount of mucus 
A description of the symptoms of a cold is 
unnecessary, for we have all experienced them 
» often that they are fresh in our mit 
Sore throat is common ’ 
at thistime; soishoarse 
ness—all depending 
upon the part that 
especia lv affects 
[he infective char- 
icter of colds is scarcely 


doubted now Microbes 
lay their part in very 


many cases 


Sy may have heard 
of the classical St 
Kildacold his island 
ithe Western Hebrides 
arbors about one hur ' 
lred inhabitants, who >hould 
never know what a cold A\lway 
s till a ship arrives be 
Phen men, women and Avoided 
children begin tosneeze, 
and a ‘‘cold’’ becomes the universal 
pla nt, even the poor little babies not escap 
ing After this epidemic many are well till 
the following vear, wh nother ship appear 
The arrival of ships from the larger port 
such as Glasgow or Live rpool, is more dreaded 
than that of those from the other islands of the 
Hebrides, for the St. Kilda people declare that 
the P | f 


e colds are much wot n the former case 
in in the latter 

It is an extremely common occurrence for a 

ld’’ to make its way through a family or 

a school or any other group of people wh 

are closely associated This testifies to its 

microbic character The best way to avoid 

itching cold is to be careful to observe the 

ordinary rules of hygiene The clothing 

should be evenly distributed over the bod\ 


and it should be suitable to the season and 
imate Soft wool worn next to the body i 
i great protection in our changeable climate 
Adapt your clothing to the state of the weather 
Some girls have a special calendar day on 
which they change the clothing from one 
season to another This is not’ sensibl 


Phe temperature should be our guide 


LWAYS be careful to avoid chilling a part 
A of the skin as happens when a draught 
blows on the back of your neck Wet feet 
should always be avoided; but if by any acci 
dent your feet should get wet, keep moving 
until you can change your damp shoes and 
stockings for dry ones In this way you will 
keep up the circulation and you will not be 
ipt to feel any ill effects from the exposure. 
Exercise in fresh air is a great preventive 
against catching cold 

But when the cold has once started how 
are we to throw it off? It is said that when 
Gladstone caught cold he at once went to bed 
and sent for a doctor. He realized that a cold 


, and he took no 


might mean serious resu 


chances 


Unless a cold is attacked very vigorously 
and intelligently at its outset it will run its 
course Phen there is little to 

do, except to try to keep it 

i from extending to other parts 

7 of the body Many colds start 


with a ‘‘ raw throat.’’ Fre 
juent gargling with some ant 

septic solution will do a great 
deal to check the trouble and 


limit it to the part first at 


tacked A saturated solution 
of boric acid is excellent for 
this purpose The idea of a 


hot bath and drinks of hot 
lemonade or flaxseed tea is 
sensible, for this treatment 
tends to restore the circulation 
to the normal Great care 
“Many Colds should be taken not to get 
Start with a chilled afterward. Itisa good 
‘Raw Throat” — pjan to w rap one’s self up well 
in flannel blankets directly 
after the bath The Turkish bath obser 
ing the same precautions—is also in order, 
as is the mustard foot bath 
It is always well to take a laxative at the 
beginning of a cold a laxative that will act 
quickly. If hoarseness develops it will be 
much relieved by inhaling the vapor from a 
solution made up of a pint of boiling water 
and a teaspoonful of the compound tincture 
of benzoin, or liquid tar. You can throw a 
towel over your head as you lean over the 
pitcher or bowl; or you can inhale through 
a paper cone. Breathe the vaper in through 
your mouth. 





By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Drawings by 


Katharine N, Ric hardson 
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Good Health for Girls 
MARCIA For a cold sore or er 
ster’? moisten a bit of um and rub gently 
it thoroughiyv ov the t s is t 
vins to deve I Camp t Ss a x qd 
nd is touched to the spot often till the blister 
ries up If as ib torn keer it ft with 
Id im and tl « p i 
4 
of , 
i | ; 
HAZE! v4 S col ( take 
th « rt in mo of je wit 
g alin vl isa K it i tr 
é 
SAMA HA \ s | i S t 
iperfluous hair in these s, but 
numerous inquiries similar to yours are coni 
ng in constantly, so I will refer to this subject 
again. When a girl is annoyed by superflu 
ous hair it is well for her to seek the advice of 
a physician who makes the care of the skin a 
specialty It may be that he will advise 
reatment by electricity or by the X-ray If 
»wwever, the hair is a fine, thick growth on the 
irms, for example, I know of no better treat 
ent than bleaching To do this the parts 
re first washed with hot water and soap and 
i little ammonia In this way the natura l 
removed Phen hydrogen peroxide is ap 
ed with a soft clot severa appli ations 
iy be necessary It is said that this method 
t only blea es the i but su lakes 
‘ - +}, ¢ ce 2 
al i 
\" 
, , AA 
/ r 
/ 
4 
4 f 
oat 
f 
ALK As your teet a rooked you 
should consult a competent dentist at once 
the best time for correcting such troubles is 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen A 
vyreat deal of pain and deformity could be 
ivoided if the little children were taken to a 
lentist as soon as the teeth need attention of 
auy kind 
4 ‘ as f 
1 f 
MABELLI Fr vour letter I think it very 
likely that worry is at the bottom of many ot 
your! bodily troubles Worry, is one otf our 
worst enemies But do not try to stop worry 
ing by saving that vou will not worry This 
has little effect I'ry the opposite method 
think of something funny or at least cheerful 
This attitude will be bound to react bene hi 
cially on both y rmind and your body 
TT , é 
7 , 
for éeng c 
j pit tf 1; ; 
’ f £ ! g 
ga f g ght 
t ¢ fw 
e a 
ARIADNI Gsrape s more lik aliquid 
than a solid food, on account of its high 
percentage of wat Phe chief nutritive in 
gredients are carbelhy irates. which are found 
principally in the form of sugar On this 
account grape-juice mav help one to grow 
plumper Much work has been done in order 


to determine the effect of unfermented grap 
juice on the organism, and it is gen 
considered that it is beneficia Digs 


s improved and intestinal fermentation 





erally 


tion 





decreased 


if vou do not f £ 
pi ? ” BR « nst 
ok al rr. Th ‘we , 
A ” 7, va ta gf erin fp 
ure. and is fp 16 wh prula a 
, yr one hh fy t foll 
good p ca 


IDA Various explanation s have been of 
fered concerning the changes involved when 
One author 

ity states that the moisture is driven from the 


fresh’’ bread becomes “ stale 


crumb to the crust This seems logica Phe 


starch is also suppose d to unde rgo a ¢ hemica 


change. Heavy or soggy bread should be 


carefully avoided, as it is very indigestible 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will continue t wer quest 
about health in The Journa She will also answer q 


tions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inc!losed 
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Feeding 
the Baby 


Ihe old idea of feeding a single 
food for a long pe riod after birth is 
all wrong. Every. sensible mother 


knows that the diet must be adapted 
to the age and growing needs of the 
child’s digestive organs. 

‘The infant food that will nourish 
a child of one month is not at all 
suited to the needs of a child of SIX 


or twelve months. 


*filenburygs 
ods 


present the rational and sensible method 
of teeding infants. 

This is simply a series of three 
foods suited to the three periods of the 
child’s early development. First: from 
birth to three months of age. Second 
from three to six months. Third 
trom six months upward. 

A moment’s thought will convince 
a mother of the correctness and rea- 
sonableness of this method. What 
could be more irrational than to feed 
children of ten days and ten months 
exactly the same kind of food? 


From Birth 
to Three Months 


nburys”’ Milk Food ‘‘ No he first 
food for the infant, Made from fresh cow's milk, 
No. t"’ is so like mother’s milk that it can be given 
alternately with the breast with perfect safet 
At the end of three months the digestive powers de- 
y and a rial 
' 





le more nourishing and stronger food 
witl i it is to retard the child's development 


From T hree 
to Six Months 


Tt burys ( ! 2°’ provides for 
his period the second food for the child. ‘* No. 2” is 
similar to ** No. r,"" but contains in addition certain outr 


tive elements necessary for the formation of bone and 
healthy nerve tissue. It excites every tendency in the 
child to elaborate and develop its own digestive powers. 


From Six 
Months Upward 


The “ Allenburys "’ Malted Food ‘* No. 3°" is the rd 
food — for the child of six months and upward. It is a 
partially predigested food, very easy of assimilate 
and affords the ideal food upon which the child will thris 
and grow until the simpler form of a mixed diet can be 

troduced about the tenth month For details see 

Infant Feeding and Management.”’ 


ve 


The ** Allenburvs "’ Foods are prepared with exquis 
care. Every precau t Ss taken to ensure pure, f 
milk from herds pastured for this espe P 
These three foods are the standard baby foods ot Great 
Britai endorsed b e highest medical authorities 


Will you not try ther 
A lioeral sample, and booklet on 
“Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment,” sent sree upon request. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
London, England. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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Author of “ The 





Words and Music by R. M. Stults 








Sweetest Story Ever Told,” “Redemption,” et 
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A Picture of “Home, Sweet Home” 
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Oleander, a Negro Love Song 


Words by William H. Gardner 





Music by Adam ¢ yeibel, Composer of “ Kentucky Babe,” “* Snowball Sammy,” etc. 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have tt g used 
vided the following credit is printed the r gram anect with the ¢ P By ¢ 
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How | Made My Home Pretty 


Fourth Paper 


EFORE leaving the walls of the 
house perhaps something about the 
pictures will not come amiss. Such 
an extensive subject can merely be 

touched, and buta hint given concerning their 
nature, framing and arrangement. However, 
I believe that, while suggestions are helpful, 
by experiment only can the treatment of the 
individual picture be determined. 

In childhood I possessed an enthusiasm for 
pictures, which, luckily, was disciplined by 
subsequent familiarity with really good 
things. Much growth is still possible, I 


know, from the fact that I have outgrown 
pictures that were satisfying a twelvemonth 





° 
“A Sussex Common.” Mat of Olive Green 


back. A _ potent influence has been the 
‘penny print,’’ which developed with 
improved methods of reproduction. These 
prints have opened acquaintance with master- 
pieces of all ages, and were my intimates 
during my boarding-house career. 


OWEVER, as my dream became an as- 
sured fact my few valuable pictures were 
gradually drawn from their seclusion and 
framed. They included London sepia photo- 
graphs of ‘‘ Baby Stuart,’’ and ‘* Van Dyck’s 
Portrait of Himself’’; a dainty Japanese 
water-color in gray; and an etching, ‘*‘ The 
Haunt of the Heron,’’ originally done on birch- 
bark. There were also Millet’s ‘‘Angelus,’’ 
and Whistler’s ‘‘ Black Lyne Wharf,’’ a 
genuine copy, discovered in a bargain lot. 
Here, too, I deliberated well, to avoid mis- 
taken investments. After watching profes- 
sional work in good shops I concluded that 
results were best when the frame embodied a 
tone of the picture itself. Wooden frames 
were generally more desirable than gilt at 
equal price. Indeed, the latter, an inch wide, 
at twenty-six cents a foot, was inferior to oak 
and walnut at fifteen cents. The real gold- 
leaf and dull Etruscan finish, however, are 
delightful, but expensive. So my few frames 





Picture Postal-Cards from Florence, Italy 


of this nature were of rough pine or poplar, 
mitred by a carpenter, and gilded at home 
with bronze powder that was tinged with the 
predominant color of the picture. 

Instead of gilding all of these frames, some 
I stained in walnut, oak or mahogany tones. 
Providing that the surface of the wood was 
entirely new water-stains proved most satis- 
factory, as they obscure the grain less than oil 
stains. However, the latter are imperative if 
the wood has been previously varnished. To 
obtain a dull finish I applied one coat of a 
preparation sold expressly for the purpose by 
dealers in paints and varnishes. But when a 
soft lustre was preferred the stained surface 
was thinly shellacked with three coats of 
orange shellac, which was sandpapered 
lightly after the first two applications. After 
the third application the process was finished 
by a rubbing with pulverized pumice-stone 
and raw linseed oil. 


ycoee. hard and soft, and plaster in va- 
rious patterns and colors, were practically 
the only other materials in frames. Thestyles 
that I afforded, ranging from six to twenty 
cents a foot, were dull-finished strips, varying 
in width from a half-inch to an inch and a 
half. They were enriched solely by tiny 


By Edith W. Fisher 


architectural mouldings. Heavily decorated 
frames I carefully avoided, and even of 
attractive plaster ones I bought none, because 
of their poor wearing quality. 

In touring the department stores I noticed 
how much good art is within our easy reach. 
For instance, reproductions of Congressional 
Library decorations, not long ago quite costly, 
are now offered in attractive frames at fifty 
and seventy-five cents. I also discovered 
that good frames are often sold with trashy 
pictures for a quarter. Onesuch, a soft wood 
of pretty figure, proved suitable for a 
‘*Whistler’’ street scene, after removing its or 
naments and applying a stain of warm brown. 

But even in bargains I could not exten- 
sively indulge, so for cheaper pictures and 
magazine prints, passepartout or 
home-made frames did service. Also 
I colored most of the necessary mats, 
for they are high-priced and often 
difficult to secure in exactly the de 
sired color. Repeated experiments 
with water-colors determined the 
right tone for each picture. In this 
process a double economy was 
achieved, for much otherwise worth- 
less cardboard was thus used. 


COLORED print of ‘‘ A Sussex 
Common’? was, in this respect, 
a particularly happy success. The 
colors were quiet browns, greens and 
purples, that lost half their wealth 
against white or gold, the orthodox 
mats for paintings. Aftera few trials 
the choice fell upon a dark olive green 
- like the deepest tone in the picture 
- which seemed to enrich and lend 
it a sense of greater distance. To 
complete it were added a line of gold 
along the inner edge of the mat and a brown 
passepartout binding. 

Passepartout is a pebbled-paper binding, 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, gummed on one 
side, and sold in many colors at ten cents for 
twelve-yard rolls. 
With the exception of 
the glass the necessary 
outlayissmall. Aone- 
dollar outfit, in a paste- 
board box, contains 
eight rolls of binding, 
a tube each of glue and 
paste, a glass-cutter, 
and a dozen each of 
tinted mats and 
mounts. Also, little 
compartments hold a 
dozen adhesive suspen- 
sion eyes, eighteen 
passepartout hangers, 
and a wooden creaser, 
which, however, proved 
valueless to me. 

Along the edges of the glass I glued strips 
of passepartout the right length, mitring the 
corners by cutting them onatrue bias. Then 
the binding was tightly stretched on to the 
back of the picture. If the weight were too 
much I fastened passepartout hangers 
through the back before any binding 
was applied. Otherwise, at the last, 
suspension rings were attached. 


FTER this fashion four Florentine 
picture postal-cards, brought by a 
friend from Italy, were attractively 
rescued from the oblivion of a scrap- 
book. They were copies in black and 
white of graceful Fra Angelico angels, 
‘* playing upon instruments of music.’’ 
Tome they suggested church windows, 
and this feeling I sought to express in 
placing them side by side in simple 
Gothic arches, drawn in black and 
gold on a mat of white water-color 
paper. The whole was finished with 
narrow strips of gold passepartout. 

I also passepartouted inspiring quo- 
tations gathered from various sources. 
They were done on stout manila or 
gray paper, with prettily colored lettering 
and simple decoration, usually drawn from 
magazine initial letters and tail-pieces, and 
some were shellacked to resemble parchment. 
The admonition, ‘* Do 
it now,’’ since familiar 
as an advertisement, 
hung in the den, as a si- 
lent monitor over a pro- 
crastinating spirit. The 
letters were gold and 
black, with an illumina- 
tion in green on gray 
paper. It was set ina 
darker green pasteboard 
frame, on which I traced 
a border, adapted from 
an old art supplement. 
It required a glass 
eighteen and seven- 
eighths by nine inches, 
costing twelve cents, 
and was passepartouted 
with black. 

Cardboard proved an 
excellent foundation for 
frames of leather and 
raffia, wound and 
woven. Perhaps the 





Frame of Sheepskin Over a Cardboard 





Complete Passepartout Outfit 


most successful of the former were fragments 
of green velvet sheepskin stretched over three 
layers of cardboard of different widths. It 
was designed in a primitive color, for the 
picture, in subdued purples and greens, of 
a very imperious, barbaric princess, ‘‘ The 
Rajah’s Daughter,’’ by Sinibaldi, and seemed 
particularly appropriate for the den, where the 
furnishings were intentionally crude. Its mat 
was of buff charcoal paper, harmonizing with 
the flesh tones of the picture, and it was fin- 
ished on the inner edge by two bands of green. 


T-SQUARE and right-angle-triangle were 

of much assistance in making the home- 
manufactured framestrue. Withthe T-square 
sliding on the end of an oblong table, to 
which the cardboard was fastened, it was 
possible to rule all the horizontal lines ex- 
actly parallel and to make the ends truly 
perpendicular, by laying the triangle against 





An Attractive and Inexpensive Treatment of a Motto 


the shaft of the T-square and ruling along its 
upright edge. The oblique edge of the tri- 
angle, so placed that it just passed through 
the frame’s corners, gave a true bias for 
mitring, and consequently a square-cornered 
frame. 

Other ideas, gained fron: ‘amily and friends, 
included a Brittany marine in grayish greens, 
framed with spliced, weather-beaten rope, 
and a carbon print of the sea, stuck on toa 
bit of silvery driftwood. Burnt-wood offered 
attractions, and I was pleased with cotton 
fabrics as mats on stained poplar panels for 
two Japanese floral studies. 


HE picture-hanging was a long and oft- 

repeated process. The first step always was 
to select for each picture the wall best suited 
to it, and then they were grouped according to 
congenial coloring, or with regard to subject. 
Large pictures, whenever feasible, were hung 
by themselves, so that their individual inter- 
est should neither curtail nor be curtailed. 
The smaller ones I tried to arrange without 
stiffness, but yet with such regard for balance 
that even the confusion should be orderly. 

I devoted one wall of the dining-room to 
W. L. Taylor’s series. With the exception of 
‘““The Hanging of the Crane,’’ they were all 
framed without mats in half-inch black oak, 
at seven cents a foot. They were arranged 
about ‘‘ The Hanging of | 
the Crane,’’ which, by 
reason both of position 
and the addition of a 
dark gray mat, became 
the focus of interest. 

The proportion of 
mats should be defi- 
nitely more or less than 
half the width of the pic- 
ture,and with alarge mat 
a narrow frame is often 
better than a wide one. 
That is a point to be 
settled for each case. 
A gray Japanese water- 
color, about ten by six 
inches, had a mat of soft 
gray four inches wide 
and asimple inch mould- 
ing of Japanese oak, 
resembling teakwood, 
which carried out per- 
fectly color scheme and | 
proportion. 





The 
Woman Who Buys 


stationery ‘*hit or miss’’ to-day is still 
dating her correspondence 1904. 

Fastidious writers —and all well-bred 
women are growing more and more fastidi- 
ous — insist upon the 


EATON-HURLBUT 
WRITING PAPERS 


the kind that never disappoint. 

If your stationer doesn’t supply them, 
he is one of a small minority. Write us 
giving his name and we will gladly send 
you samples together with a copy of ‘* The 
Gentie Art of Letter Writing.’’ 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 


? PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











A woman ' 
must, first 
of all 


consider her loved ones—what she can do and how 
she can do for them and herself. 

There is no doubt that thousands of women do not 
know about the social and fraternal advantages and 
substantial aids and benefits offered them by the 


Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World 


It is a society of 150,000 loyal and devoted women, 
who are banded together to improve their social oppor- 
tunities to make life brighter and better for them- 
selves and others. 

These women want you to become one of them —to 
join one of the hives or local societies, there is one or 
more in nearly every city in the United States and 
Canada, and enjoy for yourself and your loved ones 
all that fraternal organization gives to its members. 
One of the most important advaatages of becoming 
a member is that you can secure the most approved 
class of life insurance at a cost of only 25 cents to 90 
cents each month. 

You pay a fixed sum each month according to your 
age, and are liable for no special assessments, taxes, 
or premiums in addition to this stated sum. 


Write me a postal today and I will 
tell you all about it. It’s noble work — 
it’s helpful work — the many ways in 
which you will be benefited. 

Write today—do not put it off, it 
costs you nothing but a postal to know 
and you owe it to yourself to know. 


MRS. LILLIAN M. HOLLISTER 
SUPREME COMMANDER 
5 317 Kirby Ave. W., Detroit, Michigan . 








Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent Upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 
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ill Bradley’s Two Ideas for a $1000 House 


Presented and Designed by Will Bradley 
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An Artistic House of Half-Timbered Construction 


The third should be a cheerful living-room. 

In the two houses shown on this page the kitchens are arranged conveniently for work, 
and with the stove, sink, and cupboard for pots and pans, and a place for flour in a small 
room at one side, the kitchen makes at mealtimes a pleasant dining-room. An attractive 
arrangement of dressers, sideboards, high wainscoting and latticed windows, with simple 
furniture, and quite as simple coloring, makes a pleasing opening out from the living-room. 

The living-room in each house is designed to live in. There are the cozy chimney-place, 
the cases for books, and a table for writing. The stairway, in place of a cheerless closed 
and plastered passage, is made to lend an attractive feature to the room. Beside the stair- 
way, space is arranged for the piano. Window-seats, settles, cushions and rugs give a 
personal and homelike touch to these rooms, and form little retired nooks where one may be 
quiet with embroidery or book. 

The ceiling beams are those required to carry the upper floor. The laths are nailed to 
two-inch furring strips placed on the beams, and against the rough first-floor boards, leaving 
an air space between the plastering and the floor above. The door and window casings are 
kept plain and simple, and carry out the feeling of support of posts in keeping with the 
heavy beaming overhead. 

On the second floor of the ‘“‘ hipped-roof house’’ is a chamber with two dormer windows, 
a fireplace in the cove and near it a seat. This room may be used as a sitting-room, for in 
a little house, where all space is so valuable, a chamber should always be something more 
than a mere sleeping-room. 

Opening off the stair landing in this house are a bathroom and a linen-closet. 
window lights the bathroom and another the hall. 

In the half-timbered house there are two sleeping-rooms and a bathroom. The larger 
room, which is in the front, has a long, pleasant window-seat and an ingle by the fire. 

The kitchen of 
the ‘‘ hipped-roof 
house’’ has a fire- 
place which is 
laid up in plain 
red brick. 

The exterior of 
each of these 
houses is of 
shingles, which 
are left to 
weather. 


|" A HOUSE of but three rooms two must be given over to the kitchen and sleeping-room. 


A dormer 








This “ Hipped-Roof House” Contains Three Rooms 


HE finish of the ‘‘ hipped-roof house’’ may be painted a rich cream white, or the door 
and window casings, ends of beams supporting overhanging windows, and top rail on 
front and back porch, may be a dull black, with the balance of finish a cream white. 

In the half-timbered house the window-casings and doors may be a cream white; the 
beams and the balance of wood finish may be a rich brown or a green. 
beams may be of matched pine boards or of plaster, rough cast. 

The interior furnishings should be chosen to meet the taste and feelings of the occupant. 
They should, however, be kept simple. In building a home it would lend much interest to 
the work and save greatly in expense, where one is handy with tools, not only to build in 
seats, bookcases, etc., at such odd moments as may be spared from one’s regular occupa- 
tion, but also to build much of the furniture. In these rooms are shown a number of pieces 
of simple design and construction, such as may be easily built at home with a good, strong 
bench and a few tools. If one will keep to simple designs and construct in the most logical 
way many a piece far more attractive than is offered in the shops may be had at a trifling 
cost and give much enjoyment in the making. 

When one is fond of working in wood it might be well to have the house built to a point 
where it is just livable; then little by little add to it with one’s own labors. 

A little preliminary experimenting and practice should make possible even the staining 
and finishing in wax of the woodwork, and the paper-hanging, for example. 

In the living-room, if the woodwork be white wood it may be stained in a water stain 
made from aniline dye. It can then be shellacked and rubbed down, being given as 
many coats of shellac as one may desire. The wall covering may be, if desired, a plain 
cartridge paper; on this may be stenciled a simple design, or one may buy a roll of 
paper containing a fairly large pattern in some pleasing conventional design, which is so 
arranged on the paper as to be easily cut out with a sharp knife; this, mounted at regular 
intervals on the cartridge paper ground, will prove pleasing and give a personal and 
distinctive note 
to the room. 

In just such 
proportion as one 
can contribute 
with one’s own 
labor to the build- 
ing of one of these 
houses so is the 
cost reduced and 
the home made 
more beautiful. 


The panels between 




















Living-Room of the 
Half-Timbered House 





ESTIMATE OF COST 
BOTH HOUSES: 


Carpentry and Hardware, exclu- 
sive of special wrought metal $675 


Masonry and Plastering .......... 125 

| ELE OTC CT CRT eT Ye 125 

\x RE Perr cero ree 75 
$1000 ° 


No excavating or cellar. 
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“Hipped-Roof House” 
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The Larger Sleeping-Room 

















Chamber with Two Dormer Windows 
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The Daily Bath is Very Necessary 
S SOON as possible after the baby comes 
Ait the world he should be gently 
rubbed with either oil or vaseline, 
wrapped in a warm blanket and allowed to 
remain so for two or three hours until it is 
time to give him his first bath. The oil will 
soak into the child’s skin and so make it 
easier to remove the peculiar substance with 
which a new-born baby’s body is usually 
covered. With the exception of this oiling 
the baby’s first bath should be given very 
much as the rest of the daily baths are given 
throughout babyhood. The child should be 
bathed before an open fire, if possible, and 
the temperature of the room while the bath 
is being given should be from 70° to 72° 
Fahrenheit. All draughts should be most 
carefully avoided, and it is a good plan to 
have a large screen placed around the 
bather’s chair and back of the tub, so that 
if the nursery door is opened by any one 
while the baby is undressed the draught of 
air will not reach him. Be sure to have 
everything you will need during the baby’s 
bath and dressing close at hand so that it 
will not be necessary to leave him for a 
moment after the bath is started. 


ox 


The low chair for the person who is to give 
the bath should stand just behind the rubber 
tub, or if a rubber tub cannot be afforded 
then the papier-mAché or tin tub should stand 
on a low table. Another low table will be 
needed for the baby basket and contents, 
and also to hold the basin of lukewarm 
water — 98° to 100° Fahrenheit — with which 
the baby is to be sponged first. Sometimes 
a mother will prefer to have a small, low 
washstand with basin, soap-dish, pitchers for 
hot and cold water, and puff-box all in their 
places, instead of having these separate arti- 
cles on a table or in the baby basket. A 
large pitcher of hot and one of cold water 
should stand near the tub, and a clothes- 
horse with all the baby’s clothing placed in 
the order in which the different articles are 
to be put on should stand near the fire but 
within reach of the one who is giving the bath. 
The bath thermometer, two cheesecloth wash- 
cloths and two large, soft towels should also 
be either on the little table or hung on to the 
clothes-horse. 

The person who is to bathe the baby should 
wear either a regular flannel bathing apron 
or else a small blanket tied around her 
waist, and to the belt of this should be pinned 
with safety-pins a soft towel which may be 
pushed aside until the baby comes out of 
the tub. The temperature of the water in the 
tub should be 1roo° Fahrenheit during the first 
four or six weeks of babyhood, then 98° 
until the child is a year old, when it may be 
lowered to 95°. 

The baby should be taken on the lap, 
undressed, covered with the bathing apron, 
and the entire body sponged with soap and 
water from the basin. No soap should be 
used on the face, but a little may be used 
on the head and scalp, which shou!d then 
be rinsed and quickly dried, white Castile 
or fine French soap being employed. 

After the sponge bath is given the child 
should be gently dipped into the bathtub 
just for a moment, using a fresh washcloth 
(never a sponge) to rinse off thoroughly 
all the soap. He should then be lifted on to 
the lap and rolled up in the soft towel and 
flannel apron, and gently patted all over, 
using the second towel to dry the creases of 
flesh. A little dusting powder should then 
be put on the neck, groin, and under the 
arms, the wet towel being slipped out and 
the baby lying on the apron. 


ox 


The clothes should now be put on as gently 
and quickly as possible, rolling the child 
from side to side instead of turning him over, 
whenever possible. 

Lastly, wash out the mouth and eyes with 
a little boric acid solution and gently clean 
the ears and nose with a little moist cotton 
firmly twisted on a wooden toothpick. A 
toothpick may also be used for cleaning the 
finger and toe nails, which should be cut, not 
bitten off, when necessary. 

This bath may be given in twenty minutes 
or half an hour. Remember to give it at 
least an hour after the baby has been fed, and 
to keep him in the house at least half an 
hour after it is completed. Until the child is 
two years old it is usually best to give the 
daily warm bath in the morning; after this 
time the mother will often find it more con- 
venient to give it at night. When the tub 
bath is given in the morning it is well to give 
the baby a warm sponge bath at night. 

After the child is three years old, if he is an 
ordinarily robust one, he may have a cold 
sponge bath every morning, and two or three 
times a week the warm tub bath at night. 

A daily bath of some kind should be taken 
by every one, child or adult, unless there is 
some very good reason for omitting it. 


The Young Mother and 


Her Child 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Different Varieties of Baths and How to Give Them 


Here are some cases when the daily bath 
in infancy and childhood should be omitted: 
Premature babies and babies who are blue 
from some trouble with the heart, or those 
who get blue around the mouth and nose 
when they are placed in atub of water. In 
such cases a warm sponge bath given under 
cover of a blanket is all that can be stood, 
and even this cannot be borne sometimes 
when the baby is much premature; then only 
warm olive oil may be gently rubbed into the 
skin and the child quickly wrapped in cotton. 
The usual daily bath should also be omitted 
when a child has a severe skin eruption, 
heavy cold or fever; at such times special 
baths or sponges are advised. 


The Hot and Cold Plunge Bath 


HEN a new-born baby will not cry 
something has to be done to make him 
do so, otherwise his lungs will not fill with 
air and he cannot live; in such cases the 
doctor will often either give himself, or order 
to be given, hot and cold plunge baths. A 
tub of hot water, 105° to 110° Fahrenheit, 
and one of cold, 65° to 70° Fahrenheit, should 
be placed ona table in front of the fire. The 
baby should first be quickly dipped into the 
hot water and then into the cold, doing this 
three or four times, or until the child screams 
lustily and so fills his lungs with air. Some- 
times this has to be done every day for the 
first few weeks of babyhood, but it should 
always be ordered by the doctor. 


How to Give a Mustard Bath 


HE mustard bath is often ordered when 
a child has convulsions, or sometimes 
when he has a heavy cold, or it is thought 
necessary to bring the blood to the surface of 
the skin. Two tablespoonfuls of English 
mustard should be placed ina basin and a 
little cold water added to it and thoroughly 
mixed into a smooth paste; this should then 
be stirred into a gallon of warm water, tem- 
perature 100° Fahrenheit, the child placed 
in the tub, and more hot water gradually 
added until the temperature of the bath is 
105° or 110°, the child remaining in the bath 
from five to ten minutes, then taken out and 
wrapped ina blanket for at least half an hour 
before his nightclothes are put on. When it 
is thought best not to disturb a child so 
much as an entire bath necessitates a mus- 
tard pack may be given by wringing a sheet 
out in mustard water prepared as above, 
using a tablespoonful of mustard to a gallon 
of water; wrap this around the child with a 
blanket outside and allow him to remain in 
the pack from twenty tothirty minutes. The 
child’s feet may be kept in a deep basin of 
mustard water for ten or fifteen minutes while 
the pack is being kept up. 


Bran and Starch Baths 


BRAN bath is often ordered for chil- 
dren with a skin eruption such as prickly 
heat or some forms of eczema and chafing. 
To prepare it take one pint of wheat bran, 
place it in a bag of cheesecloth, and squeeze 
this about in the bathtub of tepid water until 
the water looks milky or like a thin porridge. 
A starch bath is sometimes ordered when 
a child is badly affected with prickly heat. 
A cupful of starch should be added to a 
small bathtub of lukewarm water and the 
child allowed to remain in the bath for three 
or four minutes, then very gently patted dry 
with an old soft towel. 


An Alcohol Bath is Most Refreshing 


HEN a child has a fever or is very rest- 

less nothing is so refreshing or quieting 
as an alcohol sponge bath. It is not neces- 
sary to give this very strong. One or two 
tablespoonfuls of good alcohol, 95 per cent., 
may be added to a basin of water 98° 
Fahrenheit, and the body sponged off with 
this. When the fever is high or there is 
much restlessness the alcohol and water may 
be allowed to evaporate themselves, and the 
body not be dried with a towel. 

If this bath is given to reduce the high 
fever the temperature should be taken just 
before the bath is given and then twenty 
minutes after in order to see how much it has 
been reduced. 


A Sun Bath is Often of Great Benefit 


UNLIGHT is essential to the welfare of all 
babies and children, but in the cases of 
anemic and rachitic children a systematic 
sun bath every day is of great benefit. The 
child should have on his band, shirt and 
diaper, for if the body is entirely bare one 
runs too much risk of draughts. He should 
then be placed in a large clothes-basket or 
baby carriage, crib or small chair, if he is 
old enough to sit up; and with his face 
turned away from the direct glare he may be 
exposed to the rays of the sun in cool weather 
for an hour or even more every day. Of 
course it would not do to give this treatment 
in the heat of summer. If one has a piazza 
the child may have his clothing put on and 
sit in the sun outdoors. 


The Ladies’ 





The Salt Bath 

CHILD may be allowed to go in the ocean 

after he is two and a half or three years 
old, but he should stay in for only ten or 
fifteen minutes and then have a brisk rub- 
bing as soon as he comes out, and not be 
allowed to play about in his wet clothing. 
For a younger child the sea water should 
be brought to the house and heated to 98° 
Fahrenheit before the bath is given. When 
sea water cannot be obtained a teacupful of 
either common salt or sea salt may be added 
to each two gallons of water and the bath 
given at a temperature of 98° Fahrenheit. 
This salt bath is often used when the child’s 
skin is covered with prickly heat or any 


other slight eruption, and when plain water | 


and soap are found to be irritating. It also 


has a slight stimulating power for a delicate | 


or rachitic child. 


Bicarbonate of Soda Bath 


HIS bath is useful in cases of hives, prickly 
heat or ivy poisoning. It is usually 
given as a sponge bath, taking about three 
large teaspoonfuls of the bicarbonate of soda 
(which is common baking soda) toa basin of 
water 98° Fahrenheit, and very thoroughly 
bathing the parts of the body affected. It is 
a very cooling and soothing bath, and will be 
found a great comfort in warm weather. 


an 
Questions About the Nursery 


RS. E. W. wishes to know why the heavy 
blanket spoken of is better than a mat- 
tress, and where one may be bought. 

It is better because it may be washed fre- 
quently and easily hung out in the air and 
sun every week, the wind blowing through it 
and thoroughly freshening it. The blankets 
are those used for soldiers or sometimes for 
‘‘help,’’ or an ordinary gray or brown horse 
blanket will answer. They are not expen- 
sive, costing generally two or three dollars a 
pair and in some places even less. They 
may be found at almost any large dry-goods 
store. 


‘*A YOUNG MOTHER” asks if it will doany 
harm to cook the baby’s food in the nursery, 
or whether it must be prepared in another 
room. 

It is a little better to prepare the food 
elsewhere, but when space is limited, and the 
mother must also keep an eye on the baby 
while she is cooking his food, it may be pre- 
pared in the nursery if the food still consists 
of milk and cereals, which have scarcely any 
odor while they are being cooked. It is an 
excellent plan to cover a small kitchen table 
with sheet zinc and keep on this a small gas 
or oil stove and all the different utensils used 
in preparing the baby’s food, for his dishes 
and pans should never be used for any other 
purpose. A large screen should surround 
this table when not in use. 


‘*A MOTHER OF TWINS”? wants to know 
what is meant by a ‘‘ balanced aquarium ”’ 
and how she may fit one up for her little boys. 

A balanced aquarium is one in which the 
plant and animal life ‘‘ balance’’ each other, 
the gases and refuse material given off by one 
being absorbed or disposed of by the other. 
A glass jar or fish globe, of any size one may 
desire, should have a layer of bird gravel 
about half or three-quarters of an inch thick 
placed in the bottom; in this sand the water 
plants bought at a fish or bird store may be 
planted and the globe carefully filled with 
cold water. Some gold or silver fish may 
then be placed in the water, and also several 
snails and one or two pollywogs or tadpoles. 
A five-gallon jar will safely hold four fishes, 
two pollywogs and four snails besides the 
plants. The snails keep the green scum 
from becoming too thick on the sides of the 
glass, and the pollywogs eat up the refuse 
matter to some extent, thus keeping the 
water fresh. As the water evaporates more 
may be added from time to time, and about 
every four or six months it is wise to clean 
out the entire jar and boil the sand before it 
is replaced and the fresh water putin. Only 
a very little fish food should be given the 
fishes every day, just enough for them to eat 
immediately. Too much food, which poisons 
the water, is one of the most frequent causes 
of bad luck in raising fish. 


Mrs. H. K. S. wishes to know whether 
linen or cotton sheets are best to use fora 
baby’s crib. 

It is better to use fine cotton sheeting be- 
cause linen is apt to chill a young baby; it 
also rumples much easier than cotton, and so 
makes it necessary to change the sheets and 
pillow-slips oftener if they are to be kept 
looking fresh. 

TO DOCTOR COOLIDGE’S READERS 


Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers on this page. Where an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped and addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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A NEW BOOK ON 


Se 


"®AND ITS VALWE 





delightfully inter- 
Its Contents 2 esting 136- sae book 
on the subject ofsleep, sleeping places, their 
history and other things well worth know- 
ing about beds, is just off the press. 
The book is a veritable work 

of art, handsomely printed on Its Art 
heavy plate paper, in two colors, with a 
cover in ten colors and gold—contains 
over two hundred original illustrations by 
such artists as Harris, lwelvetree, Farrand, 
Hood, Campbell and Mencl. 

. The ultimate aim of ‘‘ The 
Its Object Test of Time” is to ac- 
quaint vou fully and in a novel way with 
the merits of the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS, 
and also to treat fully on the points, good 
and bad, of other beds of hair, feathers, 
etc. It is so carefully and expensively 
prepared that a price might justly be asked, 
but to all interested, 


A Copy Will Be Sent Free 


This special limited edition, costing $15,000, is 
offered not simply to mattress buyers, but toall who 
may ask, for we want every one to know the sleep- 
inducing qualities of the OSTERMOOK MATTRESS. 

STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 feet 6 inches wide, - 25 lbs., $ 8.35 

3 feet wide,- - - 30 lbs., 10.00 ) All 6 feet 
3 feet 6 inches wide, - 35 lbs., 11.70 > 3 inches lon 
4 feet wide - - 40 lbs, 13.35 6 


4 feet 6 inches wide, - 45 lbs., 15.00 
Mattresses shipped same day check is received — 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


Special sizes, special prices. 


In two parts 50c. extra. 


The OSTERMOOR, an 
absolutely pure, elastic, 
hand-laid, sheeted mat- 
tress(not dangerousanimal £ 
fibre) is a genuine sleep- [ 
inducer, softer than hair 
and never requires re- 
making. It is un-wear- 
out-able. 






Send your name ona 
postal to-day for a book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency; The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The 
Mother 
Interest 


The mother is the all-shaping force of child life—the 
best one to train the child. No one is so sympathetic, 
so kind, so patient. 


Home Kindergarten School 


offers by mail a practical plan of Kindergarten that will 
prove of wonderful help to her. It will show her how to 
teach the little tot by amusement and with a definite 
purpose in view. Takes up no extra time. It’s inex- 
pensive — we supply the materials. 

Catalogue Write for our new catalogue, giving syn- 


opsis of the course and full information. 
FREE It's valuable to you, but we send it free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 














How many Teeth 
has Baby ? 


Imperial 
Granum 


the Unsweetened 


FOOD 


for Babies 


Helps the teeth to come. 
It makes and keeps baby 
strong and really healthy 


Send us your name and address 
and we will send you a cute little 
vag doll for baby, a large sample 
of Imperial Granum and our book 
of valuable help to mothers ‘‘ 7he 
Care of Babies.” ALL, FREE. 
Write now to 


JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water St., New York City 











Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards,50c. Write for Samples 


Wedding 


| L., OTT ENGRAVING CO., 915 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRAWN BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


Fifteen-Minute Keyboard Drill 


CARCELY do I say ‘‘ Good-afternoon ’’ 
before the children crowd about me, 
crying: ‘‘I found lots of A’s on my 

piano, and all sound differently.”’ 

Taking their regularly appointed places 
they put the cracker letters on as many 
different keys as they remember, easily plac- 
ing them in alphabetical order, the difficulty 
arising in skipping keys. 

Then I say: ‘‘ Never forget your starting 
point, A. Reckon from that key. Louis, 
what key is before three black keys?’’ 

Promptly he answers ‘‘ F.’’ 

‘‘What key before two black keys?’’ 
Seven-year-old Lena, somewhat slower than 
the others, realizing her opportunity has 
come, hastily cries ‘* C.’’ 

F and C are the essential keys to fix in 
mind, the others falling naturally into place. 

A paper keyboard, easily made with card- 
board and black paint, is useful in key drill. 
This is fastened to the blackboard, and with 
a pointer I indicate the different keys, each 
child naming one in turn. 

‘* Before naming black keys it is necessary 
to learn the distance between keys. This is 
essential to mastering many things I shall 
teach later. Please recite after me: 

‘From key to key is half a step, which I must often 

But - I lez ave a key between a whole step I 

shall make.’ 

As the children repeat this over and over, 
I indicate on the paper keyboard the half 
steps and whole steps, impressing upon them 
that a whole step is passing from one key to 
another, leaving a key between, irrespective 
of color, while half steps have no key left 
between. I train their eyes thoroughly in 
recognizing whole and half steps up and 
down; then their ears as I play the same at 
the piano. 

‘] will introduce the black keys by pre- 
senting you with their cooky card, which 
instead of a name, you see, has a sign. 


‘* This is and this is 
sharp, flat, 


‘*The black keys take their names from 
the same letters of the alphabet as the white 
keys, and this sign, # (sharp), before C, D, 
F, G, A, means the key is raised half a step, 
and you play the black key instead of the 
white. 

‘‘ This sign, > (flat), before D, E, G, A, B, 
means the key is lowered half a step, and 
you play the black key instead of the white.”’ 

Going to the piano, the class around me, 
and beginning with C, we chant in unison, 
as I play up each key: 

“C, C#, D, D%, F, F#, G, G#, A, A#”’ 

Coming down, we continue: 

‘*B, Bp, A, Ab, G, Gb, E, Ep, D, Dp”’ 

The children beg to try the keys. When 
Pauline’s turn comes she suddenly exclaims: 
‘Why, every black key is a sharp and a flat 
both.’? Greatly elated at this discovery they 
return to their seats and pick out sharps and 
flats at the table. 

Something is not quite clear to my thought- 
ful little Mary, for as her fingers move from 
key to key she repeats the different letters, 
and evidently it does not come out right. 
‘“ What is the difficulty, Mary?’’ 

““Why, B hasn’t any sharp, or C any flat, 
aud E hasn’t any sharp, or F any flat,’’ and 
the child evidently feels something is very 
much out of joint. 

My beaming countenance shows my delight 
at the child’s making this discovery un- 
aided, and I say: ‘‘ Children, Mary has 
noticed that B and C, E and F have no black 
key between them, so what can they do? 
Why, they help each other as good little keys 
should. B says to C, ‘If you’ll be my sharp 
I'll be your flat’; while E says to F, ‘If 
you'll be my sharp I’ll be your flat,’ and 
they are so willing and glad to help one an- 
other, they do not miss having a black key.”’ 

The children zat their cookies with the 
greatest relish, assuring me they could never 
be so rude as to forget ‘‘ sharp’’ and ‘‘ flat”’ 
after receiving and eating their visiting-cards. 


Ten Minutes: Hand and Finger Drill 


LASS, please stand — heads erect, shoul- 
ders back, arms hanging loosely.’ 
Shaking each of the children gently by the 
shoulders I caution them to let their arms 

‘flop, limp as a rag doll’s. Nowclinch your 
fists tightly, hold arms stiff and pressed closely 
to your side.’’ They do it vigorously, while 
I try unsuccessfully to lift their arms. 

‘Good. Now relax, arms dropping as though 
exhausted.’’ By contrast children realize 
conditions of body most thoroughly. 

““ When shaping hands and moving fingers 
you must watch to keep arms and hands very 
loose. Please be seated, while I get the 
‘ yellow kitty.’ ”’ 


Half-Hour Lessons in Music 


By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar 


Second Paper 











At this last remark the children manifest 
intense interest. Carefully I spread a piece 
of bright yellow paper, fifteen inches wide, 
the length of the table, the children eagerly 
watching. 

** We are to ‘ make believe’ that this piece 
of yellow paper is really and truly a ‘ yellow 
kitty,’ and that is what I shall call it, and 
we will play with it each lesson. You must 
rest your hand and fingers upon it as gently 
as upon a live kitten, and if you press upon 
it you will make me cry out, as the real 
kitten would if you pressed arms and hands 
too heavily upon it. Place your left elbow 
on the edge of the table, letting the forearm 
fall to the table lightly, the fingers of the 
hand extended, and the first finger (thumb) 
stretched out as far as possible (as shown in 
this picture, which, however, happens to be 
of the right hand ): 

















‘Move the first finger close to the side of the 
hand, then out eight times, back and forth; 
count one to each movement, watching care- 
fully that all movement is from the first or 
working joint. 

‘“To shape the thumb, curve it at the 
second and third joints until the finger rests 
lightly on its extreme outer edge. Now 
straighten it, then curve eight times, repeat- 
ing the exercise with right hand.’’ Fearing 
some hands and arms may stiffen I say: 
‘Lift your arms high, the hands hanging 
loosely from the wrists; shake arms quickly 
from the shoulders, so that the motion makes 
the hand and fingers flop.’’ 

The children laugh heartily over this exer- 
cise, and wish constantly to ‘‘test’’ their 
arms, to rid them of stiffness. 

‘Which is the strong side of the hand, and 
which the weak?’’ I ask. 

Looking carefully at their hands they decide 
that the ‘‘strong’’ side is that of the first 
finger, and the ‘‘ weak ”’ that of the fifth finger. 

** Correct! Now watch the weak fourtli and 
fifth fingers, and never let them shirk. Three 
things you must remember while shaping 
hand and fingers: Tip the weak side of the 
hand toward the strong—do this by turning 
the forearm inward. Curve fingers at second 
and third joints, the third joint curving 
outward. Lightly rest tips of the fingers 
on the table. Your watchwords: Tipping, 
Shaping, Lightness.’’ 

Over and over they say it, till it is written 
in their minds. Again they place the left 
elbow on the table, letting the arm fall, 
shaping the thumb, this time drawing the re- 
maining fingers into position by curving 
them at the shaping joints, the wrist level 
with the hand: 

















‘Count one: Fingers slide down, the 
thumb alone keeping its curved position. 

‘Count two: Hand in position, repeating 
eight times. 

‘* Now, children, place your right elbow on 
edge of table, letting your forearm fall on to 
the table, while hand and fingers take precisely 
the same positions, and make exactly the 
same movements that were made with the 
left hand. In all your table work begin with 
the left hand, because that hand is weaker, 
and knows less than the right hand. Sc 
your first thought and best efforts must be 
given to that hand, in order to make it as 
active and accurate as the right hand. Re- 
member, the left hand must be as expert as 
the right hand. 

‘ As each hand is well shaped I will see if 
any one is pressing ‘kitty,’’’ and slowly 
from under the little hands, which rest on 
the paper without the slightest pressure, I 
draw the ‘‘ yellow kitty.’’ 





Handel 


Five-Minute Composer Study 
HAT fortunate children you are. Much 
more so than George Frederick Handel. 
When a little boy he wasn’t sent to study 
music. No, indeed! Even when a baby his 
father, fearful that he might love music, 
would not allow him a toy drum, and when 
he begged to take music lessons his father 
became very angry, because he was deter 
mined the boy should become a lawyer. 

‘* Many years ago pianos were smaller than 
now, and were called ‘spinets.’ In soine 


way George found a dumb one, but the keys | 


could be fingered. This he had carried to 
the attic—I think his mother helped him. 
Night after night, while the family slept, the 
boy stole up there and practiced for hours, and 
without a teacher learned to play unusually 
well. When twelve years old he went with 
his father to visit a nobleman. George soon 
found his way into the church, and began to 
play the organ. The Duke and his father, 
walking by, heard wonderful music, and 
going in saw the little fellow absorbed in 
playing. The father was overcome with 
astonishment, and the good Duke told him 
what a mistake he was making, and from 
that time the boy had the best instruction. 

‘* The German Prince of Hanover was fond 
of Handel, and had him live at his palace; 
but as the lad grew older he longed to see 
the world. Finally the Prince permitted him 
to visit London, where George had such a fine 
time that he forgot all about his promise to 
return. 

‘*“Now a strange thing happened—the 
King of England died, and this German 
Prince became King George of England. 
He was vexed with Handel, and would not 
receive him at his London palace. One 
day, hearing the King was planning a pleas- 
ure trip on the Thames, Handel wrote some 
beautiful ‘Water Music,’ and followed the 
royal barge, playing it. The King listened, 
delighted, finally crying: ‘ None but Handel 
could have written that!’ ‘ Handel wrote it 
for your Majesty, and is following you,’ 
replied a courtier. This so flattered the 
King that he pardoned Handel, receiving 
him on his barge. 

‘“The remainder of Handel’s life was 
spent in London, where the people ever 
honored and loved his name and works. 

‘Children, you will soon learn that musi- 
cians tell stories in music as writers tell 
stories in books, and as you know a writer’s 
way of telling a story, and never confuse one 
with another, so in time you will distinguish 
one musician’s music from another, for no 
two write alike. 

‘* Handel set Bible stories to music for 
people to sing. Such stories in music are 
called ‘ oratorios.’ The greatest ever written 
is by Handel —‘ The Messiah ’— which means 
our Savior. The story of Jesus’s life is set 
to the grandest music, and in the oratorio is 
the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ the most sublime 
one ever penned. It is cailed a chorus be- 
cause it is written for many male and female 
voices. 

‘“‘T will play the opening measures and I 
want all to stand, for the first time King 
George heard it he was so thrilled he rose, 
and all the vast audience stood with him, and 
from that day to this no 
one sits when MHandel’s 
‘Hallelujah Chorus’ is 
sung. - 

‘* Bach and Handel were 
born the same year — 1685 
—and both were famous 
organists. Handel never 
married, and lies buried in 
Westminster Abbey, the 
great English church. 

‘““Of what two things 
does this musical cooky 
remind you?”’ 

As I hold the one shown 
on the right in my hand, half the class ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Hand shaping!’’ and the other half, 
‘* Hand L!”’ 


NOTE — This is the second of aseries of practical articles 
on teaching young children how to play the piano, by Mrs. 
Kotzschmar. The third article in the series will appear 
in the next (the March) issue of The Journal. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Piano-buyers should write for our latest 
catalogue, picturing and describing the 
new models of Ivers & Pond Pianos. In 
tasteful and artistic case designs these 
surpass any we have 
brought out, but 
they will chiefly ap- 
peal to musicians 
because of their 
beautiful tone and 
exquisite action 
touch. The tone is 
of full volume and 
of great refinement 
and purity — the 
| action rapid, accu- 
rate, and especially light and easy to play 

upon. The Ivers & Pond Piano is built 

for a lifetime of wear. Among its many 
| economies is that of costing less than one- 
half the average piano to keep in tune. 


HOW TO BUY. 


The novice in piano buying can deal with us as safely 
and advantageously as can the sharpest trader. A price- 
list and full description of our easy payment plans mailed 
to buyers where our pianos are not sold. We select and 
prepare pianos with greatest care and ship subject to 
approval, not tu be retained unless entirely satisfactory 
Let us submit our proposition before you purchase 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Every bit of music within you is 
stirred by the mellow beauty of 
the Packard tone. This 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little 

Grand equals that of a Concert 

Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 

even those accustomed to surprises 
in piano construction. 


Catalogues and fullinformation on request. 
We have a proposition that makes 
it easy for you to own a Packard. 
The Packard Company, 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








NWAROMAN 
ZPIANO. 


(IMPROVES WITH USE) 


When you have heard “Hardman 
Tone,” felt “Hardman Touch,” seen 
“Hardman Casings” and taken testi- 
mony as to “ Hardman Durability” you 
will realize better just what “ Hardman 
Quality ” means, 


Whatever your circumstances, our system of easy 
payments makes it possible for you to own a Hardman. 

Wherever you live, we deliver the piano free of charge. 
We take your old instrument at a liberal sum. Hand- 
some books of information sent free to your address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Mfrs. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


= 


ENTERTAINMENT bzconations 


NOVELTIES For sale at FAIRS coll +f ” = in Grab 


Bags, Fish Ponds, etc., at 25c. doz. and up. 

PLAYS Drills, Recitations, etc., of all_Publishers. 
Cut Paper Flowers. C atalogue FREE. 

HINTS Publishing & Supply Co., 53 Bible House, New York 


PLARSEREAAYS 


Free! Address SAM'L 
FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Foods that are Enemies, and Why 


The Second of a Series on “Good Health Through Good Eating:” By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


The articles in this series have been prepared at a large expenditure of care and time, and as THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will not 


again discuss these subjects it is suggested that housekeepers preserve these pages separately. 


The Effect of Acids in 
Our Food 


ESTRICTED diets 
are, as a rule, ob 
jectionable. In 

fact, I have no sympathy 
whatever with any system 
or method of feeding that 
robs us of our present 
variety of foods. One 
should add to rather than 
take away. What the 
housewife most needs isa 
thorough acquaintance 
with the hygienic combi- 
nations of all common foods and those which 
are best suited to each other in health and 
in sickness. Writers of physiology and all 
hygienists, no matter of what school, never 
tire of asserting that thorough mastication of 
starchy foods is absolutely necessary, but 
they do neglect to add that certain unsuited 
combinations in the mouth prevent the pri- 
mary digestion accomplished by this thorough 
mastication. For instance, severe acids 
overpower and neutralize the alkaline secre- 
tions of the mouth. Starches are digested in 
the presence of an alkaline medium; hence a 
mouthful of bread and butter thoroughly 
masticated is a good, wholesome food, but if 
the bread is taken with a mouthful of straw- 
berries or orange-juice the alkaline secretion 
at once makes an attempt to tear down its 
enemy, the acid; thus the primary digestion 
of the starch is lost. Masticate and swallow 
starchy foods. Later, perhaps at the end of 
the meal, take the fruit. Sub-acid fruits are 
more wholesome than those containing severe 
acids. 

There is a second danger from severe 
acids: they frequently overpower the mild 
acids of the stomach and interfere with the 
digestion of albuminous foods, as meats, 
eggs and milk. Let it be understood that 
acids and alkalies are enemies; when brought 
together under the influence of moisture they 
tear each other apart, forming neutral salts. 
These salts may not be objectionable in them- 
selves, but the operation by which they are 
produced taxes the digestion. 


Why Too Much Salt is Injurious 


D° NOT use chloride of sodium (common 
salt) on all foods. It is not an enemy 
to meats or cereals; it is simply unneces- 
sary, as they contain sufficient sodium with- 
out the extra addition, and we certainly 
would be better off without it, although on 
green vegetables it is a necessity. This, per- 
haps, is one of the most important things I 
have said. For some reason most people 
feel that the more salt they use, the better 
the digestion. Thisisamistake. Too much 
salt dulls the palate and in time destroys 
the power of detecting delicate flavors. 





Use Vinegar and Spices Sparingly 
v2 one of the severe acids, renders 
many things absolutely insoluble in the 
stomach. It is a preservative, and if it pre- 
serves and prevents the decay of materials 
outside of the stomach it makes them doubly 
difficult of digestion in the stomach. Beets 
preserved in vinegar are enemies to the 
stomach; this is also true of cucumbers and 
of any other form of pickle. A little vinegar 
may have dietetic value, but it should be 
taken on a salad, carefully blended with oil. 
Spices are preservatives; hence they are 
enemies to the digestion of most foods. 
Mincemeat, for instance, highly spiced and 
mixed with liquor, will keep in an open jar 
fora long time. Besides being indigestible 
it interferes with the digestion of other foods. 


Too Much Starch Overtaxes the Digestion 


WO forms of nitrogenous food at the same 

meal are considered enemies, but not 
from a chemical standpoint; they simply 
interfere with or overtax the mechanics of 
the stomach. Persons who favor a vegetable 
diet must remember to substitute nitrogenous 
vegetables for animal foods; otherwise their 
diet will lack muscle-making qualities. 

What is true of two forms of nitrogenous 
foods is also true of two forms of starchy 
foods. For instance, rice and potatoes are 
enemies at the same meal. Starch and 
sugar are required for heat and energy, but 
they must be taken in proper proportions 
and with suitable combinations. If you in- 
crease the starch diminish the sugar, or one 
may diminish the starch and increase the 
fat, provided the fat is taken at the tempera- 
ture of the stomach, as butter, cream or olive 
oil. Heated fats are enemies to most foods 
and to the stomach. 

Most persons consume sufficient bread to 
supply the necessary starch, and still they 
eat potatoes at the same meal; the two are 
enemies because they overpower the digestion. 

Fatty foods are enemies to starches when 
cooked or blended with them. The starch 
grains become surrounded with a thin film 
of fat, preventing the easy digestion of 
the starch; for this reason pie crust is very 


THE EDITORs. 


of the stomach are nec- 
essary and wholesome 
foods. When heated they 
decompose into fatty, ir- 
ritant acids and are ene- 
mies to the stomach and to 
the foods with which they 
are mixed. 

Pork is of all meats the 
most difficult of digestion 
on account of the large 
quantity of fat it contains. In cooking, the 
fat is decomposed and renders the lean meat 
objectionable. Bacon, however, occupies a 
rather peculiar position in this respect; it 





certainly is almost a solid fat, but the method | 


of curing the fat makes it less likely to dis- 
agree with the delicate stomach than the 
ordinary fat pork. It contains a less pro- 
portion of water, which is advantageous. 


The Drinking of Water, Tea and Coffee 


ATER slightly acidulated, as lemonade, 

should not accompany starchy foods. 
A little lemon-juice over meat, on the other 
hand, is not objectionable. Water, one of 
our very friendly foods, is an enemy only 
when it is taken in large quantities, icy cold. 
Cool, pure water is essential, and while it 
does not in itself undergo any chemical 
change it contributes to the chemical change 
of other foods, renders an interchange of 
material throughout the body possible, and 
aids in the absorption of new materials into 
the blood and tissues. 

Tea, an astringent, should never accom- 
pany fish or shellfish of any sort. The tannic 
acid has a tendency to harden the fibre. 
Then, too, it has a tendency to coagulate di- 
gestive ferments, which interferes with the 
digestive process. On the other hand, coffee 
increases the action of the intestinal glands 
and frequently acts as a laxative. 


A Well-Balanced Meal is Satisfying 


T MUST be borne in mind that while part 

of all nourishment remains unused, the 
proportion is larger in the case of albumin- 
oids; hence, albuminoids are the greater 
enemies if taken in large quantities. 

Meals composed of foods not well com- 
bined are not satisfying, in consequence of 
which the appetite requires at shorter in- 
tervals a larger quantity of food than is 
absolutely necessary for health and vigor. 
On the other hand, if the meal is well bal- 
anced one meal a day suffices even with 
moderate labor. If one is not hungry one 
should not eat. If the digestion is weak 
albuminoids at one meal and starches at 
another may be more easily borne than both 
at the same meal. These foods, however, 
are not enemies; separation simply gives rest 
to one part of the digestive tract. 


difficult of digestion. Fats | 
taken at the temperature | 





What Should Not be Served with Soups 


Do NOT SERVE ACIDs of any sort with cream soups. 
Do Nor SERVE MEAT in bean, pea or lentil soups. 
Do NOT SERVE FRIED CROUTONS with any soup. 


What Should Not be Served with Shellfish 


Do NOT SERVE SWEETS at the same meal witli fish or shellfish. 

Do NOT SERVE CABBAGE, onions, turnips or carrots with fish. 

Do NOT SERVE TEA with fish. 

Do NOT SERVE MILK with fish or shellfish. 

Do NOT SERVE ICE CREAM at the close of a fish dinner, nor at the same meal 
with lobsters or crabs. 


What Should Not be Served with Roasted Meats 


Do NOT SERVE BAKED MACARONI with roasted beef or mutton; this from an 
esthetic standpoint. 

Do NOT SERVE Two STARCHY Foops, as sweet and white potatoes or potatoes 
aud rice, with roasts; serve one or the other. 


What Should Not be Served with Entrées 


Do NOT SERVE A BROWN SAUCE with timbales, croquettes or other delicate 
meats, nor such vegetables as potatoes, turnips or cabbage. 

Do NOT SERVE POTATOES, Onions or coarse vegetables with such entrées as 
boudins or cecils. 


What Should Not be Served with Vegetables 


Do NoT ADD MELTED BuTTER to starchy vegetables. 

Do NOT SPOIL SUCH DELICATE VEGETABLES as salsify by making them into 
cakes or fritters. They are wholesome when served with cream sauce; difficult 
of digestion when fried. 

Do NOT BOIL GREENS OR CABBAGE WITH MEAT. It spoils the flavor of the 
meat and interferes with the digestion of the green vegetables. 

Do NOT SERVE MASHED POTATOES with turkey, chicken, boiled mutton or 
fillet of beef. 

Do NOT SERVE BEANs with beef, mutton or other lean meats. 


What Should Not be Served with Fruit 


Do NoT STEW FRUITS WITH SUGAR. Add the stgar when vou take the fruit 
from the fire. Heat and acids invert sugar, which is more easily fermented than 
cane sugar. 

Do NOT SERVE ACID FRUITS WITH CEREALS; serve them with meats. 


What Should Not be Served as Desserts 


Do NoT SERVE LIGHT Desserts after a light dinner. 

Do NOT SERVE HEAvy BoILeD PupDDINGs with heavy dinners. 

Do NOT SERVE A DESSERT RICH IN MILK AND EGGs with a dinner composed 
of beef, mutton, fish or poultry. 

Do NOT SERVE ACIDS, AS LEMON, with tapioca unless in very small quantities. 

Do NOT SERVE AN ACID SAUCE with starchy puddings. 

Do NOT SERVE MELTED BUTTER with any starchy dessert. 

THE MATERIALS IN A CAKE ARE ENEMIES by virtue of combination. Each 
ingredient has food value alone; when combined they are indigestible. Pies are 
the same; each ingredient is an excellent food, but when fat is rubbed with the 
flour and then mixed with acid fruits the food value is lost unless digestion is 
exceedingly good. 

Do NOT SERVE COMMON CHEESE with pie or at the close of a meat dinner; 
select the ripe cheeses that will aid in the digestion of other foods. 

OF THE DIGESTION AND USE OF GELATINE little is known; it is certain, 
however, that gelatine, after having been peptonized by the gastric juice, will not 
solidify on cooling, but it is a question whether or not this is used as other 
albuminoids. Mixed with sugar and flavoring it forms a pleasant dessert, but 
should not be served after a meat dinner. It is an enemy in so far as it does not 
contain nourishment, and taxes the digestive powers. 


When Iced Food Should Not be Served 


CoLp Foopns are enemies to the stomach. They reduce the temperature below 
the point necessary for good digestion. 

Do NOT SERVE IcED Foops in the middle of a dinner. 

Do NOT SEKVE COLD Foops immediately after hot foods. 

Do NOT SERVE IcE CREAM at the end of a meal; it chills the stomach. 

Do NOT SERVE FROZEN DESSERTS with heavy dinners; they may be taken 
between meals or as refreshments in the evening. 


When Beverages Should Not be Served 


Do NOT SERVE MILK with meat. 

Do NOT SERVE MILK with cucumbers. 

Do NOT SERVE CHOCOLATE after a heavy meal composed of either baked beans 
or roasted meats. 

TEA AND COFFEE TAKEN WITH MILK AND SUGAR are enemies tothe meal; they 
dilute the materials in the stomach, and sugar is prone to fermentation. A cup of 
black coffee after dinner acts mechanically, preventing unnatural fermentations, 
allowing digestion to proceed. Strong coffee is an antiseptic; weak coffee is a 
ferment, causing ‘‘sour stomach,”* and frequently upsets the digestion of the 
entire meal. 


What Should Not be Used as Condiments 


Do NoT ADD SUGAR TO CEREALS; it causes fermentation. 

Do NOT ADD SUGAR TO CORRECT THE ACIDs in vegetables or fruits; neutralize 
an acid with an alkali. Add to tomato soup bicarbonate of soda. 

Do NOT ADD SUGAR TO RICE. 

Do NOT ADD SALT in any large quantity to rice. 

Do not App SALT TO CUCUMBERS while soaking; it renders them tough and 
leathery. 

Do NOT USE VINEGAR with pork and beans. 

Do NOT ADD VINEGAR TO ANY STARCHY VEGETABLE like potato, sweet potato, 
macaroni, rice, chestnuts or the cereals. 

Do NOT DRESS SALADS WITH SUGAR AND VINEGAR or salt and vinegar; the 
latter is an admirable combination for scouring brass, but is not good for one’s 
stomach. Use a mixture of oil and vinegar, lightly seasoned. 

Do NOT ADD SPICEs in any quantity to any form of food; they hinder digestion. 

Do NoT USE BLACK PEPPER IN Soups; it floats on top, irritates the throat, and 
makes the soup obnoxious. Boil whole peppercorns in the soup and strain them 
out. 

Do Not USE HIGHLY-SEASONED KETCHUP with pork and beans or any form of 
vegetables. 

AVOID ALL HIGH SEASONINGS; they irritate the stomach. 


Why Fried Foods Should Not be Served 


Foops TO BE FRIED should be covered with beaten egg slightly diluted with 
water, rolled quickly in breadcrumbs, and cooked in sufficient hot fat at the tem- 
perature of 300° Fahrenheit to cover. Fried potatoes are perhaps the most indi- 


gestible of all fried foods. Cooking in a little fat, sautéing, is more objectionable | 


than where they are immersed. 
Do NOT SERVE SWEETS with fried foods. 


Some Little Things Not to be Forgotten 


Do NOT COVER STARCHY Foops with fat in baking. Baked potatoes are 
wholesome; when baked in fat they are pernicious. 

Do NOT SERVE STARCHY Foops with fat pork. 

Do NOT SERVE A SWEET, INSIPID JELLY with fatty meats. 

Do NOT ADD MILK TO TOMATOES OR ACID FRuITS; cream is not objectionable. 

Do NOT SERVE OATMEAL, RICH IN FAT, WITH CREAM; use milk. 

Do NOT SERVE NUTS AT THE SAME MEAL WITH MEAT; nuts are meat, and 
should take its place 

Do NOT SERVE EGGS WITH MEAT unless with bacon or fat pork; never with 
beef, mutton, game or fish. 
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Health and beauty depend 
upon food. True attract- 
iveness cannot exist with- 
out health. Health means 
physical and mental sym- 
metry—both depend upon 
proper food. There is but 
one natural food com- 
bining all the elements 
necessary for the nurture 
of every organ and func- 
tion of body and brain. 
That is wheat. 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 
Biscuit 


contains every particle of 
the whole wheat kernel— 
all the elements necessary 
for building teeth, bone, 
flesh, muscle and brain. 
It is a delightful food, too, 
and can be prepared in so 
many different ways that 
it affords a welcome dish 
for every meal every day. 
Try it with milk, cream, 
fruit or vegetables. 

TRISCUIT, the new whole wheat 
cracker, delicious with butter, cheese 
or preserves. A basis for many 


attractive and nourishing dishes. 
“*Make Triscuit your daily bread.” 


Send for ‘‘The Vital Question 
Cook Book’’ 


The Natural Food Co. 


Niagara Falls, New York 


SHREDDED 
WPEAT 
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Said Hans to Lena: 


Come to think of it — 
Why are Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans best? 


Said Lena to Hans: 
Ist. The best beans grown in the 
country are from Michigan. But the best beans may be better or worse. So 
these are hand picked, carefully assorted, and every poor bean removed. 
These good beans are sent to Van Camp’s for their Pork and Beans. They 
are then carefully washed three times. While washing, all the light and 
broken beans remaining are skimmed off, leaving only the solid, perfect ones. 





2nd. Central Indiana produces the finest Tomatoes that can be grown any- 
where. The Van Camp factory is located right in this Tomato Belt. Toma- 
tues, like any fruit, are best when nearly ripened on the vines. The Tomato 
Sauce for Van Camp Pork and Beans is made from these Indiana Toma- 
toes, carefully selected, firm, ripe and piquant. 


3rd. In this same part of Indiana the finest of young, tender Pork is grown 
and used for Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


4th. Experience, care and neatness—like that of the New England House- 
wife—are needed to make Pork 
and Beans right. Van Camp’s 
have had the experience. Great 
care and absolute neatness are 
observed throughout the Van 
Camp establishment. 





The right proportions of 
Beans and Tomatoes, giv- 
ing that unequalled flavor 
found in Van Camp’s, are 
the result of experience, 


Eat the Beans—Van Camp’s 
at all grocers. 


Don’t forget to order them. 


Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





There is no 
food product that contains 
so many of the elements necessary 
to health and proper nourishment as 
the whole wheat grain properly cooked. 
q@ £GG-O-SEE is made from the whoie grain 
of the very best white wheat grown. It is first 
thoroughly steam-cooked, with every sanitary precau- 
tion, and then it is flaked and crisped toa delicious brown, 
in ovens specially made for this purpose so that every 
package is exactly the same. @ That is scientific food 
making ; the EGG-O-SEE way. It is the most deli- 
cious of all flaked wheat foods. The most delicate stomach 
can retain and digest it; yet itcontains nourishment enough 
for the athlete. @ Keep your stomach right by eating 
EGG-O-SEE and you can avoid sickness. @ Good 
for every meal, at all seasons of the year, just as it 
comes from the package. Some like it heated 
\ for a few moments in the oven. @A large 
Me = package AT ANY GROCERY toc. 
SN WS If you can find a grocer that does not keep £GG-O-S/F send A 


~ nt N us his name and 10c., mentioning this publication, and ye 
~ we will send you a full-sized package prepaid fo 
: ‘ 
> 
+ \ 


and a useful souvenir. 


SN ‘Nearly everybody eats Auf 
[6G-0Ser = i it now.” pom cola QUINCY ILL 
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UNHEALTHY SKIN “ PALMOLIVE”™ SKIN 


About YOUR Skin 


A glance in your mirror shows you that the pores of your nose 
are larger than the pores of any other part of your face. Being larger 
they clog easier, and thus show to the eye what is taking place all over 
the face and body. When the pores clog, impurities form and unhealthy 
skin surely follows. 


Ordinary soap may take more or less dirt from the surface but 


~~ PALMOLIVE 


is more than ordinary soap. It not only cleanses the surface but also 
the pores—and then it does more. It soothes and softens the skin 
with the Oil of the Palm in perfect combination with imported Olive Oil 
and Cocoa Butter—each being good alone, but far better together. In 
PALMOLIVE the secret of perfect blending has been found, making it 
the most wonderful skin help and cleanser science has produced. 


In the bath, and also the nursery, PALMOLIVE is extremely valuable 
— doing for the whole body what it does for the face — supplying in exact 


proportion the elements requisite to the health and perfect cleanliness 
of the skin. 


The worth of PALMOLIVE is inestimable, but the wonderful secret 
of making it brings the price to 10 cents a cake. Sold wherever soap is 
sold, or if you will send us the name of a dealer who does not keep it we 
will send you a cake for 10 cents and pay the postage or for 15 cents to 
any point in Canada or Mexico. 





B. J. Johnson Soap Company, 322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























A Natritious Food=Drink for all Ages 






































A compact, delicious lunch for _ 
the traveler o’er land or sea—highly 
nutritious and digestible— ready any mo 
ment. A healthful and invigorating food 
drink, invaluable in car- or sea-sickness. 
More wholesome and recuperative than tea, 
coffee, or cocoa. It is pure, rich milk 
from our sanitary dairies, with the 
extract of selected malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage may be 
prepared with either hot or cold water. In 
Lunch Tablet form, it is always ready for 
solution in the mouth. A palatable, nutritious 
confection —a convenient quick lunch for every 
member of the family, old or young. 

Purity, excellence and uniformity are in- 
sured by costly apparatus and elaborate 
precautions 


At all druggists 


Sample mailed free upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and 
is also sent free, if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S;; others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


Montreal, 
'. Canada. 





London, 
England. 






Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages 


6th; With spectacles on nose” 
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UST is the cause of much 
trouble to the house- 
keeper. The air is 

never free from it. In the 
house dust is produced by 
fires, lights and the general 
wear and tear of the structure and furnish- 
ings. Outdoors the dust consists of finely- 
powdered earth and light particles of matter, 
arising from the wear and tear of surrounding 
objects. This dust is brought into the house 
on our clothing, and is also swept in by the 
wind. 

Dust generally contains a large number of 
bacteria, and yeast and mould spores. When 
the dust is dry ard at rest these minute organ- 
isms do not grow, but if the dust is put in 
motion, and portions of it containing spores 
fall on moist, warm surfaces, where there is 
a supply of proper food, they develop rapidly. 

Yeast produces fermentation in substances 
like fruit juices, syrups, flour batters, etc. 

Moulds trouble the housekeeper more than 
yeasts do. Under favorable conditions they 
grow on nearly all substances — food, cloth- 
ing, walls, furniture, etc. 

Bacteria are not only found in dust, but also 
in the earth, water, air and on the surface of 
all objects. The greater part of bacteria is 
the friend of man. There are some bacteria 
that are annoying to the housekeeper, and a 
few disease-producing ones that are danger- 
ous. Bacteria attack nearly all kinds of food, 
but are most active in nitrogenous food, 
where they produce decomposition and, if the 
action continues long enough, putrefaction. 
Some kinds produce poisonous secretions. 
Some of the disease-producing bacteria are 
sometimes found in the dust. Particles of 
the dried sputum of tuberculosis patients, 
filled with disease germs, may be mixed with 
the dust of the streets. Diseases like scarlet 
fever may be spread by the scales from the 
patient’s body mingling with the dust. In 
some diseases the exhalations of the patient 
may contain germs that float in the air for a 
time and then fal! with the dust on floors, 
walls, ledges of doors and windows, and on 
the clothing, hair, etc., of the nurse. 





Protection Against Germs 


HE conditions favorable to the growth of 

moulds are dampness and lack of air and 
sunlight. The remedy for moulds is plenty 
of fresh air, sunlight and cleanliness. If any 
part of the house cannot have sunlight and 
air enough to keep it dry and sweet it should 
be dried with a fire. Quicklime placed in 
dishes about a cellar, room or closet will 
absorb the moisture from the air. As soonas 
it crumbles renew it. 

In warm weather, clothing, household linen 
and all fabrics should be perfectly dry when 
put away. Foods should be protected from 
dust, and when possible kept in a cool, dry 
temperature —- as, for example, in the refrig- 
erator. Heat will kill mould growths. If 
mould attacks food scrape off the growth and 
then put the article of food in a warm oven 
to heat. 

Yeast spores require warmth and moisture 
to germinate. Boiling and freezing kill yeast 
germs. Weare glad to have yeast for raising 
bread and for other purposes, but when we do 
not wish it to ferment we must heat it to the 
boiling point or keep it in a cold place. 

To protect food from the action of bacteria 
it should be kept free from dust, cool, and in 
a clean, dry place. All animal or cooked 
food should be cooled quickly and thoroughly 
and then be covered and put in a cool place. 
The utensils used about food should aiways 
be scalded after being washed. 

Wash the refrigerator once a week. Borax 
water will clean and sweeten it. A table- 
spoonful of borax dissolved in a quart of 
water will be about the right proportion. Do 
not leave a corner untouched; dry thoroughly. 

In contagious diseases it is very important 
that the dust of the sick-room shall not be 
allowed to float about and spread the disease. 
Make a carbolic solution, as directed on this 
page for the care of plumbing, wring cloths 
out of this and wipe the dust from the walls, 
windows, floors, etc. Knowing what dust 
may contain, make it a rule to have plenty of 
air and sunlight in the house, and always to 
gather up the dust witha soft cloth. Never 
use a feather duster. 

Keep the cellar dry, clean and well ven- 
tilated. The air from here finds its way into 
all parts of the house. The wallsand ceiling 
should be brushed at leasttwice a year. The 
walls should be whitewashed in the spring. 
Sweep the floor frequently, being careful to 
clean out the corners. Do not let a decaying 
substance remain in the cellar. 


Vitiated Air and Ventilation 
 higesiet mere air is quickly vitiated by 
noxious gases and vapors. Inthe house 
there is always more or less carbon dioxide 
from the combustion of fires and lights, and 
also given off from the lungs of the inmates. 
This gas, although heavier than air, expands 
with the heat, and rises and mixes with the 
atmosphere. Vapors from the bodies and 
lungs of the inmates, and vapors from the 
processes of cooking and cleaning, add moist- 
ure and odors to the air. 
Where coal is burned carbon monoxide 
some.imes- escapes into the rooms from coal 


By Maria Parloa 


stoves or furnaces, where the dampers have 
been closed too soon or too tightly. The gas 
often escapes from leaking gas fixtures. 
Carbon monoxide is the most dangerous of all 
the gases that mix with the air. 

Small quantities of compounds of sulphur 
are sometimes formed where gas is burned. 
These compounds tarnish silver and other 
metals. 

If plumbing and drains are not properly 
trapped there is danger of sewer gas. All the 
gases and vapors expand with heat and mix 
withthe air. The upper part of a warm room 
always contains more bad air than does the 
lower part. Contaminated air produces lassi- 
tude and headache, and it finally undermines 
the health. Oxygen is a necessity of life. 
Taken into the lungs it comes in contact with 
the blood and is carried through all the tis- 
sues of the body, where it combines with the 
food, producing bodily warmth, and brain 
and muscular energy. The fires and lights 
require a generous supply of oxygen for per- 
fect combustion. Pure air must be taken into 
the house and the vitiated air let out. Be 
sure to open the window at the top, to let the 
bad air escape. If one or two windows ina 
room are kept open at the top about an inch, 
or even less, in cold weather the air will keep 
comparatively pure. The kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom, living-room and sleeping-rooms 
should be so ventilated all the time. Every 
morning the whole house should be thor- 
oughly aired for a short time. 


Sweeping and Dusting 
OW that we fully realize that dust contains 
living germs, which are only waiting for 
favorable conditions in which to develop, we 
should be very careful as to how we sweep 
and dust a room. Once the dust is set in 
motion there is no knowing where some of the 

spores contained in it may lodge. 

If there isa carpet on the floor, and there are 
heavy hangings and upholstered furniture in 
the room, it will be difficult to prevent the dust 
from rising and floating about. The order of 
cleaning a room so furnished should be this: 
If there are registers in the floor cover them 
with paper oradamp cloth. They should be 
taken out and dusted once every four or five 
weeks. Open the windows; take down the 
draperies and shake and hang outdoors. If 
there are oi: paintings, and carved or gilded 
frames, on the walls wipe them with a soft 
cloth, then cover them. I keep pieces of 
unbleached muslin for this purpose. 

Brush the upholstered furniture by an open 
window, and place it in another room. Dust 
the ornaments with a soft cloth and place them 
in another room. If any pieces of furniture 
are too heavy to be moved wipe them free 
from dust and cover with a cloth made for 
this purpose. Pin a piece of outing flannel 
on a long-handled brush or broom and sweep 
the ceiling and walls with it. Wipe the dust 
from the tops of windows and doors with a 
damp cloth. 

For the carpet use a carpet-sweeper, or 
sprinkle pieces of damp paper over the carpet 
andsweep witha broom. Take short strokes, 
being careful not to raise the broom much. 
Sweep the corners and edges with a small 
whisk-broom. Let the dust settle, then dust 
the woodwork with a cloth, using a painter’s 
brush for grooves and windows. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia into a gallon of 
water; wring a cloth out of this and wipe the 
carpet. This will remove any dust and 
brighten the carpet. 

Wash the windows; wipe any soiled places 
on the woodwork. Then put back the hang- 
ings, furniture and ornaments. 

A room cleaned in this thorough manner 
should keep clean for two weeks unless it is 
in constant use. It will, of course, require 
dusting from time to time. 


The House Most Easily Kept Clean 
YOUNG housekeeper asks what kinds of 
interior finishing and furnishing are the 

easiest for the housekeeper to keep clean. 
The ideal house, as far as the ease with 
which it can be kept clean and sanitary is 
concerned, is one that has well-made, smooth 
floors; woodwork without grooves or carving, 
and finished in the natural color, or stained 
and oiled or varnished; the ceilings either in 
hard finish or calcimined; the walls covered 
with a fairly smooth material like paper, 
burlap, grass-cloth, etc. The walls of the 
kitchen, pantries, laundry and bathrooms 
should be painted, tiled, or covered with tile 
paper or other material that may be washed. 
The furniture should be without ornament- 
ation; quality and good lines are important. 
The less upholstered furniture there is, the 


better. Comfortable and elegant chairs, 
davenports, etc., can be found in rattan and 
wood. Cushions covered with suitable mate- 


rials give the required note of color. 

The furnishing of the bedroom is of the 
first importance. In this room, where so 
many hours are spent in sleep, have only 
such furnishings as are necessary for comfort 
and convenience. An enameled or brass bed- 
stead with firm springs that will not sag 
under the weight of the body, a good mat- 
tress, washable blankets and sheets, generous 
as to length, are the most important parts 
of the furnishing of this room. For the 
floor have three fair-sized rugs to place by 
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How I Keep My House Clean and Sweet 


bed, bureau and washstand. 

Many small ornaments in a 7 

room double the time neces- | ee 

sary for cleaning it. > { 
A house thus simply fin- — iF 


ished and furnished will re- 

quire about half the time and strength to 
keep it clean than would one furnished with 
carpets and ornate furniture. Of course there 
must be some rugs for the floors. The daily 
care of the floors is simple. In rooms that 
are in constant use wipe the bare part with 
a dust-mop. It will not take more than five 
minutes for an ordinary room. When the rugs 
are dusty go over them with a carpet-sweeper. 
The small ones may be taken outdoors, swept 
and aired. This is important with bedroom 
rugs. 

The time and strength required for this 
daily care are slight. There is no mov- 
ing of heavy furniture, and comparatively no 
dust raised to settle all over the room. 


Objections to Carpeted Floors 


[prs are many serious objections to an 
all-over carpeted floor. It is difficult to 
keep the edges clean because it is so hard to 
move heavy furniture, therefore dust and 
insects find a safe harbor in these protected 
places. When sweeping a carpeted room dust 
will rise, even when every precaution is taken. 
This makes dusting doubly hard. 

Wool materials absorb odors, and unless 
the articles can be thoroughly aired it is 
impossible wholly to remove these odors. It 
is true, however, that a thorough sweeping 
and a good draught of air through the room 
will do much to sweeten and clean a carpet. 
If, therefore, the carpet is made in the form 
of a rug, leaving a border of bare floor about 
two feet wide, the sanitary condition of the 
room will be much better than with the all- 
over carpet. Such a rug can be put down 
with patent fasteners, so that it may be taken 
up at any time with ease. 


Quality and Care of Plumbing 

N BUILDING, purchasing or renting a 

house the plumbing should have careful 
consideration. The quality of the work is 
more important than fine fittings. 

The plumbing should be so open that every 
foot of it can be inspected. The care of 
plumbing is comparatively simple, but of 
the greatest importance. Let no indissoluble 
thing enter the pipes. The worst kinds of 
things are hairs and lint. They twist around 
joints, and other substances lodge in their 
meshes. Fine, heavy substances, like sand 
and ashes, are apt torest on the bottom of the 
traps and finally fillthem. Matches, parings 
of fruit, coarse paper, etc., are liable to lodge 
in the pipes and finally cause a stoppage. 
Grease chills on the sides of the pipes, and 
many substances adhere to this greasy layer. 
The bad odor that sometimes comes from the 
kitchen sink is caused by the gases given off 
by this putrefying lining. 

I make it arule that all greasy dishes shall 
be scraped free from fat before being washed, 
and that all greasy cooking utensils shall, in 
addition to the scraping, be wiped with 
paper. This prevents much grease from get- 
ting into the waste pipe. 

With this care and flushing once a month 
with a boiling solution of sal-soda the kitchen 
and pantry waste pipes will keep clean and 
sweet. If you have been careless, and 
allowed grease to accumulate in the waste 
pipe, dissolve a pound can of potash in two 
quarts of boiling water and pour into the pipe. 
In about twenty minutes flush with hot water. 

Every time a closet, basin, tub or sink is 
used it should be thoroughly flushed. Once 
a month flush all the plumbing with a boiling 
solution of sal-soda, allowing about two 
quarts to each basin, sink, closet and tub. 
Use one pint of soda to tbree gallons of water. 
In case of sickness use a disinfectant fre- 
quently. If the disease be contagious use the 
disinfectant once a day or oftener. The dis- 
infectant must come in contact with the organ- 
isms that produce disease or putrefaction in 
order to destroy them. For this reason the 
disinfecting solution must be used in generous 
quantities and be poured rapidly into the 
pipes that they may be filled for a few seconds. 

I have found carbolic acid very satisfac- 
tory. I get a pound bottle of the crystals, 
place it on a pad in a basin, surround it with 
cold water and heat slowly. When half the 
crystals are dissolved I pour the liquid into 
two gallons of cold water. This solution is 
the right strength for the plumbing, and the 
odor is not offensive. To protect the metal 
of basins and tubs pour the liquid through a 
funnel. In about twenty minutes flush with 
cold water. 

Potassium permanganate is a good and 
odorless disinfectant. Dissolve a quarter of 
a pound in two gallons of water and use like 
the carbolic solution. Itisapttostain. The 
stain can be removed inthis manner: Moisten 
a cloth with a solution of oxalic acid and rub 
the stain, then wash with hot water. Be 
careful not to drop any acid on marble, as it 
dissolves it. There are several reliable dis- 
infecting preparations on the market. 


NOTE — Miss Parloa will continue this most helpful 
series of articles for young housekeepers for several 
months. Next month she will tell How I Market and 
Keep My Household Accounts.”’ 
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Protect the 





A mother writes: “When one really 
enjoys Hot Water or Steam heat the 
most is in tr ; early morning —to dress 
the babies in a warm bed-room and to 
bring them down stairs to a warm 
breakfast room—all the same tempera- 


ture. Such a help toward keeping the 
children in good health!” 


There are no cold rooms or hallways —just uniform, 
healthful warmth in the home fitted with 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


Uneven heat is not alone uncomfortable, it is dangerous. 
Four-fifths of the colds of children are caused from play- 
ing on the floors of near the windows of rooms not 
uniformly heated. 

Ever heard of anyone going back to stoves or hot-air 
furnaces once they have tried our way? Any argument in 
that to you? 

Investigate now — five months Winter ahead — put in 
OLD or new buildings without disturbing occupants or 
present heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. 
Made in sizes to fit cottages, mansions —all buildings. 
Inquiries, stating kind and size of building you wish 
to heat, are very welcome. Our goods are warehoused in 
all parts of the United States. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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NONE SUCH "wear 


** Now, Mrs. Briggs,’’ said Miss None Such, 
** | have shown you how carefully selected are 
the things that go into None Such Mince 
Meat, how neat and sweet and nice everything 
is kept in our giant factories — the operatives 
in uniform — the big machines that make the 
mince meat constantly sterilized by live steam 
and kept perfectly clean. 

‘“*T have shown you just how and why 
None Such is the purest, cleanest and best 
mince meat, really producing pies ‘like 
mother used to make,’ and what do you 
think of it all?” 

“IT think after this I will buy some of those 
12,000,000 packages, instead of bothering with 
my own mince meat,”’ replied Mrs. Briggs. 

Ten cent 2-pie pkgs. Send your name for 
Premium List F and Mindreader Book. 


MERRELL- 
SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








If you want to get the 
biggest returns for 4, 
your labor and ? 
your ground, 
you can’t afford 
to plant anything ee 


| FERRYS 


SEEDS 


-~ the standard after 49 years’ test. 
They always produce the largest 
and surestcrops. All dealers 
sell them. Our 1905 
Seed Annual free on 
request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
1 inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


have been aptly likened to ‘‘Fairy sandwiches of deli- 
cately flavored cream, encrusted with filmy strips of 
indescribable lightnes 
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whether banquet, luncheon or tea, and captivates all who 
admire the graceful amenities of social life. 


As an auxiliary to desserts, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
blend in unison = ice, she shat or cream, aading 09 
artistic touch which not only gratifies the appetite 
delights the taste and charms the sensibility. 


FESTINO 
Another confection of the National Biscuit Company, 
shaped and flavored like an almond—an airy texture of 
shell enclosing a kernel of piquant surprise, whose 
subtle — lingers on the palate, and lodges its 
sweetness in the memory. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


What to Put in a 
_unch-Basket 








HE lunch-basket must serve three dis- 
tinct classes of people: the school- 
child, the business woman and the 
indoor business man. The character 
of the food need not be radically 
changed from that of the dinner-pail, 
but it must be in smaller quantities. 

It is, of course, necessary that a 
proper diet should be insisted upon at 
all times; but in making out general bills-of-fare 
idiosyncrasies or defective digestion cannot be 
considered. 

In the growing child nutrition is not only to 
repair the wear and tear of tissue, but also to pro- 
vide for rapid development and growth. Children, 
if well, are universally active. That is why we see 
the proverbial hunger of the young. The student, 
who also carries a lunch-basket, must have food that 
is easily digested and at the same time nutritious. 
Cold foods, even in hot weather, are not as easily 
digested as warm foods. This is especially true ot 
meats; breads, on the contrary, are more easily 
digested when cold. Hot breads contain more 
moisture and are less easily masticated. 

One may live on a very small amount of food, 
provided that food is well balanced. 

It is not necessary that the lunch-basket should 
more than bridge over between the two meals, 
breakfast and dinner. Where breakfast is not 
taken the luncheon may be slightly heavier; it is 
better, however, for both students and indoor 
workers to take the heavy meal at night after the 
| day’s work is over. Wherea large quantity of food 
is taken during the labor hours the bulk of it is 
| frequently imperfectly dissolved for the gastric 
secretions; it passes into the intestines only half 
transformed, and must be eliminated in this condi- 
tion by the liver and kidneys, which not only clogs 
the machinery for the time being, but wears it out. 
You have lost much of the food that was ingested. 
You have spent vital force without returns. Such 
people are always having-an unnatural craving for 








“\ MacLaren’s f 
IMPERIAL 


up. It never be- 
comes hard or dry, 
A. F.MacLAREN IMPERIAL _ 
CHEESE CO. Lid.” 
Detroit, Mich,, and Torome, Con. 





| For the School-Child 
Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled witha thick layer of Creamed Cheese, and 
seasoned lightly with Salt and Pepper 
An Apple 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread buttered, filled 
with Chopped Chicken, nicely seasoned 


The heart of one stalk of Celery An Orange 











Two slices of White Bread buttered, filled with 
Chopped Lean Beef, nicely seasoned 
A cup of Apple Tapioca 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with a mixture of Chopped Dates, 
Raisins and Figs 


A tart Apple 


Two slices of White Bread well buttered 


Small cup of Cup Custard A very ripe Banana 








Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with hard-boiled Yolks of Eggs pressed 
through a sieve, nicely seasoned 
Small jar of Rice Pudding 








For Candy 
it’s a dandy 
Be careful what you give 


your children to put in 
their little stomachs 


Goyer’s Maplecane 


is wholesome and 
cannot harm them 


Send Grocer’s name and _ get 
Sample and Recipe Book FREE 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread buttered 
Twelve Dates stuffed with Pecan-Nuts 
One baked Apple Bottle of Milk 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread buttered, filled 
with Chopped Chicken, nicely seasoned 


An Apple 


Two slices of White Bread well buttered, filled 
with a mixture of Chopped Nuts 


One Orange 


Two thin slices of Whole Wheat Bread buttered 
One large Apple A piece of Gingerbread 


or 
For the Business Woman 


Two slices of Rye Bread buttered, filled with thin 
slices of Creamed Cheese 


One large Apple 


Goyer Alliance Refining Co. 
183 Tennessee Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Two slices of Graham Bread well buttered, filled with 








a mixture of Chopped Mutton, nicely seasoned 
and dusted with Capers 


A small mould of Tomato Jelly, a tablespoon ful 
Mayonnaise 


Two salted Wafers 


Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Small jar of Rice Pudding 
A piece of Gingerbread 





Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with Cottage Cheese, nicely seasoned 


A centre of a head of Lettuce, a little bow! of French 
Dressing 


Two Wafers 
Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered 
A Baked Apple, the core filled with Chopped Nuts 
Two Graham Wafers 


ERFECT 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with a thin laver of Broiled Salt Salmon 


TRY AT The centre of a head of Celery 


NOT AT GROCERS BY MAIL ONLY Coffee 
Express 
$1.00 Per Pound Prepaid 
Illustrated booklet “Facts About Tea” sent free. 
MATSURI TEA CO., IMPORTERS @ | 
27 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
SERCO LE 


Two slices of Bread well buttered, filled with thin 
slices of Cold Turkey or Chicken 


Two tablespoonfuls of Cranberry Jelly 
A piece of a root of Celery 
| Six Dates stuffed with Pecans 


» should have a greater food value; where a heavy 


food, accompanied by sensations of fainting and 
pain at the very pit of the stomach. These sensa- 
tions are usually allayed immediately by a very 
small amount of food, which again upsets the di 
gestive tract, and in a short time one has chronic 
indigestion, difficult to overcome. 

If meats are used choose mutton, beef or the 
white meat of chicken. Ham, tongue and other 
salt meats are palatable, but difficult of digestion, 
and-are not suited to the noonday meal for a child, 
a mental worker or one whose duties confine one to 
close rooms. 

Sub-acid fruits with a mixture of nuts are best 
for sandwiches. Fresh fruits and green vegetables 
should accompany every luncheon. Such delicate 
dishes as cup custards, a little jar of soft custard 
or rice pudding, an apple tapioca, with a small 
bottle of milk, are to be recommended. Orange 
marmalade, guava jelly and prunes are the best of 
cooked sweets. 

Whole wheat bread is preferable to white bread. 
Cottage cheese, Neufchatel and the ordinary cream 
cheese make admirable sandwiches with white 
bread. 

Where a light breakfast is taken the luncheon 


Cash for Receipts 


Every housewife should avail herself of 
this splendid opportunity to win big 


prizes. Kustois the new dessert in powder 
form from which no end of dainty dishes 
can be created. Seventy-five receipts have 
already been prepared by expert cooks, 
but we want your ideas —we want you to 
try it in your own way. We will pay $500 
in cash for the best receipts made from 


us 


First prize, $100; second prize, $50; third prize, 
$30; fourth prize, $20; five prizes of $10 each, and 
fifty prizes of $5.00 each. Janet McKenzie Hill, 
Editor of the boston Cooking School Magazine, has 
been appointed referee, and will make her decisions 
solely on merit. She will have no knowledge of the 
authors, as she will see the receipts only. Should any 
receipt winning a prize be submitted by more than 
one contestant, the amount of such prize will be 
divide di equally between or among such contestants. 
Send in any number of receipts, but each must be 
accompanied by the side of a Kusto package bearing 
the name Dunham Manufacturing Co. Write name 
and address plainly, leaving one inch space between 
the bottom of receipt and your name. Contest will 
close on March 31, 1905. Watch subsequent Kusto ad- 
vertisements for prize receipts and names of winners. 
Cut out the coupon below and take it to your grocer's. 
It's good for one Sc. package of Kusto. Try it to-day 
and send us your idea. It may be one of the winners. 
Book of Kusto receipts on request. No receipt taken 
from this book will be considered in this contest. Address 


Receipt Competition, Dept. No. A 
DUNHAM MANUFACTURING CO.,New York 
P. O. Box 1857 


TRADE MARK 


breakfast is taken perhaps fruit alone makes the 
best luncheon. 

If there are conveniences for heating, coffee or 
tea may be made or reheated. Milk or buttermilk 
may be used, provided the sandwiches are not too 
well filled with meat. Buttermilk and brown bread 
sandwiches make an admirable hot-weather lunch- 
eon. With heavy meats buttermilk is objectionable. 
Soup may be carried in a small jar and reheated ; in 
fact, a cream soup or a well-made vegetable soup, 
with bread and butter sandwiches, forms one of the | 
daintiest and best of luncheons. 

Where the breakfast and noonday luncheon are 
light the night meal should contain sufficient nour- 
ishment to last till next day. A well-balanced, 
appetizing dinner is the salvation of the family. 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread, filled with a 
mixture of Nuts and Dates 


One large Apple 


THIS COUPON 


entitles the holder to one 5c. package of Kusto when 
presented at any grocer's, 


| 
| To THE GROCER: This coupon will be redeemed, 
' 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread buttered, filled 
with a layer of Grated Chocolate 
Small jar Apple Tapioca ‘Two thin Water Crackers 


at its face value, 5c., by the jobber of whom you 
purchased the Kusto. 


DUNHAM 
MANUFACTURING co. //, Ur 
Ss Makers of Dunham's Cocoanut. 


A Rasp Roll cut in four; between two slices put a 


_——— 
Good for a 5 Cent Package of Kusto | 





layer of Chopped Nuts; between the other two | ——— =< = 





slices a layer of Orange Marmalade | 
A pint of Milk 


Four slices of well-buttered Boston Brown Bread 
Half a pint of Buttermilk 


Fas) | 
For the Office Man 


Two slices of well-buttered Bread, filled with a mix- | 
ture of Chopped Chicken, nicely seasoned 
Square of Apple Cake Cup of Coffee or Milk 


Two slices of Rve Bread well buttered, filled with 
thin slices of Creamed Cheese 


A tart Apple 


Two slices of well-buttered Bread, filled with a mix- 
ture of Chopped Tongue, nicely seasoned 


Small dish of finely-chopped Celery, French Dressing 
A cup of Coffee 


Two slices of Brown Bread well buttered, filled with 
a mixture of Chopped Nuts 


A tart Apple 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered 
Small cup of Cup Custard Cinnamon Bun 


Two slices of White Bread well buttered, filled with 
a mixture of Chopped Pecans and Celery, mixed 
with Mayonnaise Dressing 


Six nice Olives Coffee 
A mellow, tart Apple 


-| Will You Spend 132 Cents a Meal to Cut 
Your Kitchen Work in Two? 


You can save your strength —do the baking — 
prepare the meals and “clear up” in half the 
usual time if you use the 


New Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


The cabinet will cost you 1% cents a meal the first year. 
| After that nothing, and it lasts a lifetime. 


Two slices of Graham Bread well buttered, filled with 
a mixture of Chopped Nuts, Dates and Figs 
The crisp part of a root of Celery 
Coffee 

It will give you more time out of the kitchen. Puts 
everything needed in cooking at the fingers’ ends. Indis- 


pensable in a well ordered kitchen. Costs 25 to 40 per 
cent. less than other makes. 


Two crisp Rolls nicely buttered 


One pint of Milk Two ripe Bananas 
Solid Oak. Shipped on approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Freiglit prepaid 
east of Mississippi Kiver and north of Tennessee 
and that far to points beyond. Easy payments 
if desired. 


Two slices of well-buttered Whole Wheat Bread, | 
filled with a thin layer of Chopped Lean } 
Beef, nicely seasoned | 

A cup of Coffee 


Beautiful Art Catalogue “ Kitchen System "’ mailed free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


Two slices of White Bread filled with a layer of Jelly 
One Orange 








World's greatest makers of Kitchen Cabinets _ 





Giicents 








Two slices of Rve Bread well buttered, filled with 
nicely-seasoned Cottage Cheese 
The hard part of a root of Celery, or head of Lettuce, 
Small bottle of French Dressing | 
Square of Apple Cake 


Two slices of White Bread well buttered, filled with | 
a thin iayer of Broiled Salt Salmon 
Crisp part of a head of Celery Cc P N Y ; Ss 


A large, tart Apple 


Two slices of White Bread well buttered 
Jar of Rice Pudding 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Not simply “‘ LIEBIG’S” 
“JUSY AS GOODS” ARE WORTHLESS 


A piece of Gingerbread 


Two slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with the Volks of two hard-boiled Eggs pressed 
through a sieve, nicely seasoned 


Small cup of Celery Salad, Mayonnaise Dressing 
Cup of Coffee A slice of Gingerbread | 
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(UNIVERSAL 


BREAD 
MAKER 


mixes and kneads 

bread thoroughly 

‘.\ in Three Minutes. 
\ \ The hands do 
not touch the 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 
No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No. 8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 for 
No. 4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfactory 
we refund money and pay return charges. 
Send for Booklet A Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Mace by 
Landers. Frary & Clark New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 








{ It tells what to use-how and why-thor- 
oughly and briefly. 

{ An artistic and individual home is not so 
much a question of pocketbook as of per- 


sonal taste-and knowledge. The Booklet 
gives the necessary practical information. 
§ Our Local Agent can show you how to 
carry out the ideas with 


ALFRED PEATS 


‘““PrizE’’ WALL PAPER 
for 1905 
§ Send 2c stamp and ask for Booklet No. 
40 today-edition limited. 
§ Address nearest office. 

ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
We have an Agency Proposition that will 
interest any Paper Hanger or Decorator. 











Seamless Pillow Tubing 


Requires Hemming Only 


Doing away with the over- 
hand seam. With it Pillow 
Slips are easily made and 
laundered. 


Width 36, 42, 45 and 50 in. 
ASK FOR 


“Continental” 


BRAND 
Finest Quality and Extra Value 


Ask your dealer for it. Lf he 
hasn't it, write us, giving his 
name, and we will find a wey 
to supply you. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Continental Mills, Lewisten, Me. 

















Another Japanese Fairy Tale 


The Ogres of Oyeyama 


HE great warrior Raiké had received 
an order from the Mikado to 
punish the ogres who lived in 
Oyeyama, and to rescue from their 
clutches their captives. For in 
those days there was 





hardly a 
family in Kydto which had not to mourn the loss of 
one or more of its members. 

No one as yet had had courage to make an 
Watanabe Tsuna, 
one of Raikd’s followers, had, indeed, lain in wait 
for Shutenddji, the chief of the ogres, at the gate 
called Rashémon, in Kydto. 
struggle had taken place in which, though the ogre 


attack upon the ogres’ castle. 


There a famous 


escaped him, Tsuna had cut off, and carried away 
in triumph, the monster’s arm. 

Shutenddji, however, by means of a clever trick, 
got back his arm again; and he and his horrible crew 
from this time forward became bolder and bolder. 

Raik6é was delighted to receive the Mikado’s order, 
as he and his band had long vowed the destruction 
of the ogres. 

Raiké, then, with Tsuna and his other followers, 
prepared for their journey. Well armed, and with 
their good swords in their belts, this brave little band, 
consisting of but five warriors, set off toward the 
mountain still known as the Ogres’ Hill, at the 
top of which they expected to find the monsters’ 
den. But the path was rough, if not indeed actu- 
ally dangerous, and often they lost traces of it 
altogether, while the thick trees prevented their 
seeing any distance before them. 


ont 


At length their difficulties increased so much that 
they were at a loss which way to turn, when there 
suddenly appeared in front of them an old man of 
mild and venerable aspect. His snow-white beard 
flowed down over his rich garment, while his counte- 
nance beamed with Heavenly radiance. 

Raikd bowed lew and asked him if they were on 
the right way to the Ogres’ Mountain. 

‘*What would you seek there, my son?’’ de- 
manded the old man in his turn. 

Then Raik6d took out a little bag of rich gold 
brocade, and from it drew the Mikado’s order : 
**T command you, Raiké, to punish the ogres.’’ 

When the old man had read the order he spoke 
thus to Raiké: ‘* My son, only in one way can you 
hope to fulfill this command. Your swords are 
powerless against these monsters, and if you trust 
to them alone you will soon be dead men. 
Shutenddji, as his name truly signifies, only lives 
to eat, and, above all, to drink. Through his love 
of wine shall you overcome him. Follow me.’’ 

So saying, the old man led the warriors to his 
dwelling on the hillside, and after he had set food 
before them, and they had refreshed themselves, he 
brought out these gifts for Raiké: a helmet which 
was proof against every weapon, a magic sword, and 
a drinking flagon or goblet. This flagon had two 
mouths, and was so cunningly contrived that, though 
to outward appearance it was one vessel, yet, by 
means of a secret division, it could be made to con- 
tain two separate and distinct liquors. 

Besides, he disguised the warriors in the garments 
of Yamabushi, or mountain hermits, the flowing 
robes quite concealing their armor and weapons. 

In addition to this the old man gave to Raiké 
some of the famous wine of Sakai, andasmall white 
powder, which was, in truth, a most powerful 
sleeping drug. 

Then he gave them full directions as to the path 
they should follow, and also as to their behavior 
when they should have gained admittance into the 
ogres’ castle. 

**Go, my sons, and may Heaven prosper you,’’ 
said the old man as they bade him farewell. 


ax 


Thus equipped, and filled with new courage, the 
little band set out once more. As they journeyed 
they talked to each other of the kindness and wis- 
dom of the old man from whom they had just 
parted. And as they talked a sudden light seemed 
to burst upon them, and they witii one voice 
exclaimed: ** This was no mere mortal: the gods 
themselves have come to our help.’’ 

So saying, they turned around, and bowed their 
faces to the ground, worshiping. Over mountain 
and through glen they took their way — fording the 
streams, for bridges there were none, and climbing 
the steepest precipices, aided often by the ropelike 
stems of the wild wistaria. 

After a hard day’s march they came, toward 
evening, to the foot of a thickly-wooded hill. There 
they met with a beautiful maiden engaged in wash- 
ing blood-stained garments in the mountain torrent, 
which here flowed more quietly through the valley. 
The warriors in surprise asked her what she did 
alone in this desolate spot. 

** Alas, sirs,’’ she answered, ‘‘I am a captive, 
and am obliged to do the bidding of my masters, the 
ogres. Fly, I beseech 
you, fromthis haunted 


they met a young ogre, who was cook to Shutenddji. 
What was the horror of the warriors to find that he 
was carrying home part of a human body, which he 
meant to cook for the ogres’ supper! 

Hiding his disgust as well as he could, Raiké 
bade the ogre good-evening, and asked him politely 
if he and his friends could find shelter for the night 
in his master’s castle. 

‘We are poor mountain priests,’’ said Raiké, 
As it 
is now near sunset, and we are both faint and weary, 
we hope your master will not send us away.” 


** traveling to Kyéto,and have lost our way. 


The young ogre readily agreed to state their case 
to Shutenddji, thinking all the time, ‘‘ What a fine 
feast we shall have off these fat old priests!’’ 


on 


And now they came in sight of the castle. Dark 
and gloomy it looked, among tall pine trees, and 
giant rocks of weird and curious shape. 

The demon cook begged the pretended priests to 
wait at the gate while he learned his master’s pleas- 
ure concerning them, but, soon returning, led them 
into the presence of Shutenddji himself. 

The monster was seated at the upper end of a 
long hall. Around him were soft cushions and 
silken curtains, and scattered about lay drinking- 
cups and bottles. 

But who can describe the horrible aspect of the 
ogre as he reclined on a golden arm-rest? With 
his red body, hideous features and copper-colored 
horns, he was enough to strike terror into the bold- 
est heart. Shutenddji, however, received the pre- 
tended priests with much condescension, and invited 
them to sup and spend the evening with him. 

The supper was soon brought in by attendant 
ogres, and consisted mainly of animals’ heads and 
human bones though there was also a dish or two 
of wild boar and other game. 

Raikd and his comrades were almost sick with 
the sight, yet dared not refuse to partake of this 
ghastly feast. The ogre and his lords were too 
busy with their own meal to notice that their guests 
did no more than feign to eat. 

All this time wine had been flowing like water; 
indeed, there was a large tub of it standing near, 
from which smaller vessels were constantly being 
filled. Some of these vessels, frightful to tell, were 
human skulls, and were handed to the ogres by cap- 
tive maidens whom they forced to wait upon them. 

When Raik6 saw that Shutenddji had drunk a great 
deal, and that the fun was becomjng fast and furi- 
ous, he thought that now was his time to act. So, 
stepping forward, he offered to show them the 
‘* Kydto dance,” for which he was famous. He 
danced so well, and handled his fan with so much 
grace, that the drunken ogres screamed with delight, 
making the hall echo again to their shouts. 


Ox 


Then, producing the double drinking-stoup, 
Raik6 offered it to Shutenddji, assuring him that 
it contained some of the finest Sakai wine. Raikd 
had before this taken an opportunity of filling both 
compartments of the stoup with wine, but into one 
of them he had cunningly dropped the white pow- 
der. ‘This side of the flagon he took care should 
always be presented to the ogre and his lords, while 
he and his followers as carefully drank out of the 
other. 

Shutenddji loudly praised the wine, and was not 
content until he had drained the last drop. Though 
he had allowed the other ogres to have a sip, yet he 
had drunk the lion’s share himself, so that he was 
soon asleep and snoring like the sound of distant 
thunder, and before long most of his retainers had 
followed his example. 

Then up rose Raiké and gave the signal to his 
comrades. Drawing their swords they soon made 
short work of the sleeping ogres, while Raiké came 
near to Shutenddji wielding the magic sword, the 
gift of the gods. As he raised his hands to strike 
the blade lengthened of its own accord, and with 
one blow the monster’s head was severed from his 
body. In amoment the hideous head flew up into 
the air—the mouth opening and shutting, the teeth 
grinding, the eyes rolling, and the horns springing 
out to an appalling length. Seven times it whirled 
around, and then made a dash at Raikd’s head; 
and it would have fared badly with the hero but for 
the armor by which he was protected. The demon’s 
teeth bit through the hat, but were powerless against 
the helmet. The head fell at length to the ground 
with a heavy thud, and the victory was won. 


ont 


After they had slain the ogres Raikd and his 
brave comrades released the captives, divided the 
spoil, and finally set fire to the castle, destroying at 
once and forever that abode of wickedness. 

Then the brave warriors, followed by the rejoic- 
ing band of released captives, gladly took their way 
home, bearing the head of Shutenddji with them. 
But before leaving 
the Ogres’ Hill they 





spot, while yet there 
is time.’’ 

**No, indeed,”’ said 
Raiké: ‘“‘we have 
come on purpose to 
find the ogres’ den. 
Before morning you 
shall be free.’’ 

So, leaving the 
maid in astonishment, 
they began to climb 
the mountain. They 
had not gone far when 








reverently buried 
the bones of former 
victims, and set up 
a stone to mark the 
spot. 

Raiké received hon- 
ors and rewards from 
the Mikado, and the 
everlasting gratitude 
of the citizens of 
K ydto, whom he had 
thus delivered from 
the raids of the ogres. | 








The Journal wants its boys and girls to know something of the beautiful fairy tales of Japan, which are now 


translated there into English for the study of our language by Japanese children. 
the Japanese Fairy Tale Series, copyrighted, published and for sale by Mr. T. Hasegawa, of 38 Yotsuya 
Hommura, Tokyo, Japan; they are also for sale in this country by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, of Boston. 
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The 
Food Value 
of a Grape 


is greater than that of any 
other fruit in popular consump- 
tion. The small amount of 
water, the large amount of 
sugar, gluten, mineral salts 
and fruit acids produce this 
superior nutrient quality. 


Welch's 
GrapeJuice 


is not a preparation — just the 
juice of the grape bottled, and 
bottled within a few hours after 
the fruit is picked. 

Sick people drink it as an in- 
vigorator, and well people asa 
tonic. Drink it regularly now 
and you will need no so-called 
‘* spring tonics.’’ 

Sold by druggists and grocers in 

quart and pint bottles. ‘Trial dozen 

pints, $3. Express paid east of 

Omaha. Booklet with delicious 

recipes for beverages and desserts 

made from Welch’s Grape Juice, 
free. Sample three ounce bottle of 

Welch’s Grape Juice by mail, 1c. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





LET US FURNISH 


Your Dining Room in Mahogany 


‘* Time Payments 
If Prefer’’ 


by buying 
this beau- 
tiful set 
From the Makers. 

“Sans retail expense, sans retail 
profit.’ Satisfaction guaranteed in 
value, beauty, durability. 


MAHOGANY 


is the King of cabinet woods, crowing 
richer every year, always worth cost or 
more and makes the prettiest of back grounds for the silver, 
glass and linen of a dinner service. Appropriate with all 


woodworks. 
with one of lower and one of higher 


This Colonial Se value form our special Fe’ 


offering, which, for the convenience of those who want to fur- 
nish gradually, will be soli ‘‘ on time”’ if desired. Acmemiber, 
please, February only. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR SPECIAL OFFER wiici 


will be sure to interest you. Say whether or not have our 


catalogue, and — don’t miss this opportunity. 


Linn Murray "iu Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A Marqua Go Cart Out*tiote 





your choice 
Mothers, we want to mail you our 12th 
Catalog, 95 styles to please every 
individual taste and purse. 








Catalog tells why your selection 
should be a ‘* Marqua’’ 
Cart. Reclining, Adjust- 
able and Foklable carts 
for Babies, from 
$2.50 to $35.00 
The American, Jr. 
Marqua Special 
and Dreamland 
line of carts made by “* Marqua” 
are the leaders, but sold only di- 
Special freight allowance. 
Our Catalog will surely interest 
you. Please write for it to-day. 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co. department A. 


rect from us to you. 
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{GRAND RAPIDS , MICHI i 
Formernty THE FRED MACEY CO., Zid. 
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THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


© YOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS will 
become ruined if you permit them 
to lie around exposed to dust and dirt. 


{ BUY A MACEY SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE which affords perfect 
protection for books leaving them 
easy of access. 
{ MADE IN A VARIETY of sizes, 
woods and finishes with plain or 
decorated glass to suit every taste. 
{ INOUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with the 
furnishings of the elaborate 
apartment or modest home, ac- 
cording to grade. 
{ YOU TAKE NO RISK when 
you buy a genuine Macey 
Bookcase. We ship ‘‘On Ap- 
proval’’ freight paid and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 




































Ask for Illustrated Catalogue 
No. G-1404, 
RETAIL STORES: 


NEW YORK .. . 343 Broadway 


BOSTON .. . . 178Federal Street |: 
PHILADELPHIA 14.N. 13th Street J-+ 
CHICAGO . 152 Wabash Avenue % 
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EMMERICH 


GUARANTEED FEATHER 


PILLOWS 





Many people find it hard to go to 
sleep. 

This is because too much blood 
stays in the brain. 

The remedy for insomnia is the 
expulsion of this surplus blood. 

This can be best accomplished by 
lying the head in a restful position on 
a cool, pure, feather pillow. 

The Emmerich feather pillows, 
filled with thoroughly cured, cleansed 
and purified feathers, are perfect 
head rests, and are conducive to re- 
freshing slumber and perfect rest. 

You buy the Emmerich feather 
pillow with a guarantee of entire sat- 
isfaction or money-back. Ask for and 
insist on having the Emmerich Guar- 
anteed Feather Pillows. Can be had 
ot your regular dealer. 


Look for the Emmerich Guarantee Insurance 
Certificate, always inserted in the sealed en- 
velope tag attached to all Emmerich pillows. 

Made in seven grades, suitable to all needs, 
$3.00 to $10.50 per pair. Write to us, mentien 
your dealer’s name, and receive our new booklet 
* Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows.” 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 


Established 1858 











196 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
90 Canal Street, BOSTON 
84 Walker Street, NEW YORK 
















EGYPT 


TURKEY GREECE 
THE NILE Wa@$3\al HoLy LAND 


Sailings January 28, February 18, April 29; also many 
Spring and Summer Tours to Mediterranean, Northern 
and Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of <e- 
lighted patrons conducted during past 25 years have appre- 
ciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 

TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 

If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next trip 

abroad, write for Book J, sent free on request. 


532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SPAIN 





























In and After 


Business Hours 


Litthe Chats with Business Girls 
By Judith Lloyde 








BRIEF explanation of the situation is neces- 
sary. It happened this way: 

The editor sent for me one day and told 
me that he wanted me to write an “‘ article’’—*‘ to 
girls,’’ he said: ‘‘ an article that will be of some 
practical help to them.”’ 

** About — about — what ? ”’ I said weakly. 

**Oh, that,” he replied cheerfully, ‘* you must 
tell me! ’’ 

** Oh, yes!’ I replied. 

That was several days ago. I returned to my 
desk and thought it over. I was ‘‘a woman of 
industry,’’ and more or less accustomed to the un- 
expected. The situation, however, was difficult 
and responsible. The difficulty was all mine, and 
the responsibility, I felt, was toward you, girls. 

It occurred to me to read up various well-known 
women writers of merit who had written especially 
to girls. The result was depressing: there seemed 
nothing in the world left for me to say! You had 
all received so much advice already that I marveled 
how you remembered it all! The most idiotic 
routine thoughts trailed through my brain 

** When it rains, if you go out, it is wise to carry 
an umbrella.’’ 

This inspiration seemed to me neither original 
nor particularly helpful. 





I then thought of ‘‘ First Advice to the Engaged 
Girl.’’ I hadn’t any precedent except myself. I 
remembered, under those circumstances, that I was 
** the only girl in the world,’’ and that ** he’’ was 
the ‘‘one man’’: so that avenue seemed closed. 
Besides, I believe that at such times the best, the 
only advice a girl needs is the companionship and 
sympathy of her mother, and, for the rest, her own 
new-found womanhood will tell her everything she 
needs to know. 

One thing seemed quite certain: I was not the 
woman to dole out moral axioms cut from a stale 
cake to young girls with healthy, wholesome, every- 
day appetites. ‘‘ Rules’’ had never appealed to 
me, whether of arithmetic or conduct: the proper 
rule never seemed to be clearly remembered at the 
proper moment. 

At last it occurred to me that it would probably 
be best for me to write on some subject about 
which 1 knew something —through actual practical 
experience. 1 began to wonder what I did know! 
Very little at best, I thought! A few ways and 
habits of that worldly old lady, Madame Grundy, 
and some little imperfect knowledge of ‘* how to 
work.’’ That’s about all. They seem rather far 
apart, rather unsympathetic as subjects, the one to 
the other, do they not? And yet I do assure you 
each one has helped the other in my individual 
experience. Why could they not do the same for 
other girls? At least, it was worth trying! 


The knowledge which Madame Grundy gives 
comes only with certain advantages of accident, 
travel and experience. These conditions did not 
seem to touch closely enough the girls I had in 
view; but ‘‘ work’’— that sounded nearer to them. 

Then I thought of how work came to me. 

Once upon a time I heard a loud knock at my 
door, and upon opening it I found a ‘*‘ Wolf” on 
the doorstep. 

** Good-day,”’ said he. 

** Let us sit down and talk,” said I, and stepped 
out on the doorstep beside him, closing the door 
firmly behind me. I hada young son inside, and I 
didn’t want him to see the ‘‘ Wolf.’’ It might 
frighten him. 

** You're not very hospitable,’’ said the ‘‘ Wolf.’’ 
** Why don’t you let me in?”’ 

** Because,’’ I returned politely, ‘‘ I have work to 
do, and haven’t much time now.’’ 

** Work,’’ said the ‘* Wolf” more mildly: and he 
moved a little farther away from me. ‘ Well! I 
will call again to-morrow; perhaps you may have 
more time then.” 

I knew there was not a moment to be lost, so I 
went into the house and put on my best hat very 
carefully and walked straight to the largest shop in 
town and boldly asked to see the manager. 

** You want ?”? a clerk inquired. 

** Work,’’ I replied decisively. 

‘*This way,’’ said the clerk, and he led me up to 
‘* Work,’’ who seemed a pleasant, friendly man, 
with a bald head and honest eyes. 

** You want work ?”’ said the man. 

sci as 

** Have you ever worked ?”’ he asked. 

** No,’’ said I; ‘* but I want to learn, if you will 
teach me the way. Will you?’’ 

I was not given any choice in my selection of 
work —and let me say at once that when the neces- 
sity comes for us to seek out and know work it is 
far the wiser plan to take what is given us and say 
** Thank you.’’ Choice only comes in the train of 
successful accomplishment, as a finish to much hard 
labor. Do try and remember that, girls! 

My first lesson was in a big workroom full of girls 
| —amillinery workroom. I was an apprentice, told 

to thread needles for the trimmer, tidy up the work- 

table, keep stock-boxes in order, cover ‘‘ bands,”’ 
run errands, and deliver hat-boxes ‘‘ after hours.” 

For this labor I was paid two dollars a week. 

I remembered the ‘*‘ Wolf’’ and stuck at it. 
| After six months I was promoted to the grade of 
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improver’’ at four dollars, and was taught how to 
make and cover frames, and the first general outline 
of millinery. So things went on, and all the while 
** Work’”’ and I were becoming acquainted. 

That was all years ago, and although I have 
often seen the ‘‘ Wolf’’ we have become friends, 
and he often helps me when I need a bit of exercise! 

One thing led to another in my many years of 
experience in industry, until finally the editor led 
me to you girls. 

I tell you all these facts as an introduction and a 
reference, and because it occurred to me that I might 
give ** practical help to girls’? along working lines, 
when they are about to take up the responsibilities 
ot life, and to choose a vocation, or have done so. 

In many instances, when this time comes in a 
girl’s life it takes her away from the immediate en- 
vironment of her family, so that she is obliged 
to cater not only to the ‘‘ working world,” but 
to the other world as well, the social one, where 
Madame Grundy rules. 

Is it surprising that she makes mistakes? Indeed, 
it is far more surprising that she makes so few! 

Now, this is just where [I should have several 
well cut-and-dried ‘‘ rules’’ to bore you with, but, 
as I said before, ‘‘ rules’’ by rote never did make 
any impression on me. You can’t make rules 
sympathetic, and that is the quality which girls’ 
rules need the most, I think. Mother’s rules, like 
mother’s recipes, are always the best! 


A man who is a large employer of labor, both of 
men and women, once said to me: “ It is not work 
which is so hard to find, but the people to do it.’’ 
And that, too, has been my experience. 

Women, as a class, are new in the industrial 
field, which may account in part for a certain atti- 
tude of ‘‘fake’’ pride taken by so many. The 
‘* workers’? may be divided into two classes — 
‘*the women who work ”’ and *‘ the ladies who hold 
positions.’”’ The ‘‘ ladies holding positions” 
never grow into serious, successful women workers. 

There is one suggestion I should like to give to 
you girls, and that is, keep as far as possible in the 
feminine line of work—the work that does not 
throw you into direct competition with men. 
Choose something the men can’t do, such as dress- 
making, millinery, pattern drafting and designing; 
it is an immense advantage if you do. 

Another very common mistake made by ‘‘ student 
workers” is that the moment they secure a posi- 
tion, of minor importance, of course, they are 
launched in business and know how to work! 

To learn how to work is like learning any other 
trade and requires time, if only to learn the 
methodical regularity of hours and disciplining 
one’s self into working ways. 

Then, another very persistent error made by 
women seeking work is that they must have the work 
they have chosen through their own taste, and also 
often through belief in their ability to do it. 


Work does not come to us, once in a thousand 
times, as we should like it, or as we expect it. 
This fact I have noticed over and over again is 
extremely discouraging to girls. The reason is 
readily understood, and there is ground for their 
discouragement. But, bless your young hearts, 
the truth of the matter is, unless it did come in 
the unexpected, unlooked-for way to you, why, it 
wouldn’t be ‘‘ work’! but something of various 
choice, something of pleasure. 

It is just the overcoming of such disappoint- 
ments, the conquering of the situation, that teaches 
us how to work well. 

Common-sense and a sound sense of humor are 
two of the greatest helps to success; there is noth- 
ing like them; they make old clothes look like new 
and help as much as fifty cents a week increase to 
your salary; besides, they teach you so much, and 
make you see life so much more easily. I do 
assure you they take out more bumps than anything 
else in the world, except being in love! Try to 
cultivate them. Humor is a rare gift, especially 
so among women, and a character tempered with 
the toleration of humor is a very fine and even one. 
Then it helps to make us women broad-minded, 
and we need all we can have of that quality in our 
daily work and life; it keeps us out of mischief and 
keeps us young-hearted. 

I have lots of other things to write to you about 
—stories to tell you about people and foreign 
countries, work, and Madame Grundy. You must 
be respecttul to that nice but much-maligned old 
lady. She can be of very great assistance to you, 
and it is wiser to make her your friend than your 
enemy. Some evening when she gives a party I’ll 
ask for cards for you girls, and I will chaperon 
you — would you like to go? 

How would you like to start a working-girls’ 
letter club with me? All of you write me let- 
ters; tell me your problems, or ‘‘a” problem, and 
we will talk it over together in THE JOURNAL. 
Again, another plan: write and tell me what you 
would like to have me write to you about. You 
really must help me a little! 

The editor says I must write to you, so you will 
all be the sufferers unless you tell me what you 
want me to do. So, please do, girls, won’t you? 
Then we’ll have a whole page to ourselves instead 
of these skimpy two columns! 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
CURTAINS, COUCH COVERS 
AND TABLE COVERS 


conceded the standard of character by the 
leading dealers of the United States. The 
buying public have added their stamp of 
approval to the decision of the committee 
on awards of the St. Louis Exposition in 
giving Artloom Tapestries the highest 
award of merit over all products of this or 
foreign countries. 





# 
SELF TONE CURTAINS, $5 3, 


This is a curtain well worth your consideration for weight 
and texture, as well as design and coloring. Woven of the 
finest yarns, fifty inches wide by three yards long, and fin- 
ished with heavy knotted fringe and tassels on throw 
over. The design is an Empire and garland combination 
in dado and side border. The centre is Empire with festoon 
on the Armure ground, It is made in Red, Wine, Green, 
Brown, Hunter's Green, Nile and Rose. Women of judg- 
ment favor the solid or self tones as adding class and dignity 
to the parlor. They are restful in library or living room; 
used as portieres or hangings they increase the apparent 
size of an apartment and are extremely effective with 
curtains of lace or net at the windows, 

For sale by leading drygoods dealers and department 
stores. Ask your dealer for Artloom Tapestries. Insist upon 
seeing this label. It is on every genuine Artloom production. 


Registered 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 









Write, giving the name of your drygoods dealer or 
department store, for Styie Book** H,” printed in colors, 
with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this coupon and enclose 
with ten cents and we will send you a plush velour square, 
in red or green, that can be used for centre piece or 
mounted for pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in any 
Store and they are made exclusively by us. 33H 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































































mence of patrons —this is the 
way you can buy a Cornish Piano 
if all cash is not available. 
built for particular people; those who appreciate the ne- 
cessity of a knowledge of music and who know, because 
of careful investigation and trial, that the Cornish Piano 
placed within the reach of everyone; they are sold only 
direct to the public for the least money, cash or install- 
ments. The Dealer's profit is yours. 
Send for The Cornish Plan The Cornish Album 
The Beautiful Cornish Miniature Pianos and Organs 
Sent FREE —all charges paid —on request. 


Cornish Pianos are the latest in 
is the best obtainable at any price. It is backed by over 
A COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION FREE 
Cornish Organs are placed in your home on 


T heCornish Piano 
conception and design and is with- 

fifty years of business experience and is the product of the 
We give to every purchaser of a Cornish Piano or Organ 
the same liberal terms as Cornish Pianos 


Twenty-five dollars down, the 
2 - 
out question the most popular in- 
most skilled workmen in the land. 
two years’ free lessons onany instrument from the most 
SIT DOWN AND WRITE TO-DAY 


balance on time to suit conve- 

strument of this description in the world today. It is 
by the Cornish Plan these beautiful instruments are 
successful correspondence school of music in America. 
CORNISH CoO., Washington, N. J. 





P New Table Doilies 


Your choice: 4, 9in. Linen Initial Doilies 
or 1, 18in. Linen Initial Center for 16¢e. 
or both for 25¢, (your initial, mention let- 
ter wanted). Illustrated Catalogue of Em- 
broidery Novelties, Stitches and Lessons. 


Walter P. Webher. Lyun, Masesi, Box L. 
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To any mothers not familiar with 
the sterling qualities of NESTLE'S 
FOOD we will gladly send a FREE 
TRIAL PACKAGE, sufficient for 
twelve meals, and our “ Book for 
Mothers"’ containing invaluable in- 


formation on the care of infants 


ATURE intends that the 
baby should increase 
steadily and rapidly in weight, 
from birth to the end of the 
second year. 
If your little one is not increas- 
ing in weight each week some- 
thing is wrong. 
Baby may be consuming quanti- 
ties of milk, yet be starving all the 
while. It is the food assimilated — 
not the quantity consumed —that 
counts, 
Food that nourishes completely must 
contain all the elements of a healthy 
mother’s milk. We have been guided 
by that homely principle for over 35 
years in the making of NESTLE’S Foon. 
HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren St., New York 





Should questions arise, not fully 

answered in our book, we hope 

that mothers using Nestlé’s Food 
will write to our 


Department of Advice to Mothers 


for any information relative to the 
vaby's cliet. 


You Really Should Have Our 
Handsome Catalogue 


If you have any idea of buying even one 
piece of furniture for the dining room, bed 
room, parlor, library, hall, or kitchen, it is 
worth while knowing where you can get 
promptly the latest patterns (many ex- 
clusive with us) at a 


‘ 7 
Saving of 40% to 50% 

You take no risk in ordering Grace Furni- 
ture. We ship on approval direct from 
factory, and guarantee satisfaction. There 
is no delay We 
Dakota, north of Tennessee, 
to points beyond 











pay the freight east of 
incl equalize 





Special Price 
This grandfather's 
clock No. 22 if 
ordered before 
March Ist. 
$30 in quar. Oak 
$34 Mahogany = 7his handsome catalogue will 

Height 79”. be mailed free and it is certainly 
Regular retail qworth having. Be sure you get it 
price, $55. before buying furniture 


OF 7 Grace Furniture Co. 
= (4 O Dept. M 


eo Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Save Stitches 


By buying 






Quartered Oak Buffet 
No. 525— $33. 


Others as low as $9.75 





















The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


“sy Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL 





RETAILERS. 





> 8) DONT BUY NOTTINGHAMS 
BE UP TO DATE .— 


GASK YOUR DEALER | . 


OINT DE LUXE 

MOTIFANY+-QUEEN ANNE 

LACE CURTAINS 
> REAL BOBBINEI 


$200 PER PAIR 


HE N SROS & ( CO 
6 BROADWA 


OLD FROM 





SOME DON'TS FOR 
MOTHERS 


By Gabrielle E. 





Jackson 


infant to 
will be 


ON’T train your six-months-old i 
wail for everything he sees. He 
quick to learn that his cries can rival Alad- 


din’s lamp. 
Don’t fail to suppress the first evidence of ill 


tempered rebellion. Your eighteen-months-old 
child can manifest a will. Conquer with patience 
and firmness at the very outset if you are in the 
right, or look for greater trouble later. 

Don’t use bribes to gain your end. You insult 
your child unless you teach him obedience for his 
own good and make him realize this. 

Don’t allow lax government to reach the point 
when nothing short of corporal punishment will 
enforce obedience. Avoid that as you would the 
plague. It can easily be avoided by a wise begin- 
ning. 

Don’t forget that “ in times of peace prepare for 
war’’ will apply to your children. If obedient in 
health they will be better equipped to weather the 
storm of illness. 

Don’t shrink from your children’s demonstrations 
of affection. Better twenty rumpled gowns than 
one bruised heart. 

Don’t fail to teach your children fearlessness, but 
point the division between fearlessness and foolish- 
ness. This can be learned at an early age. 

Don’t fail to sympathize with a nervous child 
and to take prompt measures to learn the cause. 
There always is one. 

Don’t fail to begin early to establish orderly 
habits. They save endless trouble later. 


Don’t fail to insist upon good table manners. 
They are so easily taught and promptly acquired. 

Don’t make a promise unless you are sure you 
can fulfillit. Should some untoward reason prevent 
you from so doing apologize to your child as cour- 
teously as you would wish him to apologize to you. 
Like begets like. 

Don’t vive your children 
your justice. 
ories, 

Don’t deceive your children when a dentist ora 
physician isrequired. Tell them the truth and give 
them your moral support. 

Don’t tolerate ‘‘ whining ’’ or ‘* tale-bearing.”’ 

Don’t fail to instil honor and truthfulness. To 
** face the music’’ often requires courage, but it 
pays. 

Don’t fail to teach kindness to all dumb crea- 
tures. 

Don’t scoff at the tribulations of little people. 
They suffer very keenly. 

Don’t forget that when the ten-year milestone is 
reached the personal equation between mother and 
child should be very nearly perfect. 

Don’t forget that school life opens a new world. 
Fit your child to enter it morally as well as 
mentally. 

Don’t send your children to the first school which 
comes handy. Remember that much depends upon 
this daily association. 

Don’t fail to invite your children’s confidence. 
Live so close to their hearts that all sense of years 
is obliterated. 

Don't strive to divert a natural desire to learn 
the why and wherefore of our being. Make the 
story so beautifully chaste, so true, that it becomes 
a matter of Don’t, as you value your 
motherhood, and would bind your children to you, 
permit others to make these precious disclosures. 


a chance to question 


absolute Children have long mem- 


course. 


Don’t criticise first and after. That 
wound is hard to heal. 

Don’t fail to rejoice over every triumph of school 
lite. 

Don’t shrink from the creature who is liable to 
be all legs and arms. Don’t forget that, even 
though he conceals it well, he is sensitive. He is 
in a chrysalis state, and you may presently find that 
you have an object of beauty before you. 

Don’t place yourself in a position to have your 
children say, ** You would not dare to speak to me 
in this way if I were older!’’ 

Don’t lavish gifts upon your children as a com- 
pensation for your own shortcomings. Some 
parents seem to feel that a five-dollar bill isa salve 
for all wounds. 

Don’t permit overstudy, the curse of our present- 
day methods. Too many of our cii!ldren — par- 
ticularly our girls — break down under the strain. 

Don’t forget that one subject understandingly 
mastered is worth a dozen only half comprehended. 

Don’t fail to express admiration for the pet dog, 
the household cat, or the beloved pony. ‘“ Love 
me, love my dog,’’ remember. 

Don’t fail to be present at all school functions in 
which your children are interested. If you only 
knew what your presence means! 


inquire 


Don’t permit your children to grow up with lax 
ideas upon money matters, no matter what your 
position in life may be. Theycan learn atan early 
age to take proper care of money, and a stated 
allowance each week helps wonderfully. 

Don’t reproach your daughter for her natural girl- 
ish love for pretty things. Flowers turn toward the 
sun and are glorified by it. Show her the differ- 
ence, however, between vanity and good taste. 

Don’t forget how the world looked to you when 
you were fifteen. 

Don’t force your children into certain pursuits. 
Find out those for which they are best adapted. A 
scientist cannot make a sculptor. 

Don’t weep when your son or daughter meets ¢/e 
one. Remember that “I, in my girls, will again 
be wooed, and go a-courting with my boys.” 

Don’t fail to drop the ** in-law ” from the mother 
when the new wife or husband comes into the home. 
Make it ** my son”’ or ** my daughter.”’ 

Don’t countermand your daughter’s or your son’s 
commands to their children. Such interference 
confuses and demoralizes children. Don’t fail to 
accept graciously the honor now offered you. 
** Grandma can outshine all other beings if she be 
wise.’’ 

Don’t forget that you are never any older than 
yeu feel at heart. The mere name of ‘* Grand- 
mother’’ cannot add to your years. 

Don't forget so to live that your memory will be 
the tenderest and holiest upon earth to your children. 
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Last seas« p we used in Blue Label Ketel p upwards 


P UE 
expressly for us. — If yo ild know more of us and 





15,000 pounds of Tomatoes grown 
rite for r Booklet of Original Re: ipes 





Is the synonym of 


fresh Fruit Fams, 








Mail us a label (not wrapper) from quart 
size can Blue Label Soup, and we will 
send you a patented device (retailing at 
25 cents) for opening cream or milk 
bottles. A great help in every kitchen. 


FF 





Blue Label Tuenans Ketchup 


a sauce 


Orange Marmalade 


Fellies and Preserves 


Blue Label Soups 


20 Varieties 
are each, as good, as our Ketchup is good Ketchup 


Our kitchens are models of cleanliness and our products prepared with great care. 


Inspection cordially invited. 
P 


Curtice Brothers Co. 





par excellenc e 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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2. BABY 
MUST BE KEPT WARM WITH 


Non-Nettle WhiteFtannels 
















It contains sam- 
ple book showing 
all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Flannels. Samples 
of our Antiseptic non-irritant 
diaper. 90 special values in fine 
white goods and everything needed 
for baby’s first clothing 
This case and our large illustrated cata- 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants’ 
ready-made outfits and 76 bargains in Em- 
broidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. 
and we will include a complete set of our 


Modern Paper Patterns for 

Baby’s First Wardrobe 

Containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy 
dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that 
fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts 
without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- 
ment for baby's first wardrobe, with illustrated instructions 
telling quantity of material needed, etc. 

NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

Are made good instead of being simply made to look good 
by finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign 
countries Ali genuine are stamped * NON-NETTLE 
every half yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flannels. The baby's delicate 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one’s health and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle 


\_ LAMSON BROS., 333 to 343 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 























Physicians praise 
Glascock’s Baby-Jumper 
and recommend it in their 
practice. Our customers 
include thirty eminent 
English physicians beside 
leading medical authori- 
ties of our own country. 


Glascock’s 
Baby- jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 
High Chair combined. 


Means comfort and 
safety to baby; relief 
to mother every hour 
of the twenty-four. 
Designed on hygienic 
lines; keeps a child 
perfectly contented 
always. Adjustable; 
very strong. Every 
mother needs a 
“Glascock”—the standard improved jumper. 
30 days’ trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible. 
Write us to-day 
Write for ‘ The Twentieth Century Baby,” 
this book M. 
to-day. 





by Ellen D. Wade, 
D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Sent 
free with each catalog of Glascock’s Baby-Jumper. 


Grascock Bros, Mrc. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind. 


INCOMPARABLE 


As a beautifier and preserver 
of the complexion, ladies of 
refinement in every civilized 
country of the world endorse 
and use 





[ABLACHE 


ther. Flesh, © white, pink, cream 
Druggists or by mail 
BEN LEVY & CO., Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


YOUR PI- 


Accept no other. 
50c. a box. 





ano will shine like new; ‘*3-in-One"’ removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free 
sample. Write G. W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 


4 Send for this 









Print your own cards, circulars, &c. Press 
$65. Small newspaper press $18. Money 
saver. Print for others, big profits. Type- 
setting easy, printed rules sent. Write to 


makers for catalog. BS type, paper, X&<c 


THE PRESS C Meriden, Conn. 


Just Like Mother 





That’s Why Baby Likes the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


‘The rubber part is so like 
in size and shape that in weaning or when 
natural supply is low, baby will go from 
breast to the Hygeia bottle without notic- 
ing the di fference. The Hygeia is without 

a neck or ; needs no funnel to fill, nor 
brush to clean the interior which is wiped 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast 1s 
yielding, yet not collapsible ; seamless can 
be turned inside out to clean thoroughly 
a has no crack or crevice where dirt can 

gather or germs can propagate. The Hygeia 
is used and endorsed by every children’s 
hospital in the country, because it fills every 
requirement of a perfect, ideal sanitary nurs- 
ing bottle. If your druggist don't keep the 
Hygeia, send us his name and 38c. and we 
will mail you a bottle at once 


the human breast 


angle 


Breast for 
Baby 





vcs 1034 
Cell for 
Food 

HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. P, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















BOOK of plainly told stones of u 


f\. usual interest in which a score of 
Chautauqua nurses tell of success won by 
the study of our courses. We teach this 
profession by mail; hosts of our gradu- 
ates earning $12 to $30 a week, to whom 
we refer. This book and full information 
of the nature of our work will be sent 
without expense to interested readers 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 




















are the thousands now playing 


Worth (Hite 


THE NEW CARD GAME 


So immensely interesting. Easy to 
learn. Not like any other. A de- 
cided novelty for your friends. 
ne 4 all Any number can play. Fun for 
age x all. Fitth edition now ready. 
Everybody likes it. Price 50c; 
Gilt edged 75c. One hundred counters free. At 
your dealers or sent postpaid by the publisher, 


Geo. B. Doan & Co., 7% “¢haen Avenue 

















To boil meat means to weaken 
and soften the fibre. To boil or 
scald clothes means the same 
thing toa certain extent; and this 
is one reason why boiling the 
clothes in your wash makes them 
wear out so quickly. 

With Fels-Naptha soap you 
need no boiling water; and you 
can do better work with less 
labor and in shorter time. 

Why not try the modern way ; 
with the modern soap? 


Fels-Naptha Philadeiphia 
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A Unique Doll Show 


How a Circle of The King’s Daughters Raised $150 


ART CARPETS 
AT LOW PRICES 


ne carpet in which 
great merit and staunch wear are 
combined with a low price. At the cost of 
cheap ingrain you can carpet your house in 
accord with your — desires. Two 
kinds of Cordemon: one made entirely of 
cotton, the other of wool 


“ Cordemor 1” is the « 


artistic 


CORDEMON 
_CARPETS — 


irdy wear of Wi 


“ts both warp and weft are closely 


you the st 


n of the same strong cord. No pat 
terns, but a series of beautif 
restful colors in harn 
style of simple 


STRICTLY FAST COLORS 


ir long experience 
ers is at your service, 


illy soft and 
ony with the present 


coloring. 


as carpet manufactur- 
Give us size and color 

scheme of room; we will send suggestions 
and samples of Cordemon, together with 
booklet of valuable carpeting hints free. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 


ANY DEALER 

CAN: GET. 
‘CORDEMON 
CARPETS 
FOR YOU 








BISHOP FURNITURE 0., OTstichigan 


pe J Saywhese ‘On Approval,”’ allowing 
days, to be returned at our expense anc 
f not por Ne tly satisfactory and all y expected 
We Prepay Freight t to all points east of the Mississippi River and 
of Tennessee allowing freight that far toward points beyond 
SHY, Fo No. 3680 Turkish Leather Rocker. 

er Iier? Juartered Oak or Mahogany finish base 
1 best Genuine I eather anc ; 
Handsoine, 


Furniture in your 
' 


1 money refunded 













Hand made fro 
all Hair filling. durable "00 
luxurious $4 45.00 
Jur price (On Approval) paw 

Retati $75.00. You save 


value, 
fivect wh . us. 





_No. 2990. Desk is Mah 
Ma oga anized Birch; Pian 

nish Hand inlaid 
eo Claw Feet. 


No. 2990 
Ladies’ 
Desk 


front and 
Height 39 


inches. Width 31 inches. 
Our Price for Mahogany 90 
On Approval) is Only . $15.20 
Mahoganized Birch 


fr m $5 


$14.50. Retail value, $23.00 
50 up is lonuae Doms Gad alogue 
No. 3308 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, any finish 
Strong, graceful French legs 
and spacious Drawer. Top 
42 x 27 inches. 5 
Our Price Direct 75 
Approval Only $9. 

y v Ma hogany add $2.00. 
Dealers must charge $14.00 
$16.00 for this table 
We guarantee prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery. 

No. 3687 Couch 

Has beautiful 

Quartered 
( 


Other desk: 
























jakor 

Mahog 

frame. 

Steel 

Genuine Leather Couch see 
struction, best Springs, Leather and Filling. Extra large anil com- 
fortable. Length 78inches. Width 3linches. Our Price 8 
Direct (On Approval), Freight Paid, only er a $29.89 
Retail value $45.00. ¥. we $15.00 in buving direct from us. 
Other couches from $9.00 up in large FREE catalogue 

Our FREE catalogue shows over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashion 

able Furniture. It posts you on styles and prices. Write for it to-day. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COvrcni RAND a harem. Mi H. 
Table On operay 


To 





insure 
a quiet 
table 
service f 
use 


t 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inguire of First-Class 
Dry Goods House 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 












HERE’S A PIN! 
For hanging up CAL 
pictures, draperies, posters, washli- 
cloths, tooth brushes and innumer- 
able other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as do tacks, 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: vou push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished @ 

Strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
Stationery, house-furnishing and photo-supply stores or mailed 
prepaid for 10c per packet of '4 dozen, either size. No. 1 
like cut; size No. 2 longer handle. Sample Pin fora 2c. stamp 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 137 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUSH IT IN! 
ENDARS, small 




















Combine Durability of Metal with Beanty 
Bisque, and do not break 


Ask your dealer or w rite Si vr Sree 


illustrated catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Dept. Minerva 
KX \ 43-51 West 4th St., New York 





By Clara Mary Tuttle 














The Football Game Between Two Locai Teams 


GIRL begins her life loving her doll, and as 
she grows older she is often glad of an ex- 
cuse to see how pretty she can make a doll 
look for some dear little lass: therefore 

getting up a Doll Show is a delightful undertaking. 
In church societies and charitable clubs, whether 
in town or city, there comes at times the ques- 
tion, How shall we raise some money? So the 
Hospital Circle of The King’s Daughters in a com- 
munity of about ten thousand people were glad 
when some one told them of a Doll Show which 
eight little girls had given and thereby made fifteen 
dollars, and suggested that a dozen grown-up girls 
ought to make several times that amount. 
Plans were begun at 
once, and committees 


as the men who came were glad to find something 
they could use. 

On the next table eight young darkies were hav- 
ing a grand cake-walk. 

Then the gymnasium scene was well represented 
by little china boys boxing, climbing on ladders, 
and riding German horses. 

Sand, rocks and moss around a tin pail full of 
water made a splendid hill for Jack and Jill to 
tumble on on their way from the well at the top. 

The Fairy Queen, with a ring of airy nymphs 
dancing around a silver lake (a mirror laid flat on 
the table amid fern leaves), was a beautiful sight, 
which charmed the iittle girls,as did Sleeping 
Beauty, who was near 
by 





were appointed. Let- 
ters were sent to the 
large city stores for 
price-lists of dolls; and 
at the same time the 
local merchants were 
asked what they could 
furnish. It was found 
that the latter offered 
their dolls at just as 
good prices as they 
could be obtained from 
the cities, when the 





The Hospital Ward, 
with the poor patient 
in bed, the trained 
nurse and doctor in 
attendance, attracted 
especial interest, be- 
cause the proceeds of 
this entertainment 
were for a hospital. 

One of the shops in 
town had a beautiful 
young lady doll 








freight and express 
charges were con- 
sidered; they sent for special stock with their dolls 
ordered, and were most obliging in every way. 

The Circle purchased the dolls, and each member 
promised to dress at least three of them, and be 
responsible for the dressing of three more by secur- 
ing the aid of friends. Then the happy thought 
came to some one to have the dolls costumed, to 
putin groups representing some scene or characters 
well known to children, 

The nse of a hall in a pleasant and accessible part 
of town was given them for the occasion, and the 
local papers began to contain notices of the fact 
that there would be a new show in town, that 
Mother Goose would appear with her companions, 
and that the boys had better save up their pennies 














Hospital Ward, with Patient, Nurse and Doctor 


to go see the most interesting game of football ever 
played. Posters were hung in all the shops, telling 
ot the many attractions of the coming Tableau 
Doll Show. 

It was decided that the exhibition should last two 
days and nights, and that no dolls would be deliv- 
ered until after it closed. This involved more care, 
but was necessary to keep the tableaux intact, and 
added greatly to the interest. In consequence of 
this each doll had to have tied to it a tag marked 
with the price, and a place on which to write the 
name and address of the purchaser. 

The day it opened all was in readiness, and a 
crowd of children and older folks had gathered 
about the doorway. An admission fee of ten cents 
was charged to all alike. The dolls were grouped 
on tables around the room in the following order: 

The football game between two local teams was 
played on a dirt ground by twenty-two little fellows 
wearing suits of the team colors and each bearing a 
real player’s name on his back. The most popular 
men sold first, and orders were taken for duplicates. 

Perhaps Mr. Gibson would not have recognized 
his own drawing, ‘‘ Is a caddie always necessary? ”’ 
in the next tableau, but others did. The caddie 
wore a bag full of golf stickpins, which sold rapidly, 


“Is a Caddie Always Necessary?” to 





dressed, and gave it 
the Circle to be 

awarded to the child 
under twelve who would write the best letter to 
Santa Claus. Each letter had to be put in a box 
beside the ‘doll, and five cents given for postage, as 
Santa Claus lives in a foreign land. 

Cinderella was gorgeous in her coach as the fairy 
godmother waved her wand over the scrambling 
mice. 

Almost every one thought that the Dolls’ Wed- 
ding was the prettiest scene of all. The bride was 
dressed by the best modiste in town, and the bride- 
groom’s clothes were made by the most fashionable 
tailor. 

A doll house five feet high, and furnished through- 
out, was of great interest to the diminutive house- 
keepers. and soldfora good price. All the children 














The Dolls’ Wedding was a Very Pretty Scene 


shouted when they saw old Santa Claus climbing on 
top of the chimney with his bag of presents. 

Next to this in a glass case was a loan collection 
consisting of very old dolls, and a number of dolls 
from many countries dressed in their national 
costumes. 

In the centre of the room was a large Mother 
Goose table covered with characters from the great 
classic of childhood, such as Little Boy Blue, The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, Little Bo Peep, 
and many others. Then there was a toy table with 
games, dolls’ house furnishings, and puzzles; and 
a long table laden with dolls of every size and 
description. 

A kind friend loaned her music-box, the merry 
tunes of which gave much pleasure, and the candy 
table was exceedingly popular. 

The dolls sold very rapidly, and there were de- 
mands for more. The groups were sold complete 
as far as possible, and some of the shops bought 
them for their window decorations. 

About one hundred and fifty dollars was cleared, 
but the children’s wonder, delight and pleasure 
over it all made the members of the Circle feel that 
their labor would not have been in vain if they had 
not made a cent. 














The Grand Cake-Walk 

















Cinderella and Her Coach 
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$10.00 SAVED 
Purchase $10.00 worth of 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and receive a 
$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 


Factory-to- Family 





dealing saves more money 
than you think, and will assist in furnishing your 
home without cost. With your $10.00 selection 
of Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessi- 
ties, you receive the many middlemen’s saved 
profits and expenses in a valuable $10.00 premium 
free — hundreds to choose from. You get a retail 
just 


value of $20.00 with each $10.00 purchase 
twice what the retailer gives you. 





White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed No. 10, 


Handsome in design and finish. Strong and durable. 
Free for using or selling $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 


A LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 


If preferred, you may select $10.00 worth from forty 
Household Necessities 


80 bars Sweet Home Soap ................. $4.00 
5 bars White Woolen Soap . See Aas eee 35 
8 pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder............ .80 
5 os Honor Bright Scouring Soap...... 25 

10 bars Maid o’the Mist (floating bath) Soap 50 
44 doz. Modjeska Toilet Soap ............. -60 
4% doz. Old English Castile Soap.......... 30 
4 doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap ...... 25 
4 doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap.... 25 
4 doz. Borated Tar Soap. Ae .25 
44 doz. Safeguard C arbolic Soap ae -25 
% doz. World’s Work Toilet Soap..... 10 
1 stick Larkin Shaving Soap..... .10 
1 3-oz. > Derma Balm ...... 25 
1 4-o0z. bottle Violet Toilet Water 50 
D BOR. 106 CO COI, occ coscccsccccses .25 
1 2-oz. bottle Vanilla Flavoring Extract 30 
1 2-o0z. bottle Tooth Powder ............. -20 
1 3-o0z. box Talcum Powder. 15 
1 2-oz. bottle Glycerine............... , 10 
1 3-o0z. box Silver Polish .... ‘ 05 
1 8-oz. can Larkin Liquid Stove Polish. 10 
1 box Larkin Shoe Polish — Black Paste 10 





Added to which is present-for-cash of 
50 cents’ worth extra of Products. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Larkin Products and Premiums always please. 
Money refunded if any Product or Premium proves 
unsatisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 

Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List No. 41 
It’s full of 


$10.00 


interesi— over 600 premium offers. 





Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SEE HOW EASY 


it is to make fancy 

desserts when Jell-O, 

America’s most Popular 

Dessert, is used. Re- 

ceived Highest Award, 

Gold Medal, St. Louis 

Exposition, 1904, Six 

choice flavors: Lemon, 

Orange, Strawberry, 

Raspberry, Chocolate 

and Cherry. 10c. per package; at all grocers. 
Have you tried Jett-OICE CREAM POWDER 

for making ice cream? All ingredients in the 

portaee, Fourkinds: Chocolate, Vanilla, Straw- 
erryand Unflavored. Atgrocers, 2packages25 rc. 


Send for new IlJustrated Book of Recipes 


THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 











McClamroch 
Mantels 


are triumphs of 
artistic inantel mak- 
ing. Designed by 
artists of rare tal- 
ent; hand-made by 
most skillful work- 
men. Elegant and 
beautiful, but mod- 
erately priced. 

Handsome 76 
page catalog with 
over 200 illustrations 
sent for 10 cents in 
stamps. 


McCLA MROCH 
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2,00 


IN CASH 
TO 


OOKS 


The makers of Dunham’s Cocoanut are 
offering $2,000 in prizes ina great voting 
contest for the most popular home cooks, 
Every woman is invited to enter this most 
profitable and fascinating contest. It is the 
occasion of a lifetime to earn handsome 
yrizes. Many women recognizing this have 
~~ work in earnest, determined to be 
successful. But your opportunities are just 
as good, as the voting has barely begun. 
It costs nothing to enter and only requires 
a little effort to succeed. Read the con- 
ditions below, 

























































To ascertain who are the most popular home cooks, 
we offer $2000 cash, in a grand prize voting contest, 
starting immediately anc closing October Ist, 1905. 

First Prize $500.00; Second Prize $200.00; Third 
Prize $100.00; Fourth Prize $50.00; Fifth Prize 
$25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each; Fifty Prizes 
of $5.00 each. 

The popularity of the different contestants will 
be determined by the total number of votes cast 
for each during the contest. In case two or more 
candidates receive the same number of votes, the 
prize money will be divided equally between them. 
Any woman may bea contestant 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrap- 
per on a package of 


Dunham’s Cocoanut 


bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark Write 
the name and address of the woman for whom you 
wish to vote on ¢ie Gack of this part of the wrapper. 
This is imperative. Ballots from Sc. packages will 
count as one vote each; 10c. packages 2 votes; 20c. 
packages 4 votes; 40c. packages 8 votes. No other 
kind of ballot will count. Mail your ballots postage 
fully paid. 

In addition to the Grand Prizes $675.00 has been 
set apart to be given in 7Aree Special Awards. 
The amounts in each of these Special Awards will 
be $225, divided into twelve prizes as follows: Ist 
Prize $100; 2nd Prize $50; 3rd Prize $25; 4th Prize 
$10; Eight Prizes of $5.00 each. These Special 
Awards will be given at intervals during the regular 
contest, but will in no way interfere with it. The 
first of these will be awarded March 15th, 1905, 
to the women having the most votes to their credit 
at that time. 








ENTER NOW 


Be a candidate. Send in your name at once. 
The special prizes alone are well worth 
your while. Send for circular giving prizes 
and conditions of contest in detail; a/so 
many suggestions of sure and easy 
means of obtaining votes. Address 
all votes and communications to 


Dunham's Cocoanut Contest, 


P. 0. Box 1765, 
New York, N. Y. 





The Greatest Flelp 


_in any Kitchen 


i aw 





For household economy guard 
the kitchen. How to utilize the 
“* left-overs,"’ or prepare a tempt- 
ing dish with least labor, time and 
expense is explained in the Gem 
Chopper Cook Book, 
sent free. A substan- 
tial cloth bound book 
giving over two hun- 
dred methods of eco- 
nomically preparing dishes whether for lunch or banquet. 

The Gem Food Chopper is the woman's savings bank, 
and the Gem Chopper Cook Book her bank book. Save 
many dollars for the economical housewife. 


SARGENT’S 
Gem Food Chopper 


chops all kin«ds of food — meats, vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
cheese, bread, etc. Does not grind, mash or squeeze, 
but cuts with self-sharpening cutters, coarse, fine or 
medium, as desired. Its range of work is unlimited, 
Simple in construction, easily cleaned. Sold every- 
where. Send for the book to-day. It is free 


SARGENT & CO. 


150 Leonard St. New York 




































e, ORIOLE 


Go-Basket — 
The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter and Summer 
Can be Wheeled or Carried 


A boon to mother—a delight to Baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. May be changed 
from one to the other in three seconds without 
removing Baby. Has rubber-tired wheels, 
weighs only seven pounds, simple 
and perfect in construction. Fasier 
to wheel, costs much less than Go- 
Cart of same quality, takes less 
room, is more stylish. Easier to 
carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket 
than in arms. Can be held in lap 

without soiling clothes. With it 
Mama and Baby go visiting, 
traveling, shopping, on street 
cars, elevators, anywhere — 
both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always 
neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are in- 
visible. Used either way Baby 
is always perfectly secure. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Tells how to secure an Oriole Go-Basket 
Booklet Free C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
























Scientifically correct. 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


PALO ONG Ly POP 
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NCLE SAM’S mail-bags are brim full this 
U month, for right in the middle of it comes 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

How surprised the good old saint would be could 
he come back and see how we celebrate the anni- 
versary of his martyrdom! Doubtless he knew of 
the Greek festivals ancient even in his day, which 
was held in honor of the goddess Juno—a day 
when men made love and even the birds chose their 
mates. How it came about no one seems to know; 
but now poor Juno is left entirely out of the cele- 
bration, and all the honor goes to St. Valentine. 
What the birds do nowadays I don’t know, but every- 
body knows that the postman carries a heavy load 
on the fourteenth of February, and everybody ex- 
pects some mysterious missive out of his bag. I 
think some of the ‘‘ cutest’’ valentines are those 
which come from one’s girl friends, and because all 
the girl readers of THE JOURNAL are my friends 
1 determined to send each one of them a valentine, 
too. One of THE JOURNAL’S artists helped me 
put my thoughts into a picture, and here it is right 
at the top of our column. 

‘“What a funny valentine!’’ says some one. 
‘* Whoever heard of a valentine with money in it? 
Valentines are always about bright eyes, rosy 


(LNA ll, 
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Interesting Facts a4ouz Scouring Soaps 


| 


There are two kinds of scour- 
ing soaps. 


The old, or coarse kind, that 


| scratches and wears out articles 


cheeks, curly hair, pearly teeth, broken hearts, and | 


such.”’ Well, this is different, to be sure. But 
then The Girls’ Club is different from other clubs, 
you know. ‘To make money is the one idea of our 
Club, and we all agree it isa good one. Besides, 
had it not been for the ‘‘ One Idea’’ you and I 
should never have become acquainted, I fear. It 


has introduced me to so many nice girls that I | 


think of it as a kind of Cupid—a cousin of his, 
perhaps, who deserves a place in our valentine. 


What the “One Idea” Has Done 
HERE are other reasons, too, why we should 
think well of our ‘‘ One Idea.’’ It has helped 
so many girls out of difficulties. 

There was one girl, for instance, who had been 
recently married and did not like the idea of living 
in a rented house. She wanted a home of her own. 
So she wrote to me about it several months ago, 
and began at once to earn money. It was a big 
undertaking, but she was doing finely, when sud- 
denly I ceased to hear from her for a while. This 
morning’s mail brought me a letter. Here it is: 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: You will think me not a very 
hard worker lately, but I have been so busy moving. 
The home which I wanted The Girls’ Club to help me 
to get is built, and we are living in it. When our 
parents saw how hard we were working for our own 
home they got it for us; so while The Girls’ Club did 
not actually pay for it all, it helped us to get it, and I 
am truly grateful. Now I shall work hard for some 
new furnishings for the new home,” 

And here’s another: 

** Dear Girls’ Ciub: When I joined The Girls’ Club 
I didn’t tell you why I wanted to earn money because 
I thought I couldn’t do it, and did not want you to 
think | was trying to do more than I could accom- 
plish. But I earned in two weeks the twenty-five 
dollars necessary for my trip to Boston at Christmas. 
Thank you so much for your help.”’ 


Don't Forget the Prizes 
THER girls have won prizes while you have 
been merely wondering what they might be. It 
is easy to find out about them, and easy to win them. 
The former requires a postal-card or letter of in- 
quiry— the latter some earnest work. The postal- 
card or letter will bring you the list of prize-winners, 
too, if you ask for it. 
There still remains $20,000 to be won by some 
busy workers between February 1 and Juner. Why 
not try for a share of it ? 


You are All Welcome 

OME people who read our column in the 
Christmas JOURNAL seemed to think that all 
the money earned through The Girls’ Club had to 
be used for Christmas presents or to make some one 
else happy. Some members do give away all they 
earn, it is true, but The Girls’ Club does not exist 
simply to help girls earn money for other people; 
neither is it only for those who really need it. Any 
girl who wants to earn money is very welcome. 
Here are some letters from girls who think they are 

not welcome — but they are: 
‘**T know several girls who would like to join The 


Girls’ Club, but do not think they are invited, be- | 


cause no one in their family takes THE JOURNAL.” 
**T have long wanted to join The Girls’ Club, but 
thought only college girls could join. I am nota 
college girl, but my father’s housekeeper.”’ 
‘*[’m married, but I do want to earn some money. 
Can’t you open the door a wee bit and let me in? ”’ 
**T suppose there is a fee for membership, so I 
have put off writing. If there is I cannot join.” 
The Girls’ Club is very hospitable. There is 


nothing to pay but a letter or postal-card asking for | 


membership. The only qualification necessary is a 
desire to earn money. Could it be easier thaa that ? 
If you have the “‘ qualification ’’ (and who has 
not ?) write to 
‘HE Girs’ CLuB 
THE LapreEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





on which it is used; and the new 
kind, that will mot scratch, “‘ wear 
out” or injure any surface. 

brands of 
the old kind, and only one 


There are many 


brand of the new kind—namely, 
Bon Ami. 

The new kind, Bon Ami, is just 
as much of an improvement over 
coarse scouring soaps as a Pull- 
man coach is over a stage-coach. 

It gets there quicker, and with 
less wear and tear. 


In addition to doing the work 
of a scouring soap, Bon Ami 
does the work of a metal polish, 
and is also a glass cleaner. 

Get a trial cake of Bon Ami 
of your grocer, for cleaning wood 
or marble floors, pots or kettles, 
and brightening the tins; then 
polish the nickel on the stove, 
the brass on the front door, or 
the copper on the urns; and, last, 
clean your windows or polish the 
mirrors. 

Bon Ami is the only scouring 
soap that can do such a variety 
of work with perfect results and 
no scratching. 





Prize Contest 
(4 $525.00 in Cash Prizes (7 


for the best drawings made with 


“Crayola.” ¢ 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. 
No entrance fee 
Open to all boys and girls between 11 and 
20 years of age in different classes. 
88 Cash Prizes from $50.00 down — aggregating 


$525.00. In addition 100 other prizes, 
value $1.50 each 

The subject may be Fruit, Flower, 
Animal, Figure, Landscape, Marine or 
Still Life. Design for Poster, Rug, Wall 
Paper, Book Cover, Stained Glass Window, 
Room Interior, Portfolio, Pottery, Calen- 
dar and Colored Map. 


CONTEST CLOSED APRIL Sth 
AWARDS MADE APRIL 20th, 1905 
The Jury is 
MR. WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MR. FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Prof. Art and Design, N. Y. Art School. 


MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 
Prof. Art and Design, University of Illinois. 
Write for FREE particulars to 

BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


83-85 Fulton Street New York 
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For 


Social Correspondence 


Let your letter paper show the same 
good taste and exclusiveness that 
you may show in other matters. You 
will always use good taste if you use 


PANU INOKC Pov 


fg STATIONERY & 


If your stationer does not carry it, send us 5Uc. for 
our special combination cabinet, containing corre- 
spondence cards, writing paper, and our exclusive 
shaped deep-flap envelopes to match, and we will de- 
liversameto you promptly, prepaying delivery charges. 
We will send you free our unique and useful little book- 
let, ‘* Polite rrespondence,’’ describing the correct 
form of writing and acknowledging invitations to social 
functions. This booklet also shows samples of Auto- 
crat stationery made in Bond, Linen, Wedding Plate, 
Vellum, and Deckle Edge in following fashionable 
tints: white, blue, and gray. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
72 Water Street 


Manufacturing 
Stationers 


ioe 


STOVE POLISH 


Makes the Stove 


an Ornament 


Polishes quickest, with most brilliant 
black lustre. 

Makes old stoves look like new. 
Nothing soeasy. Makes no dust. 
Large package. 

Send ten cents and one wrapper for our 


latest panel, 30 LD), 17 x 25, in twelve colors, 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros. 
Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1904, John Mackintosh, New York. 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in 
England (the home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have made it 
the great international candy. It is absolutely pure and 
wholesome, and the best candy ever made for children. I 
want to caution you against inferior imitation of my Toffee. 
Be sure that you get the original ‘* Mackintosh's Toffee.” 
Ask your dealer, and if he cannot supply you send me Ten 
Cents instamps for a sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb. 
Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 115, 78 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 








SUFFOLK 
SANITARY FLEECE BLANKETS 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior 
to woolen blankets in many respects, and indis- 
pensable for immediate use. 

Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 with 
dealer’s name, and we will send you by prepaid 
express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO. (P. O. Box 3094), Boston, Mass. 

















SKINS FOR PYROGRAPHY 
Specially tanned selected Hides—any size—any color 
Satisfaction or money returned. $1.50 postpaid. 

Alum Tan Co., Box 2414 Southwark Station, Philadelphia 








It’s wonderful how forehanded 
Fels-Naptha soap makes you 
on wash-day. 

Time saved, strength saved ; 
things done and out of the way. 
You can iron on the same day 
if you want to. You have some 
leisure left to enjoy life in; and 


_—the clothes are cleaner, whiter, 


sweeter, after all. 
And whole, too. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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Our Large Catalogue | 


EW EDITION of one million copies 

now ready. Embodies new ideas, 
new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2,500 magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers, quotes 
lowest obtainable prices, tells how our 
system saves you subscription money, 
4. «and gives much valuable information 


A: De Nh NED TRB OE A 


5S ASOD 


that all magazine readers should 
H have. You can 
| SAVE 
Magazine Money 








by writing us, as we furnish any 
magazine, periodical, or newspaper in 
the world at lowest prices—much 
lower, maybe, than you believe pos- 
sible. 
Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world, and we 
are known everywhere. Your ad- 
dress on a postal secures the facts. 


4a- WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY 
IT IS SURE TO INTEREST YOU Address 


FERRE ANE TAA AMIN) HV C08 hae LOLI Re ill EME LIT DY, 
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» J.M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
\ 212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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You do not know how beautiful 
and homelike your home may be 
made at small expense unless 
you have used 


SIMPSON’S 
Gobelin Art Draperies 


Egual to Imported at 
One-third the Cost 


Cretonnes, Taffetas, Silkalines, Corded Tap- 
estries and similar beautiful fabrics in rich 
artistic designs and fast colors. 

There is nothing else to equal them at any- 
where near the price. Ask leading stores 
for samples. 


The Eddystone Manufacturing Co. 
Sole Makers PHILADELPHIA 














'SEsS PECIMEN BOOK 
OF MUSICAL HITS. 


Ours is the largest musi 

publishing house in the 
world. Ifyou hear anything whistled, played or sung that pleases 
your fancy it’s safe to say that it’s 4 production of Whitney- 
Warner Co. and that you'll tind it in their catalogue. Our 48-page 
specimen book enables you to try on your piano all the very 
latest and greatest musical successes before buying. 

$1.00 FOR ANY SIX OF ht — Exqui- 
THESE; or 25c percopy site march two-step 

The Troubadour serenade. 

Crossing the country in a Bubbles — A t wo- step 
whirlwind of enthusiasm. very appropriately 
The Troubadour the most named. The melody 
beautiful intermezzo two- eens =— from 
step ever wri 3 irst note to last. 

1 a Dolly Dimple—A march 
cert two-step. two-step of irresistible 

A-sa-ma—Sprightly two- charin. 
step by the author of Navajo. Seminole — The cracker- 

Gertana—A fiery, swing- jack Indian march two- 
ing Spanish waltz that will step. 
set every foot a-tapping. Silks and Satins —A imu- 

Toreador — Waltzes with aun | sical novelette as delightfully 
irresistible swing. | tuneful as its name. 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 Whitney-Warner Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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IF | WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Married Women 


By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 














umn must be as one of those little old-time jars 

of potpourri our grandmothers used to mix with 
fragrant blossoms, with spice, and with tradition — 
for the letters which come to me saying ‘‘ What would 
you do if you were me?’’ are some of them written 
in joy, some in anxiety and some in grief, and here 
we stir them all together’— and that makes Life. 

Many of the perplexities are those of young 
housewives, and their difficulties are more material 
than personal. 

Some of these housekeepers are merely weary- 
worn. They like their work, they enjoy their sew- 
ing and ali the ** trivial round and common tasks’”’ 
that make one day, but they need rest. ‘* lam so 
tired; my head aches even as I write to you,’”’ says 
one ; another complains ‘* I accomplish so little’’; 
still a third sighs for ‘* a bit of time to herself’’ ; 
and one young wife writes me for a recipe for rapid 
work. ‘*‘I am so slow,” she says; **‘ my neighbor 
does twice as much work as I do, does it just as well, 
and has time to herself. If I plan a day’s work lL 
get that done, but if I have little to do that little 
takes me all day to accomplish just the same. 
What would you do?’’ 

To some people it is a great help to take system 
by the hand andrun the day’s race with the friendly 
clock. If every part of the housework hasan allow- 
ance of time for achievement there will be a joy in 
planning the day’s accomplishments, fitting each 
task into the next like a Chinese puzzle. Resta 
while every day. This is necessary for health and 
happiness, as are the rests in music necessary to bring 
out the rhythm of perfecttime. In every household 
some things are bound to turn up, there will be 
interruptions, and the art of ‘‘ making one’s head 
save one’s heels,’’ as a woman I once knew used to 
say, is only learned from the book of Experience. 


4 *RULY, I feel as if our meeting-place in this col- 


I spoke in one of our talks of the housewife who 
visited herself. She had been away on a visit and 
entered her home again with her eyes of observation 
sharpened by absence. She realized that her rooms 
looked rather stiff, that they lacked individuality, 
and that — yes—they were even a little shabby, 
and she flushed as she sat down to look about. 

In that one moment of awakening this young 
housekeeper knew that she would have seen these 
imperfections in another’s house before. It was 
because she was so used to her surroundings that 
she had grown accustomed to their defects. Soshe 
visited herself, and turned upon her house a sharp 
searchlight of criticism. Many things had to go, 
many needed only a new dress. New systems and 
comforts were tried, and her visit brought change to 
the home that for several years had only shaken 
itself at house-cleaning time, to settle back into its 
accustomed ruts. 

Perhaps you are a bit tired of your own rooms? 
If I were you I should visit myself. Pretend you 
are a stranger and take note of your impressions. 
You will be surprised, I am sure, and if you cannot 
make radical changes little things can be moved 
about or remodeled until you see your house fitting 
your own needs, and you have made your rooms not 
merely a place in which to live, but spelling the 
words of comfort and cheer as well. 


One weary woman writes: *‘ Life holds nothing 
beneath the surface for me. I have been plodding 
now for five years, always with the same outlook, 
doing the same work. I try to see where joy lies 
hidden beneath my endeavors, as it used to, but the 
lightness has all died out of my heart.’’ 

A year ago last November I brouglit into the 
house a bit of a fir tree planted in woodsy soil and 
moss. It thrived through the winter, a green thing, 
and died in the spring. I was about to throw it 
away, ‘‘its lightness of heart had all died out,’’ 
when I discovered little new leaves amid the moss. 
I cvt down the tiny, withered tree, and in two 
months, over the side of my red pot, grew a flourish- 
ing wild strawberry vine. The newcomer flowered 
and lived a pretty life, though it had lain hidden 
beneath the surface of that bit of soil for many 
months before it reached for the light of my room. 

Who knows what may lie hidden beneath any life ? 
I would put my endeavors more in the sunshine of 
hope if I were you, and some new thing may yet 
rise to bless it with joy when spring comes with its 
message: ‘‘ Behold all things are made nevv.”’ 


Another letter brings a clever and helpful idea to 
me, so Iam going to pass it on. A young house- 
keeper has formed a club which is to be called the 
‘* Housekeepers’ Economy Club,’’ its aim being to 
furnish its many members with groceries and provi- 
sions from a wholesale grocer in a near-by city. 
‘* By paying wholesale prices, instead of retail, we 
plan to save our pin-money,”’ she writes. 

Such an organization must be wisely and care- 
fully planned, of course, but to those of my readers 
who live in suburban or rural districts, where house- 
hold supplies are inadequate and expensive, may I 
say, I would think over this idea if I were you ? 

** Let me take your little white Hower-pot with its 
daisy plant for a centrepiece,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ and 
you shall have my bowl] of blooming violets.’’ 

She was a wise young housewife, and she addressed 
one of her dear friends and neighbors. 

‘* We can vary our dining-room tables twice as 
often if we exchange possessions a bit.’’ 

** Acreed,’’ exclaimed her friend. ‘‘ There are 
magazine exchanges and book exchanges; why not 
a centrepiece exchange ?”’ 

Indeed, why not ? 

I would be neighborly if I were you. Fresh air 
comes into a routine life when a friend’s originality 
opens the door with a suggestion. 


Next month put away all the worries with the 
winter garments. Go into the attic of your person- 
alities and shake out the dusty trunk covers, and 
bring forth the airy hopes and promises of spring in 
which to clothe your life. 

Even the real troubles can be better borne when 
the sap flows free in the new leaf; and when the first 
robin calls ‘‘ Hurry up and cheer up,’”’ I would lean 
out of the window of my grief and learn of him, if 
I were you. 
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Keep Your 
Appointments 


A man who carries a Dueber- 
Hampden Watch can meet his 
appointments ‘‘on the minute.’’ 


The ‘‘Wm. McKinley’? model is specially adapted for 


business men. 


It is one of the leaders among the famous 


Ducber Hampden 


** Accurate to the Second ’’ Watches 


It is sold by dealers who are not controlled by a trust 


or influenced 


by unscrupulous methods. 
‘McKinley ”’ is a 16 size movement, 


The 
thin model, 


cased in 18 karat gold, 14 karat gold or gold filled. 
Write for new book on Watches and Watch Making 


She Meatless 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 


Dept. B, Canton, 0. 








‘ e 
‘Sanitary 
| walls are as nec- 
essary as sanitary 
plumbing. 


Enametile 


is the best and most 
sanitary wall. Is 
made of metal enam- 
eled. Tike ceramic 
tile but better because 
lighter; does not crack and costs about one-third 
as much. Hard to detect difference. Different 
from anything you have seen. The only per- 
fect ceiling. Plates bedded in cement; no lap 
joints; no nails. Endless variety of patterns, 
colorings, and sizes. Write for Art Portfolio show- 
ing Enametile in colors. 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co., 549 &c.W. 24th 8t., New York City 














Write for our 
valuable booklet 
“Eyeologyv” which gives 
helpful information about 

the eyes. 
You get it free 


if yousend us the name of your 
optician. 


“Eyeology” also tells 
why ordinary glasses are 


troublesome and explains 


how 


Shur-on 
Eye-glasses 


overcome all objections. Don't 
pinch or fall off or need constant 
adjusting. 
All shapes at all opticians. 
*“ Shur-on " on the mounting. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A 
Estab. 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
















Ihe Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 
Filling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN'S 
with Woop CRACK and CREV- 
Grippin's ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
Filler and ING SPECIALTIES, is very 
simple and economical, not 
requiring skilled labor 
though the highest degree 
of perfection is attained. 
We give full instructions 
for treating all surfaces. 
Write to-day for our de- 
scriptive matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 















Trade-Mark. 





enier Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
shoged as paste or liquid polishes. K-Ray is the 
Jor it. ORIGINAL Powdered Stove Pol- 


ish, It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not 
Burn of. Sample sent if you address Dept. B. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 














John T. McCutcheon’s 
Bird 
Center 
Etiquette 


Social Hit of Year 


in Card Games. 
50 Cts. Everywhere 
or direct from 


| Home Game Co.,Chicago\ 









Send for our new complete 


“BEAR BRAND YARN Manual of Handiwork ”’ 


(7th Edition) of what and how to knit and crochet. 


Easy to follow even by those with no experience. 
Contains more than 100 illustrations — with full 
directions. By mail, 10c. (stamps or silver). Bear 
Brand Yarns—soft, elastic and even of thread 
—insure beautiful and satisfactory results. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York City. 











THIS BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH GIVEN 
ON EASY CONDITIONS 

Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
mail a 24%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
value, remit $1.50 in ten days, or secure 3 
orders for switches and get your own free. 
Extra shades a little more. Send sample 
for estimate. Inclose 5c. postage. 
MRS. AYER'S HAIR EMPORIUM 
408 Quincy St., Chicago 













BABY Three Months for 10c. Illustrated 
Monthly devoted to care and training 
of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 
by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 

Baby Publishing Co., 401 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 


Infant’s Outfit Zimice $59? 
up to $100.00. Send 4 cents postage 


for Catalog of Children’s Furnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.” 


_ NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 



























































































Black Cat 
Hosiery 


Is made in the largest and best equipped 
hosiery inills in the world. The makers 
put their name and reputation back of 
every pair, and instruct all dealers to re- 
place any hose that are not satisfactory. 
When you buy Black Cat Hosiery you 
know absolutely what you are getting and 
who made the hose. 


Black Cat Hosiery 
For Boys and Girls, 
Men and Women 


Is unequaled in its neat appearance, its 
perfect fit and finish, its lasting dt irability. 
The highest quality of yarn, the fastest of 
dyes and workmen of highest skill make 
Black Cat Hosiery the most economical 
hosiery you can buy. 


Ask your dealer for Style No. 15 
for boys and for Style No. 10 
for Girls 


25c the pair 


Send us 25c. for a sample pair, stating 
size and whether style No. 15 or style No. 
10 is desired. For a fine dressy stocking 
of extra quality try style No. 40 for boys, 
or style No, 30 for girls. Write us for 
styles for men and women. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
900 Prairie Ave. Kenosha, Wis. 











By liberating oxygen, CALOX whitens the 
teeth, destroys the germs of decay and 
cleanses and sterilizes the whole mouth. 





Prevents development of infectious germs. 
Removes all odor from the breath. 
Keeps the tooth brush sweet and clean. 


In metal bottles with new patent top; operated 
by one hand. Price 25c 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘*The Care of the Teeth and Mouth,’ 
should be read by everyone. Sent free on request. 


MoKesson & Robbins, 90 Fulton St., N. Y. 








NEW Send 25c. for 
this 8 x 11 inches 
Ooze Leather (Tan, Red, 
Grey or Green) Panel, stamp- 
ed with Helleu Head ready 
to burn. Postage prepaid. 


CUT PRICES 


to introduce latest designs in 


PYROGRAPHY 
MATERIALS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
MUIR & CO.., 388 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 























HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 








HANDY 


HAT FASTENERS 


Our new design Sews or Pins 
to Hat. Holds the hat securely. 
25c. pair postpaid. Money back 
if dissatisfie 

Agents as every Lady wants 
them. Manufactured solely by 


PAIR MPG, 00., 511 2d St, Racine, Wis, 

















Big seller for | 


A GOOD DINNER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


Mr. CALLENDER (with idiotic solemnity, com- 
ing forward, centre): Canned things — or tinned, 
as you call them —are very useful in emergencies. 
You know you have to eat them sometimes when 
you can’t help yourself. Oh, yes, in emergencies 
tinned things are very useful — if you like ’em. 

Mr. KENNARD (laughing heartily): Ah, yes, 
yes, if you like them; if you like them, Warburton. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: Chauncey, don’t you think 
it would be nice out on the piazza while we’ re wait- 
ing for dinner? (Rises with graceful deliberate- 
ness; the others rise.) These spring twilights are 
so beautiful, and you can hear the tree-toads. 

Mr. CALLENDER (leading the way): Yes, you 
can hear the tree-toads. (7hey stand aside at the 
doorway to let Mrs. CALLENDER fass.) 

Mrs. CALLENDER (drawing back gracefully) 
If you’ll excuse me for just a minute ——! 

[ They bow and pas s out, 

Mrs. CALLENDER (dashing toward dining- 
room): Nelly, tell Catherine not to dish upa thing ! 
It’s no use, the gentlemen never eat anything canned. 


(Turns andwalks up and down agitatedly.) YVve 
got to think up something else. (Auter NELLY.) 
You must know of something I could do, Nelly. 
NELLY: The Warings, ma’am —— 
Mrs. CALLENDER: You told me you’d been 


there, and that everything they had was cooked for 
their own dinner. 

NELLY (knowingly): That’s just it, ma’am. 
They’ve got a roast of beef, and vegetables, and 
macaroni, and cottage pudding — just a plain, usual 
dinner, like —they’re late, like us, and only just 
now sitting down tothesoup. You can see it going 





in now through the window. (Points.) If you 
Mrs. CALLENDER: Well, well, say it! 
ot 


NELLY: Sure they’d loan you the whole dinner, 
ma'am, if you asked it. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (aghast): 

NELLY: You'd give the lend of it, ma’am. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (gasps): Well! Ill try it. 
(Dashes over to window, opens it, and calls): Mrs. 
Waring! JA/r.Waring! (70 NELLY): They won’t 
look! (NELLY dashes out and returns with a 
cane. Mrs. CALLENDER fakes it, and, leaning 
out, knocks on opposite glass.) Mrs. Waring! Mr, 
Waring! (Noise as of window going up.) 

Mrs. CALLENDER (waving frantically ): Don’t 
help any more of that soup! Wait till I ¢e// you! 
No, xo, don’t look like that; it isn’t poisoned! I 
don’t mean that — it’s all right, but I want it myself; 
I want your dinner. Oh, will you let us take it? 

Mr. WARING (from without, cautiously): My 
dear Mrs. Callender! Quiet yourself until I 

Mrs. CALLENDER: No, I’m wot crazy! I mean 
just what I say. My husband has brought home 
company, and we have only a canned dinner, and 
they can’t eat it because they’ve been in Africa — 
and, oh, I can’t explain. And it’s so important to 
treat them well, and—What? (Stofs to listen.) 
Oh, you dear thing, I knew you'd understand! 
(Listens.) Yes, we'll send you over just what we 
have in exchange. Céu/d I have your centrepiece 
too? (Listens.) We'll have to pass the things 
through the window; we can’t go around, for those 
men are on the piazza. (Listens.) Yes, we'll put 
them in the oven. Nelly, get Catherine, quick! 
(Exit NELLY.) I'll turn down the light for fear 
some one might seein. (7urns down light.) 
[Enter NELLY. She goes to window and takes 

soup-turcen handed in and carries it to the 

dining-room. Enter CATHERINE, who takes dish 
in same way. MRS. CALLENDER fakes plate of 
rolls, CATHERINE stumdles. 

Mrs. CALLENDER: S-s-h! 
the least noise. 

[Maip enters through window with 
WARING enters through window 
and pickle dish in either hand; he walks as tf on 
tight-rope. Matds pass notselessly back and forth. 
Mrs. CALLENDER (in a hoarse whisper at the 

window): I'll take the potatoes. (Starts off with 

them. Matin passes her with a large silver fernery, 

NELLY with pudding. MR. WARING enters labo- 

viously through window with a soast on a platter. 

Mrs. CALLENDER Sfands still in centre back, clasp- 

ing the dish of potatoes to her,and begins to laugh.) 

Mr. WARING: Take care; you'll drop that dish. 
(Interposes a dexterous arm, and balances the plat- 
ter in the other hand on the back of a chair.; Mrs. 
Callender, don’t sit down on the floor; get up. 
You'll have me laughing too if you don’t stop, and 
I’ve got to take this in and go back for plates. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (iz a strangling voice): We 
have plates — we have something. Oh, Mr. Waring, 
go and /eave me! (Relapses to a silting position 
on the floor, the dish of potatoes clasped to her.) 
I'll never be able to stand up. 


ox 


[Enter Mr. CALLENDER, peering in. 

Mr. CALLENDER (in an excited whisper ): 
what’s the matter? It’s infernally damp on the 
piazza. What on earth are you and Waring doing 
in here, Cynthia? I call that mean, having a good 
time in here and leaving me outside to do all the 
entertaining. Don’t you know that we’re waiting 
for dinner, and it’s nearly eight o’clock ? 

[Mr. WARING rocks and reels in laughter with his 
platter, which knocks up and down on the back of 
the chair. Mrs. CALLENDER sways backward and 
Sorward on the floor. MRr.CALLENDER assists her 
to her feet and offendedly takes up the dish of pota- 

| toes, while NELLY comes around back and takes 
| platter from Mr. WARING. MAID comes around 
back and disappears out of window. 

Mrs. CALLENDER (with a little moan, leaning 
against her husband, who still holds potatoes): 
Oh, Chauncey, don’t say a word; don’t ask me a 
thing; you a never in this world know all I’ve gone 
through in the last hour; you couldn't take it in. 
But I’ve got the dinner; your Englishmen are pro- 
vided for; your future is assured, and all that we 
have to do now is to go in and eat —and eat. 
[Votces heard from the hallway. 

theatrically and takes a running jump through the 

window with a gesture of farewell. NELLY runs 
in and takes potatoes from Mr. CALLENDER, who 
turns up light and assumes company expression. 

Mes. CALLENDER comes forward gracefully. 
[Enter MR. WARBURTON and MR. KENNARD 

MR. WARBURTON: We ventured to follow. 

NELLY (throwing open the portiéres to dining- 
room ): Dinner is served, ma’am. 

[Mr. WARBURTON offers his arm to MRS. CAL- 

LENDER, who takes it. 

Mr. KENNARD, MR. WARBURTON, MRs. CAL- 


What! Impossible! 





We mustn’t make 


dish. Mr. 
balancing olive 


Hello, 





| 
} 
LENDER, Mr. CALLENDER, NELLY in back- 
| ground, right. 
CURTAIN. 


Mr. WARING Starts 
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ARTISTIC 


best and latest styles. 
**Cosy Homes,”’ 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION $1.00. 
The largest book of house designs and 
oo published. Price $1.00, peat. 

hose who order this book wil 
no other smaller books. 


price 
you an idea of contents of larger book. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
109 N. 7th ARCHITECT St. Louis 


The Largest Architectural Office in the World 


HOMES 












require 
Contains the 
+ | smaller book 

Sc. will give 


























THIS MAINE CHOWDER 


differs from all others of the 
Atlantic Coast. Its delicious 
flavor is imparted by the small, clean, white- 
shell clams of Maine (best in the world), com- 
bined with a fine selection of other ingredients. 
A revelation in good things to eat: appetizing, 
nutritious and absolutely pure. Served on Pull- 
man Buffet Cars: used in thousands of American 
homes. Sold by leading grocers. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name. Sample can, 10c. . 
postpaid. Aeautiful Booklet free on request, 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
8 Franklin St., Portland, Maine 






















WHITELAW’'S 
Paper Blankets 


SANITARY, HEALTHFUL ,WARM 





(— , 


Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than wovlen 
and weigh only 8 ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, 
will not slip or rustle. Cost less than 
washing Blankets. They are an appli- 
cation of A Well-known Scientific Prin- 
ciple. Every bed should have one be- 
tween sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 
a dozen full size, or we will send three 
for sample, express paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co. 
HARTWELL, OHIO 
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A Positive Retief =D 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.’ Delightful after shav- 
(the original) ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. ON receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 









Get Mennen’s 











Transformations 

cover Gray and 

Streaked Hair, $8 

18-in. Switches 
50 














1 doz. Shell Hair 

P Pins Free with order ' ‘ 
Natural Wavy Pompadour, $3 Illustrated Catalog Free. 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th Floor, 162 State Street, CHICAGO 







The Dainty Little Cake 


A brilliant and lasting polish for 
the finger nails. No dust, pumice 
or grease. Guaranteed absolutely 

harmless. Especially adapted for tourists. 

TRIAL SIZE, 10c 

Write for free booklet,‘*Well Kept Nails,’ 

at Drug and Department Stores or the 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N.Y. | 































‘BOYS’ | 
NAMES WANTED 


The Star Monthly wants names 
and addresses of bright boys between 
12 and 20 years of age. We want to 
get them interested in our illustrated 
magazine for boys, which has a cir- 
culation of over 150,000 each issue. 
Every issue contains Fascinating 
Boy Stories, hazdsome illustrations, 
departments of Amateur Photography, 
Stamps, Coins, Curios, Puzzles, Jokes, 
Games, Physical Culture, etc., and each 
month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. If youare not a sub- 
scriber, and will send us FIVE boys’ names 
and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid for 6 
months in advance. Address 


Star Monthly, Oak Park, Ills. 
— 




















Patent Applied For 


f Copyright, 1904 


The NEW CARD GAME 


Greatest Hit in Years 
115 Cards Ivory Enameled 
50 Cents Everywhere or direct 
HOME GAME COMPANY, Chicago 














“*The Baby 


Loves it.” 






Baby’s Development 
is more symmetrical and stronger 
if first steps are taken with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Makes handsome, straight arms 
and legs; a flat back; broad 
shoulders; keeps child off 
the floor, clean, free from 


cold, safe, happy. In 
‘“Walker’’ baby can sit, 
stand, jump, walk; springs 


supporting its weight. Ad- 
Physicians endorse ‘‘Glascock’s’’—the standard. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. If he hasn't it, 
write us and you will be promptly supplied. 
GLascock Bros. MFG. Co., 627 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


justable. 





Wash-day means lots of hot 
water, lots of hard work for 
those housekeepers who still use 
the old-fashioned way of boiling 
or scalding the wash. 

No hot water needed with 
Fels-Naptha soap, no bad smells 
in the house, no labor with the 
wash-boiler. And the washing 
done in half the time. 

Easy directions on each 
wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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Floor Finish 
Like wax — but unlike it 








‘You Can’t Slip on Florsatin, Grandmamma.”’ 


LORSATIN, asthe name implies, 
KF is the Pearl of Floor Finishes. 

It produces the dull, satiny ef- 
fect of wax, without its dangerous 
slipperiness, and retains it for months 
and years with no more care than a 
rug or carpet demands. This unique 
effect, inherent in Florsatin, is 
obtained without the expense of 
rubbing, and has never before been 
achieved in a lasting finish. 

Added to beauty is its extreme 
durability, ease of application and 
great covering capacity. The re- 
sult is absolute satisfaction with a 
minimum of cost. May be applied 
to old as well as new floors. 


Send 10 cents for a wood panel 
showing the beautiful effect of the 
Florsatin finish and a copy of ‘* The 
Home Ideal,’”’ by Margaret Green- 
leaf, a 26-page, handsomely illus- 
trated book on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
22 Vesey Street 35 Dearborn Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Established 1865 
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Why feed Rats and Mice with so-called 
exterminators—Cakes and Pastes — ready 
prepared, catch-penny devices ? 

ROUGH ON RATS KILLS THEM. Because 
it IS a poison, all (95 per cent.) poison! 

Though a poison, safely used 30 years. Fools the 
Rats and Bugs but never disappoints or fools the 
buyer. Always does the work and does it right. 
Knocks a Bed Bug silly, puts Roaches and Ants out 
of business in a jifty. Unbeatable Rat exterminator. 


Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 15c, 25¢ 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. ; . 25¢ 
Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household. . 25¢ 
Rough on d Bugs (liquid) . ° . . 15¢, 25¢ 
Rough on Moth and Beetle, 2 Ib. cans, . 35¢ 


All at druggists, Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp. 
\ E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. } 




















ssecrwits|) KEITH [2 ees,. 
ARCHITECT | ARCHITECT WHY? 














The home you build expresses your personality. ‘7hrough its 
halls and porticos runs the story of your life.”” You want your 
home practical and a credit to you. We can save you money in 
securing its wise expenditure. 


That's a vital matter, too! 











No. 644 as built in lowa—Cost $6500. One of our 1000 Plans 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134 Catg.$1600 to $2000,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00}163 ‘‘ $2000 to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c|}144 “‘ $2500to $3000, 1.00 
72 Cottages,less than $800,50c|167 ‘‘ $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c/142 ‘‘ $4000 andup’d, 1.00 
114 “ $1200 to $1600, $1.00 | Double Houses, Flats, etc., 1.00 









OUR OWN OFFICE BLDG. —__ oe ae | 


THE KEITH CO., 905 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


? on Building, Decorating, and 
KEITH S MAGAZINE Pushing Beautifully illus- 
trated with Cuts of Modern Homes, Floor Plans, Interiors. Tells 
how to decorate, what to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 

Special 50c Offer—65 Model House Plans 
in 4 months’ trial sub., includes 3 late numbers, 7 copies in all, 50c. 
M. L. KEITH, Publisher, 704 Lum. Ex.,Minneapolis, Minn. 





| to asking favors of each other, as you know. 


THE SHARP EDGE OF 
KINDNESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


upon the many little exaggerated courtesies which 
the time and place permitted. They could have 
acted more comfortably and naturally had the rela- 
tion been one of avowed enmity. As it was they 
wore on one another continually. 

A note from Mrs. Webe inviting the Tarnyses to 
a dinner-party brought the matter toaclimax. ‘To 
Mrs. Tarnys the situation had already become intol- 
erable,and she felt sure that this invitation portended 
some decisive act on Mrs. Webe’s part. She did 
not answer the note but went that afternoon to call 
in person and endeavor to bring the affair toan end. 

Mrs. Webe came down to her immediately with 
her inscrutable smile masking her face. She kissed 
Mrs. Tarnys on the cheek. It was not a pretense 
at affability, for she, too, had been changed and 
tempered by the battle. 

** Mrs. Webe,’’ Mrs. Tarnys began, ‘‘I have 
come to ask you a favor. We have not been used 
This 


| is the first one I have ever asked of you, I believe, 


and I assure you that it shall bethe last. We have 


| kept up a relation that is strange between women, 





and it has been as embarrassing as strange. I don’t 
know how you feel about it, but to me it is intoler- 
able. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

‘* It is indeed,’’ Mrs. Webe replied. ‘‘ It would 
be absurd for me to say that I don’t know what you 
mean. Iam as sorry for it as you,I assure you. It 
is the harder for me to say so because I am greatly 
in your debt, Mrs. Tarnys. I owe you much.”’ 


or 


There was a pause. It was the first time in years 
when they had spoken frankly and honestly together. 
Mrs. Webe, however, was too wise a woman to at- 
tempt a reconciliation upon the strength of this 
evidence of sentiment. Instead, she said: 

‘* What is the favor you wish to ask of me? I’m 
sure there is nothing I can refuse.’’ She was calm, 
perfectly the mistress of herself and the situation. 
Not so Mrs. Tarnys, whose lip trembled and whose 


eyes shone with feeling. 


| with all this pretense. 


‘* This,’’ said Mrs. Tarnys: ‘‘ let us have done 
Believe me, Mrs. Webe, you 
have nothing to thank me for. You owe me noth- 
ing, nothing. We do not like each other; we never 
have liked each other. I can’t help admiring you, 
but I dislike you. AndI want to be honest. If 
we’re going to fight let’s fight fair.’’ 

Mrs. Webe smiled. ‘‘ I understand,” she said. 

The tears were already in Mrs. Tarnys’s eyes. 
‘*1’m glad you do,’’ she said. ‘‘ I don’t mind say- 
ing that I was afraid you would not. I was afraid 
you would keep up this duel of smiles and say some- 


| thing hypocritical about not understanding what I 


meant, and professing to be my friend.’’ She 


| looked up suddenly at Mrs. Webe and gazed search- 


| Tarnys. 


ingly at her. ‘* You’re not my friend, are you?’’ 
she asked falteringly. 

Mrs. Webe leaned toward her visitor, and touched 
her hand. ‘‘ I am sorry to say I’m not,”’’ she said. 

**You are a wonderful woman,’’ said Mrs. 
‘*T wish it had been different.’? She 
arose now, and continued, not daring to look at her 
hostess. ‘* Let us agree to be enemies then. Let us 
be free and leave each other alone. You have 
taught me much, Mrs. Webe; believe me, you have 
had your revenge if it was revenge you wanted. I 
am a different woman than I was before you showed 
me your favor. I can never be the woman I was 
again, I can never work underhandedly against you; 
but let me have back my self-respect and my inde- 
pendence. In pity leave me alone.’’ 


or 


Her self-control was so slight, her 


nervous 


| attempt to hold herself to her position was so evi- 





| 
| 





dent, that the words almost came to Mrs. Webe’s 
lips that might have effected an understanding 
between the two then and there. She had never 
seen Mrs. Tarnys off her guard before. She could 
never again think of her as actuated by petty spite 
orenvy. She wondered what was best todo. She 
decided, however, to go slowly and let the problem 
work itself out in Mrs. Tarnys’s soul. 

** Tt shall be as you say,’’ she assented; ‘‘ Lut you 
must surely see that not even the situation you pro- 
pose will be easy for me. When I said I was not 
your friend I did not say that I did not wish to be, 


| nor that it was you who prevented my being so. 


Even if either of these two reasons were true I could 
hardly offer you my friendship, in the circumstances. 
It is good of you to say that I owe you nothing, but 
I cannot quite believe it. You have spoken of 
revenge, Mrs. Tarnys; let us not call it that. 
Whatever satisfaction you may have received in 
doing what you did for Elliston you can never know 
how that kindness went home. It is astrange situ- 
ation indeed, but let us both be thankful that neither 
of us has been harmed by it.’’ 

The mention of her son’s name had made Mrs. 
Webe’s eyes fill also. She walked to the fireplace 
and gazed at the flames, her back to her visitor. 

Mrs. Tarnys came up and held out her hand. 
** Let us shake hands on it then,’’ she said. ‘* You 
will forgive me if I do not come to the dinner?” 

‘* T shalt be very sorry,’’ said Mrs. Webe; ** we’re 
leaving town the first of the month. It is likely to 
be the last chance I shall have to see you. Mr. 
Webe will be especially disappointed. 
stand he knows nothing of our relations, and he feels 
under special obligation to Mr. Tarnys.”’ 

Mrs. Tarnys noticed the tears in her hostess’s 
eyes. ‘* We will come if you say so,’’ she said. 

‘* It would be kind to do so,’’ Mrs. Webe replied. 


or 
A week elapsed without further communication 
between the two women, but those days brought 
a climacteric to Mrs. Tarnys’s life. Emotional 
though she was, she was not one to remain un- 


changed by such a violent feeling as she had experi- | 


enced. She had been stirred to the depths. She 


had met a woman morally greater than herself, and | 


had recognized the superiority. She had hated her, 
envied her, imitated her in turn, and her impulses, 


transmuted by these successive refinements, sought | 


a higher level yet. Once started she could not stop. 


The day before the dinner-party Mrs. Webe | 


received a package with this note : 


| ** My dear Mrs. Webe: 


“The little gift I send with this note I have taken 
great pleasure in making for your birthday. I think 
you will understand why I send it and all I feel. I 
shall know when | see you to-morrow, 

“KATHRYN TARNYS.”’ 

In the package was a small leather traveling 
work-box, exquisitely stitched and fitted. 

Mrs. Webe understood. 


You under- | 
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USNSTIOR 


/ / ed MAN THITHEICHARAGTER: 
WO MAN ies 


Cy . 


The Honest Merit 


of any shoe is found in two things—mate- 
rial and workmanship—the world’s largest 
manufacturer commands the best of each. 


The style of shoe illustrated (No. 406) is a fine, black, 
vici kid, with dull mat top and patent leather tip. Has 
flexible, welted sole with medium ‘‘extension’’ edge and 
fashionable, military walking heel. The American Lady 
shoe is sold by over 15,000 dealers. 


“ SHOELIGHT,” for Women 


The latest styles of women’s footwear are illustrated and described 
in a beautiful booklet, which also contains five exquisite pictures, 
by a leading artist, showing the latest imported gowns for five 
different occasions. Sent /vee to any address. 






















To protect the shoe-buying public from deception and to afford an easy, yet 
inconspicuous, means of identification, all Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
have been marked with a small diamond — slightly raised on the 
face of each eyelet. 
When buying shoes, if you wish to feel assured that the eyelets will 
always look new, never change color, and will never 
turn brassy no matter how long or under what 
conditions the shoes be worn, or what price you 
paid for them, find the diamond 

—> on the eyelet. 

This is a small item but an important 
one particularly as the retail shoe price 
is not changed by it. You can afford the 
best when it costs you nothing extra. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


~, = 


Pree 





Samples that will show you the Diamond and a 
booklet telling how they are made, mailed free. 














SAVE THIRD 


BY BUYING OF THE MAKERS 


We are actual manufacturers — not a commission house. 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated 
catalogue shows a greater assortment of carriages and 
harness than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








No worry for mother if baby is left in an Ideal Accident-Proof Crib. 
High sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven wire springs, patented 
rail fastener (on our cribs only)— guaranteed not to break. Different 
styles and prices. Enamelled white or colors. Write for booklet, “A 
Mother’s Invention,’’ sent free with name of dealer who sells the cribs. 


105 Broad Street, Utica, N. ¥. 
Foster Bros. Mig. Co., 1404 N. 16th Street, St Louis, Mo, 
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ACCIDENT 
PROOF 



























SNEAK THIEVES FOILED SET OUR LOCK 


No more Windows opened by Thieves. You can raise or 
lower your window to any desired height for air, with perfect 
safety. We defy anyone to open a window from the outside 
after our lock is set. $1.00 per dozen. Send for sample 


DO 


ow STAMMER 















lock, 15 cts. tn ciehatie Hon. John Wanamaker endorses The Philadel- 
HOLLAND SAFETY AGENTS — phia Institute for Stammerers —- the pioneer stam- 
LOCK COMPANY W A N = E D — | new mering school. 20th year. 80-pa ge book free. 
c nne ad 
Dept. G lower ing. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, President and Founder 
window 


P.O. Box 1862, Boston, Mass. 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia 


runs in. 

















Lid de) s Ge Che 


WE HAVE A PLAN by which we are 
supplying hundreds of fastidious fami- 
lies with fresh laid eggs delivered at the 
door at little:more than the cost of stale, 
cold storage eggs. You don't know how 

can be until you have used 
RAND EGGS” fresh from 


Hand woven from palm fibre by the Indians 
in the interior of Mexico. 8in. high, strong, 
beautifully colored, useful and ornamental. 
Warranted genuine, Sold in curio stores at 
$1.00. We send it prepaid for 25c. to adver- 
tise our large collection of Indian goods, 
Pueblo rugs and Mexican drawn work at 
low prices. Catalog free. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept.63B Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


INDIAN PALM BASKET 25c 


delicious eg 
“ CLOVER 
healthy, fov fed fowls. Booklet and plan 
Fre. CLOVER BRAND EGG CO. 
24 Clover 8t., Ioniz 
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IVERSAL 


FOOD CHOPPER 


Otte. does 
away 

with | 
the drudg- 
ery of the 
chopping | 
\) bowl, chops all | 
' kinds of food, | 
\ coarse or fine 
b \ as wanted, 
rapidly and 
easily 


| 
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“1 couldn't 
keep 
house 


without it.” 


Send ie Cook Book k No. 4, Pies 
Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 


Made by 
landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn 








Wilson Eyre, Fr., Arci't, Phila 


Intend to Build? 


It will pay you to send a postal card for 
samples of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


on wood, showing exactly how the beautiful 
moss-greens, bark-browns, weather-grays, 
etc., look when applied. They are much 
che aper than paint, and their soft, velvety 
coloring effects far handsomer. ‘The only 
stains made of Creosote, “the best wood 
preservative known.” 


SAMUEL CABOT, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points. 


5/90 











fe OUNTAIN SYRINGE 


Prepaid to your address, $1.00 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


5 Hard Rubber Pipes — Handsome Hardwood Case. 





This is exceptional value. We make the offer in order to get 
our large, illustrated catalog of RUBBER GOODS into 
your home. We save you one-Aad/ on everything you buy 
of us. We guarantee every piece we sell -—Water Bottles, 
Fountain and Spray Syringes, Rubber Gloves, Sponges, 
Brushes, Elastic Stockings, mechanical goods—in fact 
IF IT’S MADE OF RUBBER WE HAVE IT 
Write today for our Large, Free Catalog and 
Our Money Back Proposition. 


di i be . X, Erie, Pa. 
‘O) India Rubber Specialty Co., Dept. X, Erie, Pa 

















GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard Bred Poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suita!le for framing, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock 
and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, 


This book only 10 cents. BH. GREIDER REEEMS, PA. 
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\YOU ARE INTERESTED IN FINE PICTURES FOR R | 
(FRAMING OR COPYING:SEND A TWO CENT STAMP | 
FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS OIL PAINTINGS AND 
WATER COLORS U. 5. ILLUSTRATING WORKS 


ROCKFORD IRL. ORPT EC) 











A SPARTAN MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


father and mother were waiting, and into his heart 
came the desire to test ** Johnny Smoker’s ”’ cour 
age. With insolent slowness he led the way past 
the groups of his elders, on into the schoolroom, 
followed by twenty-five or thirty Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. Some of the men were armed and all 
were stern. The women’s faces were both sour and 
sad. It was plain that something beside brute force 
must be employed in dealing with the situation. 
Seger knew these people. Turning suddenly to 
Tomacham he asked: 

** My friend, what do you send your children to 
school for ?’’ 

Taken by surprise the chief hesitated. ‘* To learn 
to read and write and speak like the whiteman.”’ 

** What do you think I am here for ?”’ 

** To show our children the way,” he reluctantly 
answered. ‘* But not to punish them.’’ 

Seger was addressing the women through the 
chief. ‘' Do youthink I can teach your children it 
they are out shooting birds ?’’ 

** No, I do not think so.”’ 

** Do you think it would be honest if I took pay 
for teaching your children and let them run to camp 
all the time ?”’ 

** No, I think it is necessary that the children be 
kept in school — but you must not whip them.”’ 

Seger faced Unko. ‘* What kind of a person do 
you want to have teach your children —a liar? ”’ 

** No, a liar is bad for them.’’ 

Unko saw the drift of Seger’s remarks, and he 
moved about uneasily, the butt of his pistol showing 
from beneath his blanket. 


oor 


Seger then said in a loud voice, ‘‘I am nota 
liar!’’? and repeated this in signs. ‘I told your 
children I would whip them if they did not obey 
me, and now Iam going to do it! You know me; 
I do not say ‘1 am your friend,’ and then work evil 
to your children. Jack, come here!’’ A little boy 
rose slowly and came and stood beside his teacher, 
who went on: ‘f This isan orphan. He was dying 
in his grandmother’s teepee when I went to him. I 
took him —I nursed him—TI sat by his bed many 
nights when you were asleep. Jennie,’ he called 
again, ‘* you come to me!’’ A shy little girl with 
scarred face tiptoed to her beloved teacher. ‘* This 
one came to me so covered with sores that she was 


terrible to see. I washed her—she was almost 
blind. I made her see. 1 have done these things 
many times. There is notachild here that has not 


been helped by me. IT amnot boasting — this is my 
duty, it is the work the Great Father has told me to 
do, Itismy work also to make your children obey 
me. Iam the friend of all redmen. I have eaten 
in your lodges. I have been in council with you. 
Iam not a liar. It is my duty to whip disobedient 
children, and Iwill doit. Atokan, come up here! ”’ 

The boy rose and came forward, a smoldering 
fire in his black eyes. As Seger laid a hand on his 
shoulder and took up his whip Wahiah uttered a 
shuddering moan. A sinister stir went through the 
room. The whiteman’s dominion was about to be 
put to the final test. In Wahiah’s heart a mighty 
struggle was in progress. Love and pride in her 
son demanded that she put an end to the whipping, 
but her sense of justice, her love for Seger and 
her conviction that the boy was wrong kept her fixed 
and silent though her lips quivered and the tears 
ran down her face. ‘Tomacham’s broad _ breast 
he aved with passion, but he, too, remained silent. 

‘ Will you obey me asked the master. 

Receiving no answer he took firm hold of 
Atokan’s collar and addressed the spectators. 
‘* Little Unko is younger than Atokan. He was 
led away by him. 1 will therefore give both whip- 
pings to Atokan,’’ and he brought the hissing withe 
down over the boy’s shoulders. Again a moan of 
involuntary protest went through the room. Never 
before had a whiteman struck a Cheyenne child and 
remained unpunished tor his temerity—and no 
other man, not even the agent himself, could have 
struck that blow and = survived the wrath of 
Tomacham. 

Atokan seized the lapel of his coat in his teeth, 
and bit hard in order to stifle any moan of pain the 
sting of the whip might wring from him, His was 
the heart of a warrior, tor though the whip fell hiss- 
ing with speed he uttered no cry, and when the rod 
was worn to a fragment he remained silent as a 
statue, refusing to answer a single word. 

Seger, convinced that the punishment was a fail- 
ure unless it conquered the culprit, caught up 
another willow withe and wore it out upon him to 
no effect — for casting a glance at the pieces lying 
on the floor the boy’s lips curled in a smile of dis- 
dain as if to say: ‘‘ 1 ama warrior; I do not cry!”’ 

oor 

Realizing his failure Seger caught him with a 
wrestler’s twist, threw him across his knee and beat 
him with the flat of his hand. The suddenness of 
this attack — the shame of the attitude, added to the 
pain he was already suffering, broke the boy’s proud 
spirit. He burst into loud lamentation, dropped 
to the floor, and lay in a heap sobbing like a child. 

Straightening up, the teacher looked about him 
—expecting to meet a roused and ready group of 
warriors. Every woman and all the children were 
wildly moaning and sobbing. The men with stern 
and sorrowful faces were struggling in silence to 
keep back the tears. The resolute little whiteman 
had conquered by his logic, his justice, his bravery. 

** Atokan, will you obey me?’”’ he asked. 

** Yes, sir,’ the boy answered — his spirit broken. 

Turning to the mother Seger very gently said: 
‘*T do not like to do this, Wahiah; it hurts my 
heart as it does yours, but it was necessary. 
Tomacham, once I was a soldier — like you. Iwas 
taught to obey. You may kill me for this, but the 
Great Father at Washington will say, ‘ Miokany 
died doing his duty.’ 1 know how hard it is for 
you to plowand reap and do as the whiteman does, 
but it must be done or you will die. Your children 
can do nothing till they learn to speak the tongue — 
Iam here to do that work. The children must stay 
in school. They must obey me. I do not whip 
good children who obey — only those who are bad. 
Now you old people go home and think over what I 
have said, and we will return to our lessons.”’ 

Then a wonderful, an incredible, thing happened! 
Tomacham rose and took Seger’s hand and shook 
it silently in token of conviction. But Wahiah, 
the mother of Atokan, with tears still streaming 
down her cheeks, pressed the teacher’s hand in both 
of hers and looked into his face as if to speak, but 
could not: then snatching her son’s symbols of 
freedom, his bow and arrows, she broke them over 
her knee and stamped on the fragments in the face 
of all the school. ‘*‘ Obey Miokany,’’ she com- 
manded with Spartan vigor, and turning swiftly 
went out, followed by the sad and silent chieftain. 
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\NQUND VENEER 


SANITARY DUSTING 
WITH LIQUID VENEER 








postpaid to anyone sending us 
Free Sample Bottle their dealer’s name and address. 





What Is It? 


\ ELL, just try dusting a room 

with a cloth moistened with it 
and see the magnificent, cabinet gloss 
it will leave on every piece of W ood- 
work and Furniture it touches. 


It’s just wonderful, making a room 
look like brand new by instantly 
removing scratches, stains and fly 
specks, besides leaving it in a con- 
dition of sanitary purity, sweetness 
and cleanliness that fortifies your 
family against disease. 

Ordinary dusting only scatters the 
dust and dulls your woodwork. 


Liquid Veneer 


¢ arries away the dust, acts as a sur 
face food, builds up the original finish 
and adds more gloss than ever. 
It’s not work, but a pleasure, be- 
cause of the brilliant results instantly 
poe mh ed. Your little girl can easily 
apply LIQUID VENEER. 


House Cleaning 
is easy when using LIQUID VENEER. 


If regularly use ed for dusting, future 
house cleaning is unnecessary. 50- 
cent bottle covers large surface. Sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 








“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS” 


Your Choice 


Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality known to be the best 
made, if y« ask vr dealer 
for wares camped with the trace- 
mark— 


“IGA7 ROGERS BROS: 


Not alone Spoons, but Forks, Knives, 
and a great variety of Fancy ser 
ing pieces can be supplied to match 
Kemember the complete stamp 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Our New Catalogue ‘‘ B-28"" con 
tains all the latest styles, inclu 
ding the Vintage pattern. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
iInternational Silver 
Co., Successor.) 
MERIDEN 
CONN. 


ALSO 
HAMILTON 
CANADA. 


Ask for 
Meriden Silver 
Polish 












(Corn Razor Ready for Use.) 


Star Safety Corn Razor 


Manufactured by Kampfe Bros. (manufacturers of the original and 
only Safety Kazor of merit) 
BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST 
No skill required in using this corn razor. It is SIMPLE, SAFE 
and SURE, and will do its work quickly, relieving the suttferer at 
once. The directions which are sent with every Safety Corn Razor 
give clear instructions as to its use. Please note illustrations care- 
fully They will give yousome idea of this wonderful invention, 
whi h will absolutely remove ANY CORN, no matter how hard it 
may be, without cutting the foot 
Price, $1.00, Full descriptive circular 


mailed on request. 


KAMPFE Sans... 8-12 Reade St., New York 










Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 


MACBETH'’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Can You Draw This ? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessous by mail, at home, 
miay qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 















SALT 
MACKEREL 


Thick, tender, juicy fish. 


GEORGES CODFISH 
The world’s best, large, white, thrifty 
fish. CANNED FRESH LOBSTERS, 
CRABS, SHRIMP, CLAMS, SAL- 

MON, OYSTERS, ETC., packed 
to preserve their natural pen 
| Allhigh-grade, nothing secor 
\ I sell direct to the CONSUMER « an ad 
pay all express or freight charges. 
Goods sent on approval for « ash « r 
credit to responsible parties 
You take no risk. Send for de- 
scriptive price list. 

FRANK E. DAVIS 

93 Rogers St., Gloucester, Mass. 




















ess) No safety pins 


nor rubber necessary 
if you use the 


Imperial Pinless Diaper. 


Perfectly protects baby from colds and 
keeps his clothing clean. 

Made of antiseptic bird's-eye. Has 
thickness (7 fold) at needed places, but 
is not bulky. Draw strings around 
waist and legs and button holes to attach 
to waist. Sanitary, comfortable, neat, 
easily adjusted. Protects nurse as well 
as child. Saves laundry. Can't fall 
off; fits perfectly. Sold by dealers or 
by mail. 3 for $1.00. Give age or 
waist measure. 

Yen can get your money back— 
write for particulars, and booklet. No 
canvassing nor selling. 


IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
100 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa, 






Patented 1903 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 











the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


759 GOOD RESULTS 


To be absolutely sure about it use the 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS & BROODERS 
If the eggs are right, you can’t make a 
mistake. Just follow instructions —the 
Reliable wil! do the rest. Our 20th Cen- 
tuny Rectang Bost. mailed for 10c, tells all al out it and other things 
u should know. We have 115 yards of tho rough!red poultry. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-67, Quincy, Ill. 








positively prevented by “3-in- 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample. G. W. Cole 
| Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 


Latest Invention for Infants 


Baby’s health and development 
secured. Mother relieved. No nurse re- 
quired. 


Dr. Martin’s 
Infant Exerciser 


Baby amuses itself by the hour in 
» perfect safety. Endorsed by physi- 
cians and nurses. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money refunded. 
Write for our unique booklet, FREE. 
Lady Agents Wanted 
Dr. MARTIN'S INFANT EXERCISER CO. 
70 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


Stern & 
Saalberg Co 
M’f'rs. N.Y. 


Clever 
Booklet Free! 
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This illustration has been reproduced from the front 
cover of “THe LEADING AMERICAN SEED CatTa- 
Locuek.” The last page cover in nine colors shows 
the finest New Giant-flowered Pansies for 1905. The 
CoLOKED PLATES, painted at our Fordhook Farms, 
also in nine colors, show the Choicest Tomatoes, New 
Parsley and Garden Peas ; the most beautiful Novel- 
ties in Flowers, including an Unique New Nasturtium 
and  Surpassingly Superb” New Sweet Peas, for 
which we are recognized Aeadquarters. Hundreds of 
illustrations from nature, besides new photogravures 
of views on our Farms and in our City Warehouses, 
make clear the accurate descriptions and our unequi ilbe d 
facilities for the care ful conduct of éhe wor/a’s largest 
mail-order seed-trade, 


This elegant book of 178 pages is 
FRE 4 mailed FREE to all who intend to 

try Burpee’s “Seeds That Grow”! 
To others the price is fen cents, which is less than cost 
per copy. If you have a garden, . Smee ecard will 
bring a copy by return mail, Ce have some re 
markable novelties for 1905, which “will delight all 
progressive planters. (2 If desired you can remit, 
with your application, 25 cents for Eight Elegant 
Vew Srveet Peas, Five Finest New Nasturtiums, or 
FiehtBrilliantAnnuual Flowers, (2@" More than half a 
million planters already have BURPEE’s CATALOGUES 
roR 1905, You should have one,— write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA 











Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side,each a different color? If so, you know that the effect 
ischarming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels 

beauty and true to color? If not, you have not seen the best 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cents mail 5 
kts. Giant Pansies, Snow White, Coal Black, Car- 
dinal Red, Pure Yellow, Azure Blue; also 

I Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cents, 
White, Pink, Scarlet, Blue, Yellow ; also 

Five VPkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 Cents, Scarlet, White, Pink, Red and Striped 


OR ALL 15 PKTS. FOR 25 CENTS 
Our Catalogue for 1905 — Greatest Book of Flower 


nd Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits. 148 
pages, 500 illustrations, many plates —will be mailed 
Free, Scores of Great Novelties 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








| Americas Beauty Roses—From May to October 
For the Price of One Florist’s Bouquet | 


if you grow them yourself —in your own gar 
den. Youcandoit. Our free art booklet “The 
American Beauty Rose,” tells how. Worth a 
good deal to the amateur gardener. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 900 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


World's largest growers of American Beauty Rose 


{y , FROM » 
KENTUCKY 
Far excels 
other grasses for large 


or small plats, Parks or Golf Links. 
Forms a thick and durable velvety green lawn in 
six weeks from sowing. Awarded Gold Medal St. Louis, 1904. 
Endorsed by Landscape Gardeners from Canada to the Gulf. 
SPECIAL E We will send “Blue Ribbon" Ever- 
green Lawn Grass Seed postpaid, 
Pint 15c. Quart 25c. 4 quarts 90¢c. Quart sows 250 square 
feet. By Express or Freight, Peck (5 Ibs.) $1.25. Buslel 
(20 Ibs.) $4.00. 5 Bushels $17.50. Sow 3 bus. per acre. 
“Success with Lawns,” our valuable book on the mak- 
ing and maintenance of Lawns, sent free. Write for it today. 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, ay. | 


Good agents wanted — liberal commissions 


FREE 


Our beautiful, large, 164- 
page Illustrated Catalog of 
“IDEAL” SEEDS, PLANTS, ETC. 


and a nice plant of the popular 


vat: ORANGE 


onan. 
A you ey send us the names and 
addresses of 6 ladies who buy Seeds 
and Plants, and 6 cents to pay postage. 
Orange easily grown and will bear beautiful fragrant flowers 
and luscious fruit. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Address, L. TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 41, Calla, Ohio 
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** Yes,’’ whispered the blind one. 

Then fell a long pause in which three minds trav- 
eled back to that beautiful old time and lived its 
happiness over again. 

** It is very funny — what the blind can do if they 
like. Sis would darn the stockings, nurse the 
babies, teach them their lessons, tie Hiliary’s stock 
better than he could, or I, feel in his pocket to see 
whether he had always a handkerchief, do every- 
thing for hitn—and let me go gadding! It was the 
very luckiest thing for Hiliary that she never mar- 
ried. For it took both of us to be a wife to him — 
and sis was more than her share of her! 

** And,” ended the frail one, ‘* we are very thank- 
ful — for we have had everything we wanted. Only, 
when Hiliary died my heart would have broken 
except for sis, for you know sis is brave, oh, sis is 
very brave — braver than I.’’ 

** Ves,’’ I echoed, ‘‘ sis is very brave — braver 
than you!’’ 

I looked at the blind one; and I am sure that 
she knew what I was thinking. Her face was still 
turned to her plate. But high on the cheeks a flush 
mounted, as I looked, which might be guilt ~or 
something else! And I fancied a tear under each 
eyelid which she dare not shed nor wipe away! 
Poor sis! 

And the face of the other one was flushed, too. 
But I knew very certainly that meant joy. For 
her beautiful dark eyes looked straightly and hap- 
pily into mine. Yet—there were tears there, too! 

And so you see that that saying of the dear old 
lady is once more proven true. People cry for joy. 

I reached across the table, scattering the teacups 
as I went, and took a hand of each. 

‘* A beautiful story,’ I said. 

‘*Tt is the first time,’’ said she happily who had 
told it so badly. ‘‘I didn’t think I could tell a 
story. But somehow I was just carried along.”’ 

** It shall never be told again,’’ I said, ‘* unless 
you permit it.” 

But I pressed the hand of the blind one, slowly, 
gently, until her head drooped a little further and 
she responded: 

** Not until we are both dead.’’ 


er 


I have kept the faith. They are both dead. 

And I will not put into printed words the thoughts 
of my mind. I will not spoil the story of the dear 
old ladies by making it orderly and conventional. 
For fifty years the frail one had believed in the 
mystery of it—had even seen God in it. A mir- 
acle! How unquestioning was faith then! How 
simple was she! 

But I may tell you what I see, here, as I write! 

First, that other one. with sudden understanding 
turning the coin, like an accomplished palmist! 
Then again, stealing down the stairs in her white 
night garments, after her sister, and hearing that 
prayer of agony —then back — for that money — all 
prepared— because of the earlier prayers — but 
halting — then, finally, to bed, like a wraith, having 
made the supreme sacrifice of her small life. 

And I can see her the next day, swearing that 
prim-faced old banker, in his dusty office, to eternal 
silence and untruth — an oath he kept with faith. 

I wish I might sof see her putting aside forever 
that trousseau—the wedding journey —the little 
hoard. For these meant that she had been save of 
Hiliary. And, perhaps, that she and her sister 
were afterward to part for ex wedded happiness. 
Was it not best as it happened? 

And those sobs —I do not like to hear them — 
so terrible as to deprive her of her sight. The 
while she had to think of “‘Aem in the light and she 
forever in the dark. And alone! Alone! But it 
is good to know — is it not ?—that they truly lived 
happy ever after—that the end of all was joy. 
That she lived with him she loved and who loved 
her all the rest of his life ~in the sound of his voice 
— in the touch of his hands—in all the gentleness 
of him—all the more intimately in that she was 
blind. For she might touch him then as she pleased 
—and it was his duty to protect her — sometimes 
he might kiss her. lor you willremember that the 
other one did not mind. And that those were 
greater times for kissing than these. 

And do you think that she darned even his 
stockings — something that touched his living body 
— without leaving onthema kiss ora caress? I do 
not. And wasn’t it splendid to live in the only 
happiness there was for her — or ever could be — 
by reason of that one great sacrifice? That she 
might rear his children, who was to be mother to 
none! That she might be almost a wife to him— 
who was to be wife tonoone! That she was to have 
the very comradeship her soul desired because she 
was blind — not otherwise! 

And, best and greatest and sweetest of all, that 
she for whom it all was — the sorrow —the penance 
— the sacrifice — would never know till she should 
reach that Heaven where her knowledge would only 
be blotted out by the greater joy it would bring ~— 
there, where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, but where the Lamb is the one bride- 
groom! 


sé 


VIII—WHAT MAY BE SEEN ON A 
DOORSTEP 


HEN the last cne — the frail one — died the tea- 

pots weresenttomeinthecity. (Had they, do 
you think, known of my covetousness all the while ?) 
The one is wrapped in some soft, old, yellowed 
tissue which might have been with the trousseau. 
It smells faintly of dead rose-leaves. The little 
crack is neatly filled with fresh putty. Two of the 
worst chippings have been carefully built up and 
modeled with the same material. The other is 
resplendent in its original cotton wool and rests in 
its box. 

Only a little while ago I was passing a man’s 
back door. On the step was a patent teapot. It 
was not splendid, but like a person in evil circum- 
stances. And I am sorry to say that I was glad — 
as I ought zof to be in the case of a Jerson in evil 
circumstances. He was pressing upon an air piston 
and expelling kerosene to fill a lamp. 

I stopped, and smiled, and said: 

oe Raereeat’*” 

*** Eureka !’’’ he echoed, smiling also. 

It seems good — for kerosene,’’ I said. 
‘It is very good — for kerosene,’’ he replied. 

‘* But not for dear old ladies,” I thought, as I 
passed on. 

And so I tell this little story — or the old ladies 
do — because I wish that no one may ever buya 
new teapot for old ladies. They may have an old 
one withastory. But in caseany one unthinkingly 
should I have provided a better use for it —or the 
man on his back duorstep has. I have always 
wished that I had met him earlier. 
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32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT MIAY’S FLOWER 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to consumers exclusively 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination and approval, guarantee- | 








ing safe delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
style, quality an 1 price. We 

make 200 styles of vehicles 

and 65 | 


styles of 
harness. 


~~ —— A 


No. 712—Cut-Under Bike Gear Drivin 
with 14% inch cushion tires Price $68. 00." 


As good as sells for $30.00 more 














Fine Canopy Top Surrey. Price $102.50. 
As good as sells for §40.00 more. 


g is FREE, Send for it. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


DREER’S 


1905 
Garden Book 


— is the largest and most complete seed, bulb and plant 
catalogue ever issued. Contains 224 pages. Shows 
hundreds of reproductions of flowers and vegetables 
from photographs taken from nature. Also six magnifi- 
cent full page illustrations in natural colors. But it is 
more than a catalog; it 


Tells How 


and when to sow and cultivate beautiful flowers and 
toothsome vegetables. Replete with information about 
the care and management of the garden. Practical 
directions that insure success. Do not fail to secure a 
copy of this book. Mailed to all our customers without 
request. Sent to any one on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps, which amount may be deducted from your first 
order. Send to-day, and please mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Our large catal 














We are growers of ‘‘ The Best 
Roses in America."” To get ac- 
quainted with Flower-lovers every- 
where, we make this special offer: 43 flowers 
worth $1.25, as named below; a check worth 
25¢ on first $1 orcler; and our New illustrated Floral Guide 
about Roses and 400 other choice flowers, all postpaid, 30c. 
20 Pkts. Seeds 
— ———— 1 pkt. each 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 col's Giant Verbena, mixed 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed Umbrella Plant 
Diamond Flower Double Chinese Pink 
Heliotrope, mixed California Sweet Peas 
Carnation Marguerite Washington Weeping Palm 
Forget-me-not ** Victoria’ Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye Japan Morning Glory 
Poppy “American Flag" Petunia Hybrid 
Phlox Druinmondii Roses, New Climbing 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed Lovely Butterfly Flower 
23 Bulbs 
1 New Begonia ‘‘ Splendens"’; 1 Summer Flowering Hya- 
cinth; 1 Double Pearl Tuberose; 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus; 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis; 2 ‘* Fair Maids of France’’; 
2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines; 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies —1 Pink; 1 ‘* Novelty.” 


ex Prize, \World’s| THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904 Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 51 years test, 1000 acres, 
40 in hardy roses, 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gerani- 
ums, Everblooming Roses and 
other things too numerous to men- 
tion, Seeds, Plants, Koses, etc., by 

mail postpaid, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, larger by 
express or freight. Elegant 168 
page catalogue free. Send for it 
and see what values we give for 
a little money, a number of col- 
lections of Seeds, Plants, Trees, 
etc., offered cheap, which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 36, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 

















You save three costs by using 
Fels-Naptha soap on wash-day. 


| You save coal—that’s 
| something. 
You save rubbing and 


wearing out the clothes — that’s 
a good deal. 

3. You save strength and 
time and you miss a lot of back- 
ache. No one can tell how much 
that is worth. What do you 
think ? 


Fels-Naptha 





Philadelphia 


Northern Grown 
Seeds and Plants 





GARDENS 


AN OLD TIME GARDEN FOR 25 CENTS 


Bachelor Buttons Mignonette Sweet Pea Zinnias 
Sweet William Nasturtium Stocks Pansy 
English Daisies Sweet Alyssum Phlox Pinks 


Special—i packet each of the above 12 varieties for 250; 
regular price, a 00. 





A FORMAL GARDEN FOR $1.00 


All beds 4 x 6, and sufficient seed sent to plant same 


A Bed of Pansies . ‘ om : ° . - ® 
Mignonette with border of Blue Lobelia 25 
* Heliotrope with border of Sweet Alyssum . _— 
* Gaillardia with border of Dwarf Nasturtium . & 
Oriental Poppies with border of Candytuft . 25 

Semple's Bran ane Asters with border of E nglish 

Daisies . — 

30 foot Hedge of Sweet Peas. , . ene 
Special —the above 7 beds, $1, 00; r regular price . $2.00 


FLOWERS FOR AN ENGLISH GARDEN, $3.00 
All wane | Perennial Plants 


Roses, 8 varieties . $ 75 Golden Glow, 12 plants. . 1.00 
Peonies, 4 varieties 75 Iris, New Germ: an, 8 plants, 75 
Phlox, 8 varieties . . 75 Hollyhocks, 8 paem, 4 va- 
Dahlias, 4 varieties . . 50 rieties . 75 
The ae for $3.00; he “rer ae ro 25 


Any portion of above collection sent at prices quoted postpaid. 
With every order we will mail Free our handsome catalogue of 
seeds, plants, trees, etc., containing floral hints, together with 
several separate designs for beds. Write 


L.L.MAY & CO.,ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Ps 
ie Ay 4 © Write for our catalog 
ese,» | “ Plants and Plans for 
y De Beautiful Surroundings ” 


Full of invaluable information, illus- 
C en 





trations of flowers and beautiful 
i 
“hs. and modest make its surroundings 
sal Si 
them tastefully planned, artistic, 
“Landscape Gardening for Amateurs” 


lawns. Our experience at your 

>») service free. If your home is small 

charming and attractive ; or, if you 

possess spacious grounds have 

and a delight to cultured tastes. ‘This catalog is free. 
We also publish 

containing 64 pages beautifully illustrated and neces- 

sary information for laying out in an attractive and 


artistic wa Home grounds, also School, Univer- 
sity, Sanitarium and Factory grounds It is an 


excellent guide and book of reference for those in- 
terested in beautiful surroundings 


Mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00 
Wagner Park Conservatories, Dept. 65, Sidney, Ohio 














Lawn Fence 





Cheap as wood — We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. C0., No. 901 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute, Ind, 


“You plant good 
seed if you buy 
of Miss White.”’ 


Sent Free, my dainty catalogue of the choicest and rarest of 
beautiful flowers. If you enclose 6c. and addresses of two other 
flower lovers, 1 will send’ you also my Surprise Packet (500 seeds 
of 20 choice annuals, mixed) and certificate for my 5th Annual 
Prize Contest for flowers grown from it. First prize, $50.00. 
Catalogue gives particulars. rite me — do it now. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3010 Aldrich Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A COPY OF Vicks 1905 


Garden and Floral Guide 
Mailed FREE on Request 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 245 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
pages, with many fine colored plates of 
fowls true to life. It tells all about chickens, 
their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and liow to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
— It’s really an encyclopedia of chicken- 


m. Youneedit. Price only 15c. 
c. Cc. SHOEMAKER, Box 858, FREEPORT, ILL. 


“MONEY in POULTRY.” 


Our new 84-pp. book tells how to make it; also 
how to feed, breed, grow and market poultry for 
best results ; plans for houses and useful informa- 
tion. Illustrates and describes the largest pure- 
bred poultry farm in the world. Tells about our 25 
leading varieties ; quotes low prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators and brooders. Send 4c. in stamps to 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 


You Can Hatch 


chicks at home and earn big profits. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results certain. Automatic in all essentials. 
** The World's Standard Hatcher," endorsed by 42 
Government Experiment Stations and used by 
most successful poultrymen. Fully guaranteed. 
Complete catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages 
(8 x 11), 500 illustrations, free if you mention this 
magazine. Address 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 









































You may try the 


IDEAL de 


before you buy it. Simple and easy 
to operate. Perfect results guaran- 
os Big poultry book free. 

J. W. MILLER Co., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 


FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH 
FU: RE : is the only perfect polish. 
vere by all leading furniture 


and piano factories. 
Ask your dealer. Book Sree. Leastre Chemical Co., Chicago, Il. 











HENDERSON'S CIANT 


INVINCIBLE ASTERS 


This superior race represents the latest and 
highest achievement in China Asters ; the massive 
Pzony-like flowers, 4 to 5 inches across, are per- 
fectly double to the very centre, and of thick 
satiny substance; they are poised on strong, well- 
leaved stems, 15 to 18 inches long, superbly adapt- 
ing them —as cut flowers— for vases, where they 
last long in perfection. 

The plants, of healthy, robust, branching 
growth, about 2 feet high, bloom continuously 
during the summer, each usually carrying 30 to 
40 of these magnificent flowers —the most beau- 
tiful of all large Asters. For garden borders and 
beds, massed or grouped in colors, they are in- 
comparably effective. Our leaflet, ‘‘ Latest and 
Best Methods of Growing Asters,”’ freeto every 
purchaser of the seeds. 


PRICE OF INVINCIBLE ASTER SEED 


Rose Pink . Pkt. 15c.| White . . . Pkt. 1Sc. 
Lavender .. “ iS.} Blue... * the. 
Crimson * 15c.| Mixed. . . * me 


Any two pkts., 25c.;"any five pkts., 50: 
Henderson’s Grand Catalogue 


‘¢ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN ’’ 
For 1905 


tisement who mentions THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York 





THE DARK MAN IN 
HER LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


** A box for Miss Weston,’’ she announced to the 
teacher. 

‘*Put it in her room,’’ commanded Mademoiselle. 

** Please, ma’am, it’s flowers. Should I open 
them ?’’ 

Mademoiselle smiled. She remembered valen 








the most expensive and elaborate seed and plant book pub- 
lished, will be mailed free to every purchaser from this adver- 




























Imparts a charm 
to the table service 
that crowns the 
efforts of the hostess 


S icc 
Its use has been con- 
tinued for successive 


generations by owners of 
valuable family plate 


Trial quantity for the asking 
Box postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 


“» SOLD EVERYWHERE. 






+: 
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Fine flowers and vegetables are as easy to 
raise as ordinary kinds. The difference isn’t 
due alone to the soil or to the amount of 
care, but, first of all,to the seeds themselves. 

Our thoroughbred seeds produce rare 
and beautiful flowers and the choicest vege- 
tables. 

Weare extensive developers of improved 
varieties. Our 


‘¢Garden and Farm 
Manual’’—Free 


Shows actual photographs of the flowers and 
vegetables our seeds produce. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. D 
217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia 





it, in our new year book, 


** Poultry for Profit ’’ 









Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


tine offerings of her own. 

‘* You may be excused to attend to the flowers, 
Miss Weston. Come back as soon as possible.’’ 

Cynthia took the big, square box and fled to her 
room. Her prophetic soul told her what the con- 
tents would be. 

She removed the wrapping and the lid. A gust 
of fragrance sweetened the room. The blond head 
went down over the flowers and the pretty face was 
hidden in them. Then Cynthia lifted from the box 
a great mass of long-stemmed single violets, and 
with fast-beating heart read the legend on the little 
valentine tucked among the blossoms. 

** Love’s offering,’’ said the valentine. 

Cynthia forgot to go back to the French class; 
and when Amelia, Laura May and Blanche burst in 
upon her she was still sitting with the flowers in 
her lap and the card in her hand. 

‘* From Aim ?’’ chorused the girls. 

Cynthia nodded dreamily and handed them the 
card. Of course they were from im. 

If the history of that week could be adequately 
written the chapter might be headed ‘* The Cult of 
the Violet.’’ 

Cynthia worshiped at the shrine of the valentine 
violets. She clipped their stems, she changed the 
water in the vase, she opened the window and shut 
the register because the room was too warm for 
violets, she shut the window and opened the 
register for fear of chilling the flowers. When not 
on duty elsewhere she might ordinarily be seen sit- 
ting in her own room gazing at the purple blossoms. 

Some time the flowers would fade and she would 
dry them and lay them away; but if she could but 
keep them fresh enough to wear to the matinée on 
Saturday! Of course they would be a little with- 
ered, but he would understand that. 


or 


Friday night both Cynthia and Amelia were 
elected to dine at the Waldorf-Astoria with Kittie 
Dayton and her uncle —an old bachelor uncle who 
| spent several montlis in New York each winter, and, 

feeling that he must do something for Kittie at least 
once during his stay, lightened his penance by in- 
viting two of her prettiest friends to share his 
hospitality with her. 

Cynthia was too deep in romance to be enthusi- 
astic about the outing, but the engagement was 
of long standing, and even the most love-lorn of 
boarding-school girls is not wholly impervious to 
the charms of a good dinner. So the three girls 
were escorted to the hotel and left in Mr. Dayton’s 
charge. Under his wing they entered the dining- 
room, and were seated by an impressive head-waiter. 

Then they looked about them, and Cynthia stiff- 
ened suddenly in her chair, while Amelia gave vent 
to a smothered ** Oh!”’ 

Kittie followed their eyes, but couldn’t fully 
appreciate their emotion. 

** Why, there’s Cecil Rande!ph at the next table,”’ 
she whispered joyously. ‘*What larks to meet him 
off the stage. Isn’t he perfectly seraphic ? ”’ 

Mr. Dayton glanced at the adjoining table 

‘* Yes, that’s Randolph and his wife. Handsome 
couple, aren’t they ?’’ 

Amelia swallowed an oyster whole, and created a 
fortunate though involuntary diversion by choking 
violently; while Cynthia, under cover of the excite- 
ment, clutched at composure and fought a sharp but 
successful battle against tears. 

Married! Her affinity married! Well, after all, 
Madame Noveri had never promised she would 
marry the dark man. She had only foretold a 
coming crisis — and this was the crisis. 

The thought of being in the middle of a bona-fide 
crisis was distinctly uplifting. She must be brave. 
Her favorite heroines always smiled bravely with 
white lips when they were sorely smitten by grief. 

She and the idol could never marry and live hap- 
pily ever afterward, but there was a certain consol- 
ing splendor in having been loved hopelessly by 
such a perfect hero — for he did love her. She was 
sure of that. Of course he ought not to have done 
it, ought not to have sent her the violets and the 
love message; but that was Fate! Hadn’t Madame 

| Noveri known all about it before it happened ? 


OX 


The dinner ended at last; and as the Dayton 
party filed past the Randolph table Cynthia did not 
raise her eyes; but suddenly her affinity’s jovial 
voice fell upon her ears like a blow. 

‘* Why, by Jove, there’s my pretty schoolgirl, 
Daisy. She’s foolish about me, but she looks like 
anice child. Well, they love to be encouraged in 
their foolishness, these infants. They mean money 
to me, and that little girl and her friends have 
swelled the box-office receipts considerably.”’ 

Just how Cynthia got out of the room she will 
never know. She was blushing furiously, for 
shame’s sake, and the tears of mortification in her 
eyes kept her from recognizing Billy Bennington 
immediately when he appeared at her elbow. 

** Oh, I say, Miss Weston, this zs jolly. Let me 
go out to the carriage with you.’’ 

Billy was a nice little boy, but she hated him. 
She hoped she’d never see a man again. She 
wished she were dead. She rather thought she’d 

| go into a convent. 

‘* D-d-id you g-get my valentine?’’ stammered 
Billy. 

He knew that something had gone wrong with his 
divinity, and he was embarrassed. 
Cynthia shook her head. 
** What? You never got my violets ?’’ 
| She turned toward him swiftly. 
** Violets ?’’ 
** Why, yes. I sent you those big single ones you 
like best, and I put a little valentine in with them.”’ 
She looked at the chubby little figure, the round, 
rosy face, the blond hair, the downy mustache. 
For a moment a resplendent vision of a raven- 
| haired hero blotted out poor Billy’s image, and the 
little girl winked fast to keep back the tears. She 


in the poultry business just as we haveif | had learned a lesson not down on the Ryder sched- 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 


ule and found it overwhelming, but she managed to 
smile faintly. 

** Yes, I did get the flowers. Thank you so 
much,” she said in a small, wobbly voice. 

The carriage door slammed and she was whirled 
away, while Billy stood gazing into the night. 

The next morning there were long-stemmed violets 
and shredded photographs in the Ryder ash-can. 
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Grievous crimes are committed daily 
in the name of Facial cleanliness, by 
the use of unsuitable soaps. What 
wonder the sensitive skin rebels and 
irritation ensues. All the scientific 
knowledge of dermatology was em- 
bodied in Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
some 34 years ago, and they have 
been 34 years of Facial enlighten- 














articles of Naan Plush, 
wood and leather of every description, at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


s2.50 Ourht $1.65 , For burn- 


ing on plush, 
wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Plati- 
num Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double- 
Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 






y ment to Woodbury users. 
An outlay of 25 ¢ts. 
may convince you. 


A postal will bring Beauty Booklet or Send 10 4s. for 
samples of the Woodbury preparations. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Licensee, Cincinnati. 


















Two Pieces Stamped Prac- 
tice Wood, and full instruc- 

tions, all contained in neat leatherette box. 
AD For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. 0. D. for 
E examination. Outfits and > at all prices 
& ome in our Catalogue L Write for it 

-da 
chicac Y: THAYER & CHANDLER 

McxawK 160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mil. 


Largest makers of Pyrography Goods in the world. 
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TRADE MARK 


SPONGE 


The action of rubber in the 
form of the Kleanwell Sponge 
reveals its wonderful power to 

cleanse. Its cup-like friction mas- 
sages the skin, removes waste, makes 

the flesh firm and glowing. 
The Tingle Sponge, another form of the 
Kleanwell, is provided with a reversible 
strap, making it fit the hand perfectly. Try 
it for the complexion. Soft as satin. 
Price for either sponge: Toilet size 5oc, 
bath size 75c and $1.00. 
For sale at all dealers or by mail. Look 
for the trade-mark ‘‘ Russian Kleanuwell”’ 
on every sponge. 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole U. S. Agents, 

















A mueol After Your Own Heart 


In our book, ** Modern Homes,” you find plans forall kinds 
of houses—each distinctive— with perfect floor plans and 
views of finished interiors. We plan any kind of building, 
so send us your ideas. We fit plans to any location. We have 
officers and experts all over the country, and give superin- 
tendence if desired. Send for ‘* Modern Homes.’’ One book, 
$1.00; two books, $1.50; three books, $2.00. No two alike. 
CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 
707 Central National Bank Building, New York 
1104 Empire Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 











I have collected 100 varieties 
of wonderful flowers, their 
beauty being beyond descrip- 


tion, and will send a few seeds 

Lovely of all these kinds for testing 

FI jn go to any person po 
closing c to pay postage an 

owers packing. They are simply mar- 

or vels of beauty, many new to us 

all, and this offer is made only to 

10 Ct advertise my flowers. My great 

S. eset one i 3 1905 will be 

nt with every lot of seeds. It 

is full of bargains, “$4000 **Lesson on Vegetables” 

is what is creating wonderful interest with the 
ladies. It is something eatirely new; no other cata- 

logue has it, and you will be delighted with it. Send 
to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 52, Rose Hill, N. Y. 















84-86 Chambers Street, New York 








Every woman should have 
HAIR BOOK FREE this book. It tells how to 
preserve the natural 
beauty of the hair—how to regain this beauty if it has been 
lost, and how to acquire it. Compiled from best authorities. 


Send 


This 
book 
also lists 
all of our latest 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
Extra short stem switches, 
well made of unusually good 
quality hair and to match any 
ordinary shade, at the follow- 
ing special prices: 
2 oz., 22 in. ° a ro 
2% oz., 24 in. . 
31; oz.,26in. . ° X50 
Lig htweight Wavy 
wite . 3.50 
Featherweight Stem- 
less Switch, 22 in. 
long, natural wavy, 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompa- ane 


padour 4.95 
Send sainple ‘of y our hair and 
describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid on approval. 
Ifyou find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, remit the 
amount. If not, return to us. 

Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades are a little more ex- 
pensive. Write for estimate. 
Get our Free Book with illus- 
trated catalogue of the latest 

paid on *" styles of hair goods at lowest 
fe om prices. Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 12, 182 State St., Chicago-—— 


dour . 
The New Parted Pom- 















Suds steam through the house; 
disagreeable odors from the 
boiling water; useless work; 
clothes worn out; hands chapped 
_— All done away with by using 
|Fels-Naptha soap which does 
| its work without boiling water. 
| The proof is in the trying. 
| Directions on the wrapper. 
| Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 











D.C. Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed 
to any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Over 50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1905 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenliouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you in a 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men 
and women make good money rais- 
ing chicks for early market. Wh 
not you? Write for free cio. $12.80 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


EASY AND SURE PROFITS 


FROM THE 
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Simple to operate. Cheapest in fuel. 
Perfect heat regulation. Largest 
per cent. hatches. Healthier 
chicks. Thousands testify to the hatch- 

! ing qualities of these machines. De- 
“No Cold Corners” ‘%riptive catalog FREE for asking. 


IOWA INCUBATOR CO., 218 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


The ORMAS fiz 
@ & Brooders 
Low price. Guaranteed. Easy to run 
Self-regulating. Gives large hatches. for 


BANTA MFG. CO. LIGONIER, INDIANA Free Catalog! 
THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens at a lively rate—live 
chickens too —that live and grow into 
money. Our catalogue tells of “* Gem” 
features no other Incubator has. Write 
for copy —it is free. 


GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box X, Dayton, Ohio 


SAVE TWO THIRDS of the oil and get 20 per 

«i cent. more chicks with 
The Von Culin Incubators. Absolutely the 
highest grade machine on market and sold lower 
than any other in its class. Pays for itself first season by 
what it saves. Our“ Boiled Down” Catalog proves all 


claiths. Wayland Incub. & Mfg. Co., Box 100, Wayland,N. Y. 


AISE POULTRY MAKE BIG PROFITS 


Our complete, easy course of instruction teaches you how 

to make from 25 to 50 per cent. on small investment. 

= cannot fail to succeed. Many good positions open to gradu- 
Write for interesting free literature at once. LUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF POULTRY CULTURE, Box 801, Waterville, N. Y. 


1628 PRIZES WON 


by our stock at fall shows. Hundreds 
others just as good at low prices. Ourcatalog 
saves money on buying and management. Write 
— sending stamp. Wehave no branches. Address 


Central Poultry Farms, Box 90, Freeport, Ill 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; ‘3-in-One”’ cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write G..W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 
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BECAUSE OTHER 
GIRLS WERE FREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


never mind about that—that was his affair, not 


ers. That was a very long preamble, wasn’t it?’’ 
e said gravely. ‘‘ Here is the little sketch I want 


to read to you: it will take only a few minutes.’’ 


At last he turned to the manuscript and began to 


read. The girl stood spellbound as the little sketch 


f a young monk unfolded itself. The style fairly 
nulsated with feeling, so simple, so painfully vivid. 
she could see the young fellow standing there in the 
spring rain by the river, making his prayer before 

» drowned himself. She could see the picture of 

e gay Florentine world where he had been caught 

1 the mad whirl, the corruption and the glamour 

it, fresh with the purity and innocence of his 
nvent bringing up. She could see the girl, too, 
helplessly innocent beneath the gayety and 
sparkle of her beauty, loving the sunshine of it all, 
ut as unheeding as a flower of its folly. She 
uld see her white figure that night in the garden 

f the di Medicis—that awful night with its irrevoca- 

e mistake. And then she saw the earnest-eyed, 

roken-hearted young monk again, half crazed and 
trying to pray in the darkness and rain by the Arno. 

At the last of it Alice covered her face with her 
iands, and sank back upon the window-seat. 


ox 


She did not speak for a long time after he had 
finished. Then she rose and passed to the piano, 
where her face was in the shadow. She sat down 
ind ran one hand over the keys. 

‘*T did not know that you wrote stories,’’ she 
said. ‘* This one will make a great hit, 1’m sure.’’ 

‘* 1 don’t write stories,’ he replied quietly, ‘‘ and 
this one will not make a great hit, because it will 
ever be published. It has served its purpose, 
whether well or ill I do not know.”’ 

‘* Don’t !’’ cried the girl, running forward as 
though to stop him, as he placed the manuscript on 
the blazing log. But the papers flared up brightly 
for a second, and then were ashes. 

‘* You and I take things too seriously, I’m afraid,’’ 
he said with a sad little smile. ‘‘ We were born 
nto the wrong world. Oh, Mother, there you are 
at last.’’ 

‘* So sorry — why, Jack, let’s have some light — 
she simply never would go,’’ said Mrs. Reynolds. 
‘* Ah, you dear child— I’ve a thousand things to 
talk to you about—that day nursery and—now 
can’t you stay to dinner? Jack will take you home, 
you know. Now can’t you stay?’’ 

Mrs. Reynolds did not see the look of strained 
suspense about her son’s mouth, as he stood there 
so quietly, with folded arms. Alice Burnham 
looked into his eyes. 

‘* Yes, thank you,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I think I 
can stay.’’ 


THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


‘* We shall not be back until dinner-time,’’ he 
said to the old housekeeper, and she packed a bag 


with a good luncheon, which Cunningham slung over | 


his shoulder. 

He led Ursula in and in and in until they were 
bounded on all sides by the great trunks of the trees. 

Then he stopped and gathered dry leaves and 
made a fragrant couch. 

‘** Rest there,’’ he said, ‘* while I go to the spring.”’ 

As he left her he turned and held up his hand. 

‘** Listen,’’ he said, ** oh, little child of the world, 
and the siren of the forest will sing to you.”’ 

He tramped away, and she rested with her face 
between her hands. She listened — not a bird note, 
for it was midday and the birds were too busy for 
singing; not a ripple of the stream, for at this point 
it swept through still pools; not the rustle of a leaf, 
for the wind was still. 

Yet the bees hummed as they flashed gold through 
the resinous branches of the pine, the squirrels 
chattered overhead and dr. pped nuts on Ursula’s 
hair, and the twigs crackled under the scratching 
feet of a slow-moving tortoise. 

Gradually she became conscious of a deeper note, 
above the distinguishable sounds, the murmur, 
murmur, murmur of growing things, of little living 
things — the song of the forest. 

When Cunningham came back he brought with 
him fox-grapes that grew on the matted vines by 
the stream — brown with an opal bloom, and with 
the tang of wildness. 

From his bag he took a cheese, curd-white against 
the green of the leaf on which he laid it. There 
were peaches, too, which, when cut, showed pulp 
that was yellow and red and sweet. There were 
also delicate rolls and birds roasted. 


ox 


It was like an enchanted fairy tale to Ursula. 
She had not dreamed of a life like this. The 
thought of the dusty city was a nightmare. 

**Richard,’’ she said, ‘‘ I shall never sit at a for- 
mal dinner again without seeing in the candles the 
vision of this dim, green forest, and your face across 
from mine.’’ 

Cunningham dared not answer lest he break the 
spell. Was this Ursula, this wood nymph, with 
the love-light in her eyes—Ursula the self- 
contained, speaking thus ? 

** Tt is as if we were alone in the world — you and 
I. Richard, you remember that day in the Park. 
I couldn’t see how we could be happy without peo- 
ple and other things in our lives, but now re 

‘*Now?’’ he threw himself on the leaves by her 
side. She was leaning back against an old oak, the 
gray of her gown merged into its grayness, so that, 
except for the red-brown of her hair and the flaming 
color in her cheeks, she seemed a shadowy dryad, 
embraced by the tree. 

‘* Now?” he repeated. 

She took his face between the velvet of her palms 
—oh, first caress. Richard held himself still as if 
she were a wild bird to be startled by a movement. 

** Now I know that I shall never again ask the 
question, ‘ Where shall we live?’ for with me it 
Shall be hereafter, ‘Whither thou goest’— 
* Whither thou goest,’ Richard.’ 





**Ursula!’’ He could not believe in the perfec- | 


tion of her surrender. 


As he drew her to him she held back for a 
moment. 


“1 listened,’’ she said, her face aglow, ‘‘andI | 


heard the song.’’ 
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Style 532 — Price $1.50 Style 222 — Princess Hip — Price $1.00 


IT’S JUST LIKE THIS 


A Ferris Good Sense Waist while gently supporting the back and bust and im- 
parting those sweeping lines of beauty so much desired by well dressed women, 
is so soft and easy that it can be buttoned on like a vest. After it’s on it fits like 
a glove and gives the wearer a delightful feeling of graceful comfort, so unknown 
in any garment excepting the 


FERRIS 82 WAIST 








Style 181. Price 50 cts. Style 239. Price 50 cts. 
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Style 223. Price $1.00 Style 529. Price $1.00 Siyle 903,X.L.N. Price $3.00 


Superfine finish and qual- Misses 7 to 12 years. Young ladies 12 to 17 years. Single ply batiste Equipoise Waist. Ladies’, 
ee ee ee —- Fine quality satteen. Fine quality satteen. linen finish. extra low neck. Trimmed 
SS ee ee Button front, laced back. Button front, laced back. Fine quality bone buttons. with Hamburg. Pearl but- 
to fit ages from 6 months ‘ ; ; , . ’ : : : 
to 14 years. Sizes 20 to 28 inches. Sizes 19 to 28 inches. Sizes 19 to 28 inches. tons. Sizes 20 to 34 in. 
White only. White and Drab. White and Drab. White only. White only. 


Ferris Waists are made in all styles and sizes to fit every form and age. None genuine without the 
name in red. Sold by leading dealers. Send for the Ferris Book free. 

We fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sense and Equipoise Waists and will exchange without charge 
any waist found to be defective in either material or workmanship. 


The Ferris Bros. Company, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Appropriate food for the 
younger members is at least as 
worthy of careful consideration as 
warm coats, or stout shoes, or 
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6é 9 ° * @ a 
the “set” of their trousers. Pinch-in- Waist Corsets 
‘6 99 ° bd r ar 
FORCE” is peculiarly i . 
é Awarded Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals at Louisiana Purchase 
adapted to the growing boy and ‘ Exposition, St. Louis, Mo.; HIGHER THAN ANY OTHER AWARD 
° . granted on corsets, proving that F- P- Corsets in competition with the 
his lusty appetite. principal corset manufacturers of the world, are superior to all others 
’ ° in style, fit, and workmanship. 
lt S just honest, wholesome F: P+ 765 — Made of fine coutille, extra strong boning, four hose sup- 
entire wheat, malted with barley, porters with Pinch-in-Waist feature, the latest style waist. Price $3.00 

















per pair. Send two cents in stamps for a set of handsome paper dolls. 
thoroughly cooked and crispily \ BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Makers, 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 
flaked,—and rich in the elements 
that build not only muscle and 
bone but also nerve and brain. | 
, A Home Treasure V/aTe) | Soap 
Lecersey pox For safely and thoroughly 


washing fine fabrics, as Absolutely Pure 








Just because that boy can apparently digest almost anything is no well as daily use in toilet | 
proof that he is getting what he needs out of what he eats. 
He is going to be pretty nearly what his food makes him. and bath, we commend 


Wool Soap. It floats, is 
‘ white and pure. Try it. 











SWIFT & COMPANY 
U.S. A. 






































TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO USE ME — YOUTH’S AND CHILD’S SIZE 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irreguiar tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This tiéans much to cleanly per 


Bristles 







sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 













Adults’ 35¢e. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. S Sor our free 


: Send 
booklet, Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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old clothes. Last year nine out of 
ten suits were made with seven-gored 
skirts, and at each gore was a cluster 
of inverted plaits. The coats were 
made with blouse fronts and _ skirt 
portions, reaching just above the 
knees. Now I want to help my 
readers in their efforts to remodel them into 
the present-day fashion. To begin with the 
skirt, the easiest and most economical way is 
to let out the inverted plaits at each gore, 
and to shirr the fullness of the material into 
the desired width at the gore. The shirring 
will give an appearance of more fullness to 
the skirt; it is a simple alteration and one 
easily made; or again, in cases where the 
skirt is a plain gored one without the in- 
verted plaits, you can open up the gores to 
the knee-line and insert a kilted ruffle section, 
either of the same material as the skirt or of 
another material toning in with it; a plaid or 
small-checked material will always look well 
with a plain-colored one. 


F YOU have a scant five-gored skirt as your 
foundation, and wish to alter it into one of 
the present full, sweeping skirts, the best plan 
is to open the gores to the knee-line and in- 
sert inverted box-plaited sections at each side 
of the gores; then to give an appearance of 
still greater fullness to the skirt add wide 
stitched pieces to cover each gore seam. 
These pieces should be fast- 
ened only to the knee-line and 
let fall loose from there to the 
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COAT very generally worn last year was 

of the skirted style with plaited jacket 
portion and slightly bloused fronts. These 
coats were made in a short three-quarter 
length —that is, above the knees; the skirt 
portion of the coat was often cut on the circu- 
lar, the sleeves were bishop-shaped, and the 
necks were finished with fitted bands. Some 
of these coats had small shoulder capes. 
To-day’s fashions make these coats look most 
unfashionably short (as coats that pretend to 
** coat-tails’’ at all have extremely long ones). 
The best way to remodel these coats is to 
make them into bolero jackets. The skirt 
portion can be used to remodel the sleeves. 
The adjusting of a very deep belt to finish 
the coat will give it all its style and charm. 
The belts should fit very snugly; it is neces- 
sary to have them made over a fitted lining, 
tailors’ canvas being the best thing to use 
for this purpose; the canvas is cut on the 
cross and in two pieces (one for each side), 
then seamed in the centre back. The coat 
should blouse slightly in front -—that is to 
say, the fullness should be divided equally 
across the front, and not be squeezed into the 
narrowest possible space directly in the 
centre, as one sees in the majority of ready- 
made coats. No doubt this is done suppos- 
ing that the ‘‘droop’’ accentuated in the 
front will give an appearance of greater 
length to the waist-line. Even if this is so is 
it worth losing all the other lines, the requisite 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


Mrs. Ralston’s Ideas for Using Last Year’s Clothes 


T IS more or less a pleasure to remodel 


S USUAL, last year’s sleeves, with all the 
fullness above a narrow cuffband, are 
quite as much out of style as the short-length 
‘* coat-tails’’— indeed, more so, as to be in 
fashion they should be reversed. The sim- 
plest and much the easiest plan of alteration 
is to make the sleeves into absolutely plain 
coat sleeves without a trace of fullness, not 
tight-fitting, but straight and plain (a regular 
coat sleeve), finished with rolling turn-back 
cuffs. Another way to alter out-of-date 
sleeves is to insert V-shaped pieces into the 
top centre portion, these pieces being braided 
to match the belt trimming. Of course, when 
altering sleeves on this last plan all full- 
ness below the elbows must be taken out, 
and the sleeves below the elbows made tight- 
fitting. It is pretty, when you insert the 
braided V piece in the top of a sleeve, to 
add a deep, braided cuff, as it carries out the 
design better. 

You will find that the newest coats, and the 
models that will be worn during the spring 
and summer, have two types of sleeves: one 
the plain coat sleeve, sometimes quite tight- 
fitting, and then again looser; the other style 
is the revived leg-of-mutton, with the fullness 
springing directly from the armhole. This 
shape it is quite allowable to modify, as in 
very many cases it is a shape most unbe- 
coming to many large women. The point 
to keep in view apparently is that all the 
‘‘size’’ of the sleeve must be above the 
elbow. Unquestionably the 
more flowing, drooping styles 
of sleeves are more graceful 





skirt hem; they can be of dif- 
ferent material from the skirt 
—as, for instance, velveteen 
or silk on a cloth skirt, or vice 
versa. Still another plan is 
to add single or double box- 
plaited sections over each 
gore seam, matching the ma- 
terial of the inverted plaits, 
inlet at the edge of each gore 
—as, for example, on a plain 
navy-blue serge skirt of five 
or seven gores, choose a small 
mixed blue and white ma- 
terial for box-plaited panels 
to cover the gores and for the 
inverted sections under the 
gores. If it is the case of an 
outgrown skirt, hopelessly 
narrow and short for wearing 
in the present-day fashion, the 
best plan is to insert a plain 
front panel, extending into a 
short hip yoke, trimming the 
edges of the panel with braid 
or bias folds, which are ex- 
tended around the lower edge 
of the skirt, and can be formed 
into a fancy scroll pattern at 
each goreseam. One method 
of widening a plain gored 
skirt is to open up the seams 





ment. 


A Word 


About Our Patterns 


With this number begins the sale of patterns 
for all of the designs shown in this depart- 


tinue to offer patterns of all designs shown. 
We have tried in every possible way to make 
these patterns especially reliable and _prac- 
tical, so that the most inexperienced woman 
can put them together and find her gown 
well-fitting. 


We hope in future numbers to con- 


in gowns of soft, transparent 
textures. The high fullness 
from the armholes is given to 
these new sleeves by wiring 
them at the top, but the full- 


ness continues to the elbow 
and drapes into ruffles or 
jabots over the extremely 


tight-fitting forearm piece. 


N FIXING over old shirt- 

waist suits— especially for 
business girls—you will find 
plaid and changeable taffeta 
nice to use on the shirtwaist 
portion, or plaid mohair, if 
you think it more durable; 
then there are the always 
pretty never-out-of-style shep- 
herd’s plaid materials. Pipe 
or bind the worn edges of the 
plaits with tiny narrow bias 
folds of the plaid. If the front 
plait looks altogether too 
shabby for a narrow edging 
to cover make the whole front 
plait of the plaid. Have a 
turnover Eton shaped collar 
of the plaid, and for the stand- 
ing stock collar wear a plain 
white linen one. Cravats of 
muslin and dimity are worn 








to a distance of from two to 
three inches above the knees, 
and to insert fan-plaits, or 
plain gusset gores, which may be either fanci- 
fully braided or simply stitched. The ma- 
terial used for such inserted gores need not 
be exactly the same as the skirt, but it should 
combine nicely with its general tone. 


ANY of the skirts made last year and the 
preceding year have slightly trained 
back breadths, often in the shape of a circular 
flounce. According to the fashion of the day 
a skirt of round walking length is trigger and 
neater in appearance thana skirt with aslight 
dip. It would be better therefore to recut 
and alter a circular flounced skirt having a 
dip in the back, by recutting the circular 
flounce; or if the length is too great take an 
equal proportion from both skirt and flounce. 
One way to remodel satisfactorily an out- 
of-date tight, plain-gored skirt is to add one 
or two knife-plaited flounces all around it 
below the knees; still another plan is to add 
two circular-shaped bands of the same ma- 
terial, or if no more of the same material is 
to be found use a plain broadcloth of the 
same shade, and pipe or edge it with either 
plaid or plain siik. If your skirt seems to 
fall too straight around the edge —that is, 
without enough flare around the feet — one 
way to overcome the defect is to add a circu- 
lar haircloth flounce to either the foundation 
of your dress skirt or to your petticoat; this 
flouncing can be bought ready made and is 
easily adjusted into made-over skirts. 





to good shape, for this one? It hardly seems 
so, and certainly one never sees the narrow, 
pointed dip front in a well-made, well-cut 
French bolero blouse jacket. 

To go back to the question, ‘‘ where’’ and 
‘“how”’ the blouse should be altered. Hav- 
ing fitted your canvas belt foundation (which 
should be ‘* stayed’’ with ciosely-set rows of 
machine stitching to prevent stretching), pin 
the centre front edge of the jacket to the 
centre top edge of the belt, then mark a 
straight line from the arm edge of the 
shoulder line, straight down to the belt; if 
you are inclined to be stout the line should 
curve a trifle. This will give you a broad, 
straight front, and will make a bolero jacket 
set squarely with honest, firm lines—and 
that’s just how well-made clothes should look: 
honest and firm. Having marked the front 
and sides, then arrange the material easily 
and equally between these two given points. 
If you have sufficient material arrange the 
extra fullness into shallow plaits, and then 
fasten them again half an inch or so above 
the top of the belt-line. If you gather the 
material into the belt use several rows, 
enough to hold it firmly. If the material is 
very heavy, or you are stout, and every 
thread counts, take little V-shaped gussets 
out of the fronts where otherwise the gathers 
or plaits would be—say two on each side. 
The belt of canvas you can cover with ma- 
terial from your discarded “‘ coat-tails.’’ 


’ 





with such shirtwaist suits, 
made of straight pieces of 
material, cut ten to fifteen 


inches wide by forty-five inches long, and 
laid in fine plaits, some lengthwise, others 
across; the ends are ruffled, or they are 
finished plainly with hemstitching. These 
cravats have a slide or wide buttonhole open- 
ing in the back, through which one end 
crosses the other, and the ends loop over one 
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another in the front—not tied in a knot or 


bow, but just simply and flatly looped one 
over the other, on the order somewhat of a 
riding stock, only these are of finer material 
and are more dressy. 


F YOU have a coat with the sleeves that 

look as though they needed a little mod- 
ernizing here is one way of doing it. I take 
it for granted that they are full bishop sleeves 
with the fullness drawn into tight cuffbands. 
Rip out this fullness, and from under this 
wide bell-shaped opening bring a straight 
piece of goods to show two inches below the 
upper sleeve. This piece should be opened 
at the back seam enough to allow you to add 
a full plaited ruffle of lace or muslin coming 
beneath it. This makes a rather fancy cuff 
trimming only suitable for silk or the finer 
broadcloth suits. To change a serge suit in 
this way would not be appropriate; you 
could, however, use the same method and 
add a braided under-sleeve. 

Really, the best way to ‘‘do over’’ out-of- 
style sleeves is to make them into plain coat 
sleeves, without extreme fullness anywhere. 


New Spring Styles 
Tailor-Made Suits . 


Shirt-Waist Suits . 
Rain Coats ... 


$7.50 up 
$7.00 up 
$9.75 up 





York styles in Tailor-made 





Our new Spring Catalogue »:',: 


free on request The lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost should have a copy of this 
beautiful book, together with a line of samples of 
the materials from which we make our garments 
Our catalogue illustrates 144 of the latest New 


Suits, Shirt-waist Suits, 
Jackets, Skirts and Rain Coats, and we carry a stock 
of over 500 materials from which you may select 


a 








make everything to order. 


ask for ready-mades. 








300 


$25. 























We carry no ready-made garments, but 
Our garments 
made to order cost less than other houses 


= Tailor-Made 
Suits 


sents only one of 65 
styles of 
suits which we show 
in ournew Spring Cat- 
alogue. We have over 
materials 
cially suitable for these 
garments. 
garments 
especially to order ac 
cording to individual 
measurements of 
customer, 
handsome man-tailor- 
ed suits from $7.50 to 


This illustra- 
tion repre- 


tailor-made 


espe- 


All of our 


are made 


the 


We make 








Shirt - Waist 


Suits No lady’s 


wardrobe is 
complete without at 
least one shirt- waist 
suit. We 


show 30 
beautiful styles of 
these garments in our 
catalogue, and will 
make them to your 
order of taffeta silk, 
pongees, mohair, bril- 
liantine, lansdowne, 
silk warp Hlenrietta, 
etc. The prices range 
from $7 to $20 for 
mohair and cloth shirt 
waist suits, and $12 to 
$25 forsilk shirt- waist 
suits. We do not carry 
Wash Goods, 















































only, 
alw 
well 


Rain Coats 


In stormy weather a 
long coat like this is a 
comfortable 
to have; they are also 


suitable for driving, 
traveling, etc. We 
show 12 of the latest 


styles of these useful 
coats in our catalogue 
and can 
samples of 
different rain-proof 
materials from which 
to select. 
our rain coats to order 
therefore 


ays 


$9.75 to $18. 


garment 


send you 
over 30 


We make 
they 


fit and look 





Jackets There are so 
many occasions 
for wearing a jaunty little 
jacket that every woman 
should possess one. They 
will be particularly fashion 
able in New York this sea- 
son when made of the new 
covert cloths. Stylish jack- 
ets of these handsome cloths 
and 50 other materials at 
prices lower than ever before 
— $5.75 to $15. Also a 
handsome line of Taffeta and 
Pongee Coats, $10 to $20, 





This 


Separate Skirts 


separate skirts. 


all the newest effects. 


United States. 


season 


by a great 


We cut and make them ac- 
cording to your individual measurements after the 
latest fashions. Our skirts are properly shaped and 
hang most gracefully because we employ none but 
the most skillful cutters and tailors 


We prepay express charges to any part of the 
We guarantee to fit you. 








is heralded 
diversity of 
All of our models are designed 
with the idea of beauty and service, and the ma- 
terials from which we make them to order include 


$3.50 to $12. 


If we 





money. 


fail to please you, we promptly refund your 





We Send Free 


States 


urements correctly 





Write to-day before you forget it. 


to any part of the United 


our 


Fashion Catalogue showing the latest New York 
styles, a large assortinent of samples of the newest 
materials, and complete directions for taking meas- 
It is very important for you to 
mention whether you wish samples for a tailor-made 
suit, a shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


new Spring 








Established 
16 Years 





| 
| 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 123 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders 
Only 


No Agents or 
Branches 











Little Men and Little Women 


A Few Ideas for Their Mothers 
By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace H. Cochrane 


HERE is not a single new distinctive feature 
The one 
piece tunic suits worn over full bloomers are 


in children's fashions this year. 


used exclusively for boys between three and 


years of age, and these same boys wear either a 
three-quarter or long length box-coat; the younget 
ones have their better coats sometimes trimmed 


with coachman’s capes, 
but otherwise they are the 
simple, straight box, 
double-breasted reefers 
which have been worn by 
children for years. For 
these coats a few dark, 
subdued plaids are used, 
with trimmings of collars 
and cuffs of a plain col 
ored broadcloth. 


ITH these plain box 

coats, which, to tell 
the truth, are worn quite 
as much by the little girls 
as the little men, plain 
Tam o’Shanter caps are 
usually worn-—not the 
ones with the loose, floppy 
crowns, but caps made of 
V-shaped pieces measur 
ing from about three to 
three inches and a half at 
the edge, and running to 
a point at the centre of 
the top, the entire outer 
edge of the cap measur- 
ing from twenty-four to 
twenty-seven inches. 
There is nofullness inthe 
crown. The outer rim is 
kept in place by a band 
of featherboning placed 
inside the lining and 
tacked at the seams where 
the six or eight V-shaped 
pieces forming the cap 
are joined together. 


sleeves. 


This cap fits to the head PATTERNS for this 

dress can be supplied in 
four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 44 
inches wide, 2% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1503. 


with the usual band cov- 
ered with black ribbon 
and a small velvet bow at 
the side. The beauty of 
these caps is that they can 
be made of the same 
material as the coat, 
which really gives a very smart little air to 
the wearer and individuality to the whole 
suit; they are very pretty for quite small 
boys who still ride in coaches, made of white 


years. 





This one-piece guimpe dress can 
be developed in white linen, the 
bias folds forming the 
The trimmings can be 
made of a contrasting color. 


six 





Owing to its simplicity this is 
a useful every-day model for 
either a little boy or girl, and it 


can be made of gingham, linen 
or one of the sheerer materials. 


ATTERNS for this 

dress can be supplied in 
three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 
years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Material re- 
quired: 36 inches wide, 
2% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1502. 


little cape 


to match their coat and 
coach trimmings; and 
under them are worn 
snugly-fitting muslin 
caps, for warmth. 
Chinchilla cloth is 
always a_ serviceable 


Sizes’ 


material for children’s coats, both for boys 
and girls; it is very wide—fifty-two inches; 
and its extreme softness and closeness of nap 
make it particularly adaptable for the rubs and 


knocks of hard wear. 
cheap material, but it is, in reality, cheaper in 
view of the length of time it will wear, because 
there is really no wear-out to it. 
material are lined with a plaid cloth or flannel, 
and they do not require an interlining. 
heavy a material to make in any style other than the 
plain box-coat pattern with double-stitched seams. 





This little Russian blouse suit is an 
easy model for any one to make. 
The arrangement of the tucks at 
the yoke and waist-line gives it a 
novel touch. 


ATTERNS for this suit 
can be supplied in three 


Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. 
required: 44 inches wide, 2 

In ordering ask for 


rds. 
No. 1501. 


Chinchilla cloth is not a 


Coats of this 


It is too 


LDER little girls 
have their better 
coats, and very often, too, 
their better house dresses, 
of cloth, velveteen and 
cashmere, and made cir- 
cular in shape. In the 
wider-width materials, 
such as cashmere, it is 
better to cut their clothes 
in a circular shape; they 
are much prettier and 
more graceful fora child 
from five years upward. 
The coats are made just 
to cover the edge of the 
dress, and fall in full, 
circular folds from the 
chest downward. From 
the collar to the chest- 
line the coats are laid in 
inverted box-plaits, thus 
taking up the extra circu- 
lar fullness at the top of 
the garment. In the 
centre back one of these 
plaits is sufficient if 
stitched or caught with 
crow’s-feet and then al- 
lowed to swing out below 
the lineofthe chest. The 
sleeves are cut circular to 
match the coat. These 
coats are cut without 
wide cape collars, and for 
this reason are given an 
extra width across the 
shoulders, and the 
sleeves are put in with 
some fullness at the arm- 
holes. 

A coat which gives a 
child a tight, contracted 
look across the shoulders 
is never becoming; es- 
pecially is this so in the fuller coats which 
flare out at the lower edge. There should 
always be a balance and proportion between 
the top of the coat and the hem-line. 


and 6 years. 


Material 


Girls from Twelve to Eighteen 


IMPLE, long lines and a tendency to plain 
attire in keeping witha girlish figure and 
her youth are the distinguishing marks 

of the well-dressed girl this season. In fact, 
there is little new to tell that has not been writ- 
ten about during the winter. Coat and skirt 
suits, shirtwaist dresses and simple blouses 
are to be worn, but all will be rather stiff in 
detail with almost no trimming. To begin 
with, the street coat and skirt suit comes to 
the fore. It is made of worsted suitings in 
checks or plain effects, or mohairs, with kilted 
skirt and a box-coat made straight in front 
with a loose-belted back, or one semi-fitting 
which reaches well below the knees. It has 
no trimming on the skirt other than a few 
bands of braid, and the coat has a notched 
collar and turn-back cuffs of velvet. The 
girl from twelve to sixteen is well dressed for 
the street with sucha suit. The regulation 
coat sleeve is the most up to date, although 
sleeves with the full tops are also to be worn 
once more. 

For an older girl the thirty-six-inch length 
jacket, or one reaching only to the waist-line, 
is to be preferred. It can be made semi- 
fitting and may show a little more elaboration, 
in the addition of a wee colored vest of veivet 
or cloth and a touch of fancy braid. When 
made to reach only to the waist-line the 
addition of a two-inch belt and a short five 
or six inch skirt attached makes it a be- 
coming coat for the tall, thin older girl. 


HE skirts are made to fit snugly over 

the hips. The gored and plaited 
models are used, and are fuller for spring 
than they were the past season. The 
gores should be stitched to just below 
the hip-yoke depth, and from there hang 
full and free. This style of skirt holds 
good for all materials. 

Of course, a little later in the season 
these suits of wool will be duplicated as 
to style in the linens and galateas, and 
will be as much worn during the spring 
and summer as they were last year. A 
great deal more latitude in regard to 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


Drawing by Grace H. Cochrane 


































Long 
Russian 
Blouse Suit 


ATTERNS for this blouse can be supplied in three 

sizes: 14-18 years. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: 42 inches wide, 
with nap, 5 yards (16-years). Ask for No. 1507. 

This skirt pattern has five gores. Cut in three sizes: 14, 
16,138 years. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: 42 inches wide, } yards 
(36-years). In ordering ask for No. 1508. 


the choice of style, however, is allowable for 
these materials and also for the voiles and 
thin goods. 


HE accompanying sketch gives a geod 

example of the Russian blouse suit with 
the long skirt portion. This model will 
make for the spring a stylish street suit for 
the growing girl, and would be pretty if made 
of dark blue voile with cuffs, pointed yoke 
and collar of light-weight white broadcloth 
braided with blue soutache braid or narrow 
blue velvet ribbon. The buttons may be 
moulds covered with the white broadcloth 
and crossed with the braid as a finish. This 
model is as correct for a good dress as for a 
street suit. 


wag? vear’s shirtwaist dresses and separate 
blouses may be used again this season 
With very little alteration as to style, and it is 
a comfort to realize that we will be able to 
utilize last year’s sleeves with very little 
change. Rip vour sleeves out and the cuffs 
off, and turn them upside down, letting the 
fullness that came down about the wrist last 
year go up to the shoulders. 
are worn now than last year, and in altering 


sleeves for the growing girl little pieces of | 
insertion can be put in; in this way both the | 


cuffs and the sleeves will be lengthened. 

Shirtwaist dresses and separate blouses 
worn by the best-dressed girls are extremely 
plain, and are made with two or three box- 
plaits on each side of the front. The general 
effect is simple and “‘ tailory.’’ 


HE wide belts and girdles are still in favor. 
The girl who has a pretty buckle can 
make a useful belt by getting enough ribbon 
from three to four inches wide to go around 
her waist twice and a little over. Put the 
ribbon around the waist, using the buckle to 
fasten the ends. To make the ribbon lie 
straight and broad it should be boned front 
and back with a broad piece of featherbone, 
but first take a V-shaped inch-wide tuck in the 
ribbon, back and front. 
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Order by Mail. 
Mothers can avail themselves of 
all the advantages of the children’s 
through the 

Mail Order Department 

now better organized and more efficient than 
ever. Children’s Outfitting is our sole business. 

Our Catalogue 
in new form, listing nearly 2.000 articles for 
children, more than half of them illustrated, 
sent on receipt of this advertisement and four 
cents postage. 
We have no branch stores— no agents. 

Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - = NEW YORK 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


store 











Carry all weight of the 


clothing from the ler 


Tape | 1 
Won't tear 
puton with e tape will 
not pull off. 
HELEN — The origin of our ‘‘H & W"’ trademark — WILLIE 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


“H & W" 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com 
fort of the wearer, all steeis 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at al! times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. Itisa boonto the ex 
pectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Department 
All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


a HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel | 


(heavy weight) 


KIOTO FLANNEL | 
| 





Prize, 
St. Louts, 
1904. 





(light weight) 


Fine double-faced fabrics of cotton, with white 
ground and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. Ave 


It has great Merit and is not expensive. 
Atall dry goods dealers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 


= Boston and New York MARK / 


STORK | 


‘TRADE MARK) 


8 WATERPROOF 
Made of Stork Sheeting—rubberless water- 
proof fabric— light as linen — easily washable 
—button on neatly over diaper— keep baby's 
iresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 
keeps baby’s 


Stork Catch-All Bi food and drink 


from soiling dress or tablecloth. 50 cents each. 
Send for booklet and samples of fabric. Goods 
at dry goods stores, or by mail from us. 

THE STORK C0., formerly Hospital Sheeting Co. 
Canadian address, Yarmouth, N.S. Dept. 1-F, Boston,U.8.A. 


EMPLOYMENT for WOMEN 


Any bright woman can make a good salary sell- 
ing our corsets in her home town. We furnish free 
and express paid six handsome corsets for samples. 
An exceedingly agreeable, honorable and profit- 
able business for honest, intelligent women. Write 


CORSET CoO., Rose Street, Dept. E 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes. full directions, sealed, 
2c. F —Hints To Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion of 3 New Maternity Garments with every order. 


A. Bride Supply Co., P. 0. Box 763, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Long coat, reaching nearly to the hem of the 
skirt; can be used with a suit or as a separate 
coat. It can be developed in light-weight 
suiting or broadcloth. 


AT TERNS for this coat can be sup- 

plied in six sizes: 32-42 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required: 54 
inches wide, 4) yards, for medium size 
(36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 
1524, 





A useful little model for many occasions, as it can be 
worn the year round with separate skirts. It could be 
made of cheviot, broadcloth or covert cloth. 


PATTERNS for this coat can be supplied in six 

sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: 54 inches wide, 2% yards, for medium 
size (36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 1522. 
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Pm Coats to Wear 
With Odd Skirts 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


OATS this winter are 

either very long or very 
short. The long coat of last 
year, which just came to the 
knee-line, now seems much 
too short, as the new long 
coats extend well below the 
knees. The short-length 
coats are classified as the 


boleros, and the tiny little 
‘‘tailed’’ coats—that come 
only a few inches below the 
waist-line. Even box-shaped 
covert coats are cut this 
shorter length. 





A good model to be developed in 
covert cloth. The straps and pock- 
ets give it a smart tailor look. 
Such a coat with a skirt of the same 
material would make a stylish suit. 


ATTERNS for this coat 

can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, S15 
cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: 54 inches wide, 2 
yards, for medium size (36- 
inch bust). In ordering ask 
for No. 1525. 











THE CHART 
MODEL 


ANY home dress- 

makers have urged 
that the Chart Models 
should be where they 
can be consulted before 
the tissue-paper pattern 
is opened, so the Charts 
will be printed on one 
side of the pattern en- 








opened or closed; when opened the fronts 

are buttoned back, which give a pretty 

revers effect, making the coat look quite | 
dressy. 


ATTERNS for this coat can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust 
measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: 54 inches wide, 2% 
yards, for medium size (36-inch 
bust). In ordering ask for No, 
1526. 


Double-breasted coat which can be worn 











velopes instead of being 
inclosed with the pat- 
terns. They show at a 
glance how all the pieces 
in a pattern go together. 








A good coat for rain or shine, day or evening. It can be 
made of tweed, serge or broadcloth. For a tall figure it 
could be several inches longer. 


PATTERNS for this coat can be supplied in six 

sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: 54 inches wide, 3% yards, for medium size 








(36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 1523. 


Which 
Do You 
Choose ? 


A Taffeta Silk lin- 
ing selling anywhere 
from 50c to $1.00 
a yard, loaded with 
chemicals which 
make it look well, 
but cause it to split 
and crack, or 


SAINVISON 
SILK 


selling always 
at 58c? 


Samson looks as 
well as new after it 
has been worn a 
year, and does not 
split or crack. 


Samson is pure 


silk, all silk and noth- 
ing but silk. 


Every yard is 
stamped “ Samson 
wear guaranteed ” 
and every lining de- 
partment guarantees 
Samson Silk for one 
whole year. 


Of the 400,000 
women who used 
Samson Silk last 
year, not one com- 
plained. 


P. S— READY-MADE 
Samson skirts, labelled ‘‘ Sam- 
son Silk wear guaranteed,”’ 
can be bought at all skirt 
departments. 
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Iowna 
Lorraine 


“ION A” 


Flannel Shirt-Waist 


Why don’t you get one, for I know 
you will be pleased with it as I am 
with mine ? 

I have found that Lorraine ‘ 
is the softest, handsomest 
wearing flannel 
shirt-waists, but 
pajamas, 
and costs only 4oc. 
29 inches wide 

Lorraine ‘‘1ONA”’ is a Scotch wool 
flannel made by the Lorraine Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of the finest dress 
fabrics in America, who guarantee 
that Lorraine ““IONA”’ flannel will 
ne’. fade or shrink. 

Do not forget to send them a postal 
card to-day to Pawtucket, R. I., ask- 
ing for their twenty-two free sam- 
ples showing all the beautiful 
styles and colorings. I am 
sure that they will please 
you. 

Address letters to 

P. O. Box 692 


IONA” 
and best 
made, not only for 
also for children’s 
men’s shirts, etc., 
a vard, and comes 


dresses, 
















a dress silk of 
pure dye, that 
drapes perfectly —a 
as, light and lustrous 
silk for all purposes. 




















In case you are unable to find 
either Peau de Soleil or Poplinette 
at your store, write to us, and we 
will tell you where to get it. 


. GRIMSHAW 
BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
Broome and Mercer Sts., N. Y. 













STRONG 
DURABLE 





Poplinette is a dress iabric 
of sitk and wool in the 
fashionable corded effect and in 
single and double widths. It is 
striking and effective for tne 
gowns and costumes 


















Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —lustre, 


softness, lightness, 
‘feel’? and “cry’’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For slip skirts and pet- 
ticoats it cannot be equalled. Costs 
one-third as much as taffeta, will not 
split, and lasts three times as long. 


TWO { 355: per yard, fast black only 
GRADES ( 35c., in fast black and all colors 


Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 


and, above all, 


At all lining counters, or we will send you 








on request sample card showing all shades. 





GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 





DING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, and Visiting Cards 

Latest styles and correct forms. Best 

work and finest materials. Samples and booklet, 
* Wedding Etiquette," for 2-cent st 


The Young & Bennett Co., 22 Stone St., Springfield, 0. 





AM showing four blouses this month, 
shall be 
materials. The 


which I 

washable 
the washable waist is the 
ability; and in my designs 
I am giving models some 
of which may be devel- 
oped in woolen fabrics, 
such as flannel, challis and 
albatross, and others in 
the linens and thinner 
materials, such as lawn, 
batiste or handkerchief 
linen, 

All of the waists are 
decorated with hand-made 
or self trimming, thus 
keeping the cost of each 
within a modest sum. 


purpose 


HE first is a pretty 

little model suitable 
for a challis—say a cream 
color, écruorpaleblue. A 
little band of challis has 
been embroidered for the 
collar and also a small 
piece fora yoke. Almost 
any girl could sketch a 
simple design in pencil; 
for about twenty or twenty- 
five cents a design may be 
stamped. The embroid 
ery willadda pretty touch, 
and it will be no trouble to 
execute, even to one who 
is inexperienced. The 
closing is at the back, and 
it would be pretty to use 
small silk crocheted but- 
tons. When buttons are 
used in the closing of col- 
lar and cufis a dainty 
touch is the employment of 
silk loops instead of button- 
holes. This is a feature to be 
observed in all the expensive 
and elaborate blouses. 

As this waist of challis or 
albatross is to be washable, I 
advise that it be made without 
a lining. Finish each seam 
carefully, and wear the blouse 
over a slip lining when extra 
warmth is desirable. This 
slip may be made of lawn ot 
silk, or even of challis itself. 
Twenty-six-inch challis sells 
at twenty-five cents a yard; 
thirty-eight-inch, at thirty- 
seven and a half cents; so 
the approximate cost of this 
blouse will be as follows: 


4% vards 26-inch challis. . .25..$1.13 
6 skeins silk floss... .04.. .24 
2 dozen small croc heted 
buttons..... Mt. ae 
2 spools twist for ‘loops 
and buttonholes ..... .04.. .08 
I spool sewing silk ... £09 
Total..... $2.04 


HE second model is in 

tended for linensof slightly 
heavy grade. The decora- 
tion for this waist is made 
of little round rings with cro- 
cheted linen covers. These 
rings, already crocheted, sell, 
according to size, at from five 
to ten cents a dozen. The 
rings are sewed together on 
their edges to form rows, and 


reproduced in 
popularity of 
result of its service- 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 


all of 


The 






Pretty 
Made of 


Challis 


ATTERNS for this shirtwaist 
can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 


bust measure, Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. aterial 
required: 22 inches wide, 4'% yards, 
for medium size (36-inch bust). In 
ordering ask for No. 1517. 


AT TERNS for this shirt- 
waist can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 


15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required : 20 inches wide, 
5 yards; 36 inches, 3'4 





these rows are inserted be- perthe See & ‘syardss 
tween bias bands of the linen, bust). In ordering ask for 
soforming adeep yoke. Below No. 1518. 

the yoke the material is 

shirred; and just above 

the waist-line the shirr- 

ing is repeated, toconfine 

the fullness and give the 

new snug-fitting effect. 

The waist closes at the 

back with tiny round Of Washable 

pearl buttons. A good W oolen 

quality of linen, thirty Goods 





inches wide, can be 
bought at thirty-five 
centsayard. The num- 
ber of rings required for 
the trimming must be 
regulated by the size of 
the rings and the number 
of rows employed. The 
bias bands of linen be- 
tween the rings may, if 
you like, be elaborated 
with French knots or 
feather-stitching, done 
in white linen floss. 

Approximately, the 
quantity of materials 
and the cost will be as 
| follows: 


| 





3% yards linen... .35. .$1.23 
| 18 dozen rings ... .08.. 1.44 
2dozensmallpearl 
Buttions...... 08.. .16 
| 2 spools sewing 
| cotton ....... +05. -10 
| BOR. 6s.c0se 0s BRE 


supplied 


36-inch bust). 


ATTERNS for this shirtwaist can be 


HE third model 
heavier washable woolens, such as flannel. 
ordinary 
sometimes shrink in the process of launder- 


flannels 


in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, Pt, 
free. Material required : 44 inches wide, 
ards; 22 inches, 4'4 yards; medium aise 
In ordering ask for No.1519. 


is suitable for one of the 


called wash flannels 
ing; but there are to be 
had flannels guaranteed to 
launder absolutely with- 
out shrinkage, and the 
price of these is seventy- 
five cents for a thirty-one- 
inch material. 

My model is in simple 
tailored style,.with an ap- 
plied stitched box-plait 
down each side and on the 
sleeves. The waist closes 
invisibly in the front, and 
is finished with bias 
stitched bands. I have 
added a chemisette, which 
I think is a pretty little 
innovation. My idea is 
to have this of white lawn, 
tucked or feather-stitched 
or elaborated in any de- 
sirable way. 

The necessary materials 
for this waist are: 


4 yards flannel. . .75. -$3.00 
¥% yard lawn. ‘. - .23 
I spool sewing ‘silk....... .09 
Hooks and eyes. . tien <a 
1 spool a cassdirie 05 

Total.... . -$3-41 


HE lingerie blouse of 

this year is very beauti- 

ful and ornate, witha mass 

of dainty stitching, tuck- 

ing, shirring, hand- 

embroidery and inset lace. 

These blouses have been 

in evidence all winter, the 

necessary waruith required for 

cold weather being supplied 

by the wearing of a slip of silk 

or thin flannel. A very warm 

and at the same time attractive 

slip is made of silk lined with 
flannel or albatross. 

My fourth model isa lingerie 
blouse, but one of a very 
simple and practical order. It 
may be reproduced in fine 
handkerchief linen at seventy- 
five cents a yard, or ina nice 
quality of lawn at about 
thirty-five cents. The work 
on my little model is all 
done by hand. There is a 
box-plait down the middle 
of the front, and each edge 
of this box-plait is hem- 
stitched, the hemstitching 
going through the two thick- 
nesses of material. Then, 
on each side of the front 
there are three tucks, also 
hemstitched; and between 
the box-plait and the tucks 
there are dots, hand-embroid- 
ered, which may be done in 
either cotton or linen thread. 
The cuffs close at the inside 
seam with tiny buttons and 
loops. Theclosing of the waist 
is invisible—in fly fashion, 
under the box-plait. 

Materials required in the 
development of this model are: 





PS te ee -35- -$1.40 
Embroidery linen or cot- 

DO. subse ucens ieda aa. Gee 

I spool sewing cotton......... 05 

TOW accu . $1.70 

HERE have been 


marked changes in 
blouses recently, the 
most noticeable being 
the absence of the pouch 
effect. Then the 
sleeves are very differ- 
ent, being cut quite plain 
from wrist to elbow, 
while above the elbow 
there is much fullness 
and often elaboration. 
The large puff of mate- 
rial recently found near 
the wrist has quite gone 
out; and, inremodeling, 
this superfluous mate- 
rial may be used to good 
effect. The sleeve may 
be cut off just below the 
elbow, but long enough 
toform a good puff. The 
upper sleeve so remain- 
ing will, in all probabil- 
ity, not be full and wide 
enough, in which case it 
may be cut lengthwise 
at regular distances, 
and in the slits there 
may be inserted by 
means of fagot-stitching 
inverted V-shaped 
pieces of some suitable 
material. 


What Girls Have Asked Me 


(y= girl wants to know what she can do 
with some all-over lace she has on hand. 
My advice would be to make a dainty little 
blouse or a matinée of it. A pretty negligee 
is one that reaches just to the waist-line, and 
which has a two-piece circular back and loose 
fronts. The sleeve is a bell shape of elbow 
length. A pretty finish is given by two out- 
lining rows of coral-color ribbon velvet. 


To brighten an all-black gown for a young 
woman add a yoke and deep undersleeves 
of an effective white lace. 


A smart belt for a plain shirtwaist suit is a 
wide one of black kid, strapped both back 
and front with bands of patent leather. The 
front straps pass through three little brass 
buckles to form the closing. 


For a traveling gown for a bride I should 
advise a material that will answer for 
spring wear as well as now. A dark blue 
or a tanned leather-color herringbone cheviot 
or a broadcloth would be suitable. Have 
the walking-skirt a full two-piece circular 
shape with two wide tucks at about the 
knees. Instead of a plain seam in the 
front there may bea tiny front panel which 
will look like a box-plait stitched down on 
each edge. The fullness at the top of the 
skirt should be fitted close about the hips by 
means of graduated side plaits, stitched flat. 
The jacket could be on the order of a double- 
breasted blouse finished with small skirts and 
abelt. Belt, collar and cuffs would be pretty 
of velvet, stitched. 


A Western girl wants to know what to do 
with a remnant she had given her, as she has 





A Lingerie 
Blouse 


PATTERNS for this shirtwaist can be sup- 


plied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 27 inches wide, 3%4 
yards, for medium size (36-inch bust), sy 
ordering ask for No, 1516. 


not enough material to make a skirt by any 
of the new patterns —and even if she had it 
would be a separate skirt, and it would not 
be smart to combine two materials. I think 
it would be better to use cheviot for a jacket, 
or be content with a plain gored skirt. 


In many cases sleeves of a different ma- 
terial from that of the gown look quite 
fetching. In remodeling a black crépe de 
chine it would be well to have elbow 
sleeves of black chiffon, using that model 
which is an arrangement of three puffs, fin- 
ished with one or two flounces. 


I do not advise a box-coat, as I think one is 
apt to tire of the model after one season. It 
would be wiser to have a coat semi-fitting. 


A sensible suit model for a young girl is a 
plain double or single breasted, semi-fitted 
coat of three-quarter length. A full skirt of 
one of the plaited models sheuld accompany 
this coat. 


An ermine tippet can readily be cleaned by 
sponging it off with gasoline. 


A girdle of shirred taffeta or Louisine 
ribbon, and a shirred neck-piece to match, 
would be nice for a pretty shirtwaist suit. 
Wear a tiny protection collar of lawn or lace. 


For an older girl a suit could be of any 
inconspicuous color. A_ stone-gray tweed 
witha slight zibeline surface would be pretty. 
A full skirt would be becoming provided the 
fullness were laid quite flat about the hips; 
and for one who likes plain clothes, the coat 
could be a comfortably fitted, single-breasted 
model of hip length. 


4 
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| The : 
do 
nd. ns 
ttle . 
‘2 Silk ‘ 
ind : ] rai 
ose : ur- 
OW 
7 Street 
ing . 
wen The uncertainty which has al- 
ways attended the buying of silk 
— OWNn P 2 is a thing of the past. Every 
aside wy woman may now go to the silk 
rhe » . counter absolutely confident of 
‘ass | getting the best, purest, most 
Decne by — puck silk yy simply ask- 
uld ng for the brand with the patent 
4° selvage bearin > name 
for Mrs. Ralston | . g ring the name 
viot Asal 
ave LN gpaar 38 
vod Drawings by Sher 
‘ch Augusta Reimer ” doe ae ta 
1on . - Be iy Be wi 
, ant 
— : 7 bags Tt No factory can make every inch 
flat. ’ } } Fy \" of silk free from imperfections. 
ble- ; a) | + puck There are bound to be some flaws. 
and 4 F For this reason MONEYBAK Black 
etty nes? : a Silk is made with a patent selvage 
as | that is immediately detached from 
> do any piece of silk that fails to pass 
has “ the most expert inspection. Every 
| inch of it must prove absolutely 
Black silk bolero and black and white checked silk perfect before it is considered 
skirt and blouse for afternoon wear. worthy of the MONEYBAK guar- 
ATTERNS for bolero come in six sizes: antee. Thus no imperfect piece of 
Bo TEN 9 age , a oth carrying ihe neros MOURYRAN 
(36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 1514. Made of bronze-green chiffon taffeta. The collar is trimmed ever reaches the sales counter, 
Seven-gored yoke skirt. Cut in five sizes: with white braided in green, That’s why the safest silk to buy 
20-28. rice 15 cents, post-free. Material: . . ca 
22 inches wide, 944 yards, for medium size AT TERNS for waist come in six sizes: 32-42. Price is the one, and the only one, with 
(24-inch waist). Ask for No. 1515. 15 certs, post-free. Material : 44 inches wide, without the patent selvage bearing the 
Blouse comes in six sizes: 32-42, Price 15 nap, 2 yards3 with nap, 2'4 yards; for medium size (36- 
cents. Material: 22 inches wide, 4% yards, for inch bust), In ordering ask for No. 1510. name 
medium size (36-inch bust). Ask for No. 1517. Plaited skirt in nine gores. Cut in five sizes: 20-28. 
A Chart Model comes with each pattern, pues 7° — yy | go = ayn ye ey pad | 
ua. |S AT AREA FOE 
+3 — A Chart Model comes with each pattern. 
? 
: © MONEYBAK © 
The name MONEYBAK on a 
piece of silk means more than 
ordinary silk. It means silk of 
the highest quality sold at a mod- 
erate price; silk that will stand 
; the test of time and look well all 
the time. It is the loading and 
4 filling with gum and chemicals 
4 that cheapens silks and causes 
them to wear poorly. MONEYBAK 
j Black Silk contains no adultera- 
4 tions. It is made only of the best 
3 and purest silk — nothing else. 
4 For these reasons MONEYBAK 
r os Black Silk is the most durable, 
“4 4 most economical, most satisfactory 
4 ca) silk to buy —and your protection 
is always the patent selvage bear- 
ing the name 
y any 4 
ad it ‘ 
d not / 
think y 
cket, 
[ ma- 
quite 
ve de MONEYBAK Black Silk stands 
-Ibow for excellence in silk making. Per- 
nodel fect in weave, dye and finish, it is 
3, fin- ’ ) unquestionably the Best Silk Made. 
F BE MONEYBAK Black Silk was the 
ne is #3 recipient of the Grand Prize at the 
1. «It te Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
ng. ie Louis. This, the highest award of 
‘lisa = merit, was made on distinctive high 
fitted = quality. 
irt of o The name MONEYBAK explains 
ypany itself — your money back if not 
satisfied. Made in all convenient 
ed by widths but in only one quality — 
the best. On the silk counter at 
uisine the best store in your city or town. 
natch, If you can not get it, write us. 
suit. } Send for our interesting booklet 
lace. This suit commends itself for a spring day owing to the Practical street suit for dress or every-day wear, its only A “ Silk Secrets.” It’s free. 
f any dainty loose circular bolero. trimming being stitching. > YORK SILK. MFG. Cco., York, Pa. 
tweed AT TERNS for bolero come in six sizes: 32-42. AT TERNS for coat come in six sizes: 32-42. 
retty. Price 15 cents, post-free. Material: 54 inches Price 15 cents, post-free. Material : 44 inches What could be more useful than this silk redingote for 
1 wide, 314 yards; 27 inches, 2'4 yards; for medium wide, with nap, 414 yards, for medium size (36-inch afternoon or evening wear? 
ed the size (36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 1528. bust). In ordering ask for No. 1509. 
hips; Full seven-gored skirt. Cut in five sizes: 20-28. Plain seven-gored skirt. Cut in seven sizes: ATTERNS for this coat can be supplied in six 
e coat Price 15 cents, post-free. Material: 27 inches wide, 20-32. Price 15 cents, post-free. Material: 44 sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
9 yards; 54 inches wide, 54% yardss for medium size inches wide, with nap, 4% yards, for medium size Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
easted (24-inch waist). Ask for No. 1529. (24-inch waist). Ask for No. 1527. 54 inches wide, 4°% yards, for medium size (36-inch 
A Chart Model comes with each pattern. A Chart Model comes with each pattern. bust). In ordering ask for No. 1530. 
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Money for Women| 


IN LACE MAKING 


A Wonderful Little Machine For Use In The Home, 


On Which Any Kind Of Woven Lace Can Be 
Made, Yet It Is So Simple That a 
Child Can Learn To Operate It. 


A BOOK ON LACE MAKING FREE 


Any woman can operate one of our Princess Lace 


Looms with profit to herself, giving so much of her 
time as she consistently can. 
what the Loom is like, with it you can weave the 


rhe illustration shows 


most beautiful Laces, such as 
Cluny, Brussels, Smyrna, 
Guipure, Mechlin, Valen 
ciennes, etc. It is easy 
to operate and can be 
worked successfully 
from the beginning. 
One of Our Prin- 
cess Lace Looms 
should be in 
every home of 
taste and re- 












The Woman in 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Grace H. Cochrane 


HE other day there came in my mail a letter 
asking some questions concerning the wearing 
The letter was 
such a sensible one, and so full of every-day doubts 
and vexations concerning mourning garb, that I give 
it to my readers, and I think my answers to its ques- 
tions will certainly help many other women who 
are bothered with the same perplexities: 

** My dear Mrs. Ralston: 

* Will vou kindly help me with some advice on the 
subject of second mourning? I wish to wear a rather 
conservative mourning, and not simply ‘all black.’ 
What may I wear for the street?) What may I wear 
for the house? What may I wear for informal din- 
ners? How long should I wear black and white? 
How long should plain white shirtwaists be worn 
with black suits? May I wear all-white dresses at 


of light or second mourning. 


Light Mourning 


tinement, for 
its possessor 
can make the 
THE PRINCESS LACE LOOM, prettiest of 
ecen for her 
self and friends and enjoy this most fascinating work. 
And those who wish to earn money, will find it the 
most pleasant and profitable employment they ever 
engaged in. 


The Price of Our Princess Lace Loom 
is Very Low 


We have made it so, as we desire to place it within 
the limits of the purse of those of moderate means 
those who wish to earn money and who cannot afford 
a large expenditure to do so. ‘The wintry days are here 
—days dark and dreary —the kind that will induce 
you to stay in 
doors—and 
during the long 
winter even 
ings you will 
long for some 
thing to do to 
pass away the 
time. 

The best way 
to do so, is to 
obtain one of 
our Princess 
Lace Looms, A 
half hour, or 
an hour now 
and then will fill in your time 

will bring you in money. 
in this agreeable work. 


MWS 


vne-ee 








will give you pleasure 
rhousands are employed 
Why not you? 


We Guarantee a Market for All Lace Sent Us 


by any one who purchases one of our looms. The 
products of our loom is real lace, equal to the finest 
imported hand-made lace. With each loom we give a 
large assortment of beautiful lace patterns, also a set 
of bobbins, ready for work. Lace made from our 
loom always commands a high price. We illustrate 
sample to show how really beautiful it is. Our new 
booklet 
‘* PRACTICAL LACE MAKING’’ 


sent free upon request. It is handsomely illustrated and 
contains a complete history of the Lace Making Art, 
with a full description of our wonderful Princess Lace 
Loom, and in fact everything you want to know. Write 
for it today, it is free for the asking. Address 


TORCHON LACE COMPANY 
Book Dept. L ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—— Opera Crepe — 
A fashionable“ Half Wool" Dress Goods Fabric for Tea and 


Dress Gowns, and Waists 


Single width. Retails at 15c per yard. 
Is the very dest half wool fabri 


Danish Clot ever produced. Has a justly estab 


lished reputation for quality and we 


ir. 
Single width. Retails at 15c per yard. 


Poplar Clot 


inches wide. 


Is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth except that it is %6 
Retails at 25c per yard. 
36inches wide. Half Wool, Makes 
Carmen Crepe a handsome, swell looking gown; 
in general appearance equal to a high-priced Albatross or 
Crepe de Chine Retails at 25c per yard. 
We make a specialty of Cream in all of these 
fabrics and we guarantee our Black (Shade 15) and TRADE 
Navy Blues (Shades 630 and 631) sof fo crock. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us,and we well 
fell you how and where to get the goods 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York 





MAKK 


NEW COLLAR DESIGNS 


ready to stamp on any material witha hot iron, sent free, 
with our latest Catalogue of Embroidery Designs, on 


receipt of 20. Joseph Walker, Box J3, Irvington, N. J. 

















THE 


McGee Petticoat 


has an 


Adjustable 
Yoke 


that always 
Fits Snug 
and always 
Sets 
Smoothly 
over the 
hips. 













“@8 See the 
McGee Yoke 


It 
never 
gives 
that bunchy 
appearance 
that string tied petticoats have. They are cut by 
experts and perfectly finished. Made in mercer- 
ized satine, moreen, silk, etc., etc. 

The McGee adjustable yoke Petticoat im- 
proves the figure. _Made with seven gores 
and full flounces. Yoke adjusted by hooks 
and eyes. 

Send for Beautiful Illustrated Catalog 
with new section on 


‘*What to Wear and When 
to Wear It.”’ 


Sign counes for this, please. It 
is free. eGee Petticoats sold 
by dealers. 

The Only Perfect Adjustable 
Petticoat Made 

“If is a McGee Petti- 
coat it is the best.” 


= 

= 

McGEE BROTHERS / 2 
COMPANY S$fSe 8 


Jackson, Mich. 








| sible material with which to 



















home in the evenings? Believe me 


“Truly yours, E. L. B. 


For street wear broadcloth and 


Box-Plaited Shirtwaist 


PATTERNS for this waist can be supplied 


in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: 27 inches wide, 4'4 yards, 
for medium size (36-inch bust). In ordering ask 
for No, 1521. 







































shorter jackets; then, too, : * 
a broadcloth skirt of this ‘ 
description can be utilized 
to wear with separate 
waists of different mate- 
rials both for house and 
evening wear. The 
kersey tailored 
suits are made ab- 
solutely plain with 
the exception of the 
necessary stitching 
and buttons. 
Broadcloth suits 
for mourning may 
be trimmed with 
dull braids, which 
are extremely 
pretty, or with 
bands of mourning silk or uncut 
velvet; the latter, however, is ex- 
pensive and meant only for dresses 
for really ** grand occasions.” 


O WEAR with these dresses 

faille, peau de soie, armour and 
the dull-finished taffetas are all 
appropriate for the dressier type of 
mourning blouses, which are made 
with tuckings, shirrings and fagot- 
ing as their chief trimmings. They 
are also very pretty when trimmed 
with plisse ruffles of chiffon. This 
latter material is much used for 
mourning, and is the prettiest pos- 


lighten the otherwise heavy 
effect of an all-black 
woolen or silk gown. 
Chiffon, chiffon cloth 
and crépe de chine are used 
for entire costumes for the 
house and for informal din- 
ners, and are made up with 
only the material as a trim- 
ming, and in lighter mourn- 
ing they may be combined 
with white chiffon and with 


white footing, thus making Pee Seer Oe Ae ante om te supplied in 
cents, post-free, 


" Six sizes? 
the loveliest gowns, both 


for the house and also for 
lecture and concert wear 
during the days of lighter 
mourning. 

For second mourning 
black and white is usually 


light-weight 
kersey are the most desirable materials for the tai- 
lored suit in lighter mourning; the kerseys are 
appropriate for the short skirt and long coat suits 
for plain, practical wear, while the broadcloths are 
| nice for skirts of longer length and the dressier 





Blouse Waist and Circular Skirt 


Material required: 44 inches 
wide, 2°4 yards, for medium size (36-inch bust). 
In ordering ask for No. 1512. 

The skirt pattern is cut in five sizes: 20-28 
waist measure. Price 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required: 44 inches wide, 5 yards, for 
medium size (24-inch waist). 
for No. 1513. 

A Chart Model comes with each pattern. 
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Surplice Waist 


PATTERNS for this waist can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: 22 inches wide, 77% yards, for medium 
size (36-inch bust). In ordering ask for No. 1520. 


worn for a period of three to six months, according 
to the nearness of the relative one is in mourning 
for. The small black and white figured silks and 
unobtrusive patterns are also used for second 
mourning for ordinary shirtwaists, to wear with 
short, separate skirts. Plain white linen and duck 
shirtwaists are worn with a black belt and stock. 
Pertectly plain white dresses are now worn even 
when one is in the deepest mourning, preferably 
made of voile, crépe de chine and chiffon cloth. 


OR shirtwaist suits to be worn during the spring 
and summer, black mohair, voile, taffeta, challis 
and cashmere may be chosen, with black lawn and 
black linen for the very warm days. The latter 
material, however, is not so easy to find in a good, 
serviceable black, and cannot be guaranteed as 
You will find that a black India slip 
will be very useful to wear under black dimities and 
organdies in the summer; it not only gives a body 
to the material, which is apt to become stringy, but 
it also gives it a better black, as in all cotton 
fabrics a good black is hard to find, especially one 
that holds its color. 


washable. 


LONG separate coat is most necessary 
at all times. Those to wear when one 
is in mourning are made of serge, plain broad- 
cloth, Venetian cloth and kersey; also, for 
midwinter wear, of camel’s hair and zibeline. 
[hese coats can be trimmed with narrow 
pipings of black and white 
checked or striped silk. 
Hats and headwear prove 
a generally troublesome 
subject to people wearing 
second mourning, much 
more so than in first deep 
mourning, when veils and 
crape are obligatory. In 
second mourning any style 
of hat or toque in black or 
black and white may be 
worn. Ostrich plumes are 
not appropriate for mourn- 
ing, but with this exception 
almost any trimmings may 
be used. Jet, if used, 
should be of dull finish. 
There are lovely chiffon 
and silk Howers to be had 
now for mourning hats 
which are very soft and 
fluffy and generally becom- 
ing. Flowers are also 
made of ribbon for pretty 
light hats to wear with in- 
formal evening gowns. 
You can choose entire 
hats of plisse or tucked 
chiffon and the plain nets 
for this purpose. These 
hats require very 
little trimming ex- 
cept a small bow or 
rosette of soft rib- 
bon, or the flowers 
mentioned above. 
To wear with 
shirtwaist suits 
hats made of beaver 
cloth and felt are 
appropriately 
trimmed with quills 
and wings. For 
summer hats any of 
the black straws 
faced with white 
may be worn, and 
an all-white hat is 


Price 15 


In ordering ask 


ond mourning. 


TRADE MARK 


Royal Society 
roidery Floss 


An entirely new material for art needlework 
is a mercerized cotton made in the same sizes, 
same twist, same lustre and same full line of fast 
colors as wash silks, for which it is a perfect 
substitute for all embroidery purposes. 

It is much cheaper, retailing at 3 cents per 
skein, containing double the quantity. It washes 
better, it works better, and just to induce you to 
try it we have authorized all dealers to make 
this unusual offer 

17 skeins for 50c, 
celors to 


COMPLETELY FINISH 


the embroidery in one of the pillow tops illus- 
trated below, which come in four designs: 


assorted in the proper 


1 The brown haired daisy girl. 
2 The auburn haired violet girl, 
3 Smoker, ‘‘Her only rival.’’ 


4 Conventional (Art Nouveau) 


and with each order they will give you 


FREE 


one of these four pillow tops with back, which 
retails at fifty cents, together with a sample 
card of colors 

Ask for Royal Society special package No. 1, 
2, 3, or 4 

Most dealers carry this floss, but if you fail to 
find it, send fifty cents direct to us, naming the 
pillow top you prefer, and we will send package 
postpaid to your address. 


CHARLES E. BENTLEY COMPANY 
583-5-7 Broadway, New York 











“ASSABET 


AMERICAN” 
BROADCLOTH 


is expressive of quality. Look 
for it at your tailor’s or cloth 
store and observe its strength 
and firmness, the finish with a 
permanent lustre only possible 
through the quality of stock. 
Look also on 
the back of the 
cloth for this 
trade-mark which 
identifies the fabric. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Wms. M. Woon, Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Boston 











RH Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


acys: 


Bway at 6t) Ax ‘Wh to 35th St New torts 
New York is to the United States 
what Paris is to the World 


The unexpected demand for our last semi- 
annual catalogue almost overwhelmed us, 
and much to our regret we were unable to 
respond to late requests. It seemed to us 
that everybody who could not shop here per- 
sonally wanted MACY’S catalogue. 


Our 1905 SPRING AND SUMMER edition 
will be bigger both in size and number 
than any of its predecessors. Ready for 
mailing March 1rsth. Sent FREE upon re- 
quest. Write for it now. 

If you want to dress in style and buy at the 
right prices, buy in New York. We handle 
Laas ag everything, and our prices are in- 
variably lower than any other house in the 
United States. 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 


The largest Dry Goods and Department store 
in the country. 
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Good Form in Entertaining PSs 207°" 


dinners, teas, receptions, and all other social functions ; also, color 
schemes and decorations. For further information write for circular. 


THE CORRECT FORM SOCIETY 
565 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
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The Separate Walking Skirt 


By Madame de Feling 


Designs and Drawings by Mrs. Ralston 













































A Triple 


PATTERNS for this skirt can be supplied in five 
sizes: 20-28 waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 44 
inches wide, 6% ya for skirt without bands; 10'% 
yards for skirt with bands; silk for foundation skirt, 
5% yards, 22 inches wide; for medium size (24-inch 
waist). In ordering ask for No. 1505. 


HREE pretty skirts, suitable to wear with a 
variety of blouses, are here shown, the pat- 
terns for which can be obtained from THE 
JOURNAL’s new Pattern Department. 
each envelope is a Chart 
Model showing how the 
pieces gotogether. Full 
instructions for altering 


Printed on 


Five-Gored 


and fitting are inclosed Skirt with 

with each pattern. Dart Tucks 
The first illustration 

shows atriple skirt, which 

can be developed in vari- / 


ous materials, such as 

chiffon velvet, light- A 
weight velveteen, peau de i 
soie, chiffon broadcloth, 
granite cloth, or Panama, 
anew material resembling 
mohair, fifty-two inches 
wide, and costing from 
eighty-five cents to a dol- 
lar and a quarter a yard. 
Broadcloth is the same 
width, costing from a dol- 
lar and a quarter 
to three dollars; 
granite cloth is 
very pretty, es 
pecially in black, 
and costs froma 
dollar to a dollar 
and a quarter, 
but is only forty- 
six inches wide. 
Silks and velvets 
require more 
for the dress 
length. 

If this skirt is 
to be of cloth or 
chiffon velvet the 
foundation skirt 
(of which a pat- 
tern comes with 
the skirt) should he of strong taffeta; or if this is too 
expensive a fine quality of lining may be substituted, Nine-Gored 
cutting it away beneath the lowest flounce, and set- Side -Plaited 
ting on a flounce of taffeta, which will take the place Skirt 
of a drop skirt. A drop skirt, with reed-stiffened 
ruffies, will be found a great improvement. 

The front panel may be stitching, or trimmed 
across, and stitched flat on both edges. 














AT TERNS for this skirt can be supplied in 

seven sizes: 20-32 waist measure. rice, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required: 42 inches wide, with nap, 6 yards; 
without nap, 5% yards; for medium size (24-inch 
waist). In ordering ask for No. 1506. 


|= flounces are slightly circular, which isa great 
advantage, as there is less weight and the ripple 

falls out with more grace. The lower two flounces 
are gathered and set on the foundation, but the top 
one is tucked to fit over the hips, and can thus be 
easily adjusted to any figure; the foundation skirt 
being adjusted by the seams anddarts. The straight 
(front) seams of all gores must be on the length- 
wise straight of the goods. This skirt closes 
in the back under the fullness. 

The hems on the flounces, and the bands on 
the front, can be carried out in several ways. 
They may be simply indicated by two close 
rows of stitching, or cut to shape and / 
stitched on as a trimming, and the mate- / 
rialcut away beneath. A pretty effect may / 
be obtained by having the flounces and 
panel of one color, with the hems and bands 
several shades darker; or combining two 
materials, such as cloth on velvet, silk on 
cloth, or plain cloth with a fancy material, 
emphasizing its principal tone. This skirt 
would be pretty made of cashmere. 


or velvet is to stitch on a narrow galloon, 
turn the edges up, baste evenly, and fell 
down by hand, so that no stitches are 


Model, 15 cents, post-free. 


ask for No. 1504. 








visible on the right side; but in silk the hems must 
be laid on the under material, or a lining fitted and | 
invisibly felled down just above the edge. 
Skirt All piecing must be on the straight of the goods, 
either selvedge or crosswise straight; and if the 
material has an up and down, or right and wrong 
side, or a glossy surface, this must be carefully 
noted and the pieces matched so that the thread of 
all the goods will run the same way. 

This skirt measures about six yards around the 
hem, and four yards and a half at hem of founda- 
tionskirt. It is cut fora medium, well-proportioned 
figure, but as all figures vary it may have to be 
changed a little to suit individual requirements, 
which is easily done. If too long laya plait around 
the middle of the foundation skirt, representing the 
number of inches to be deducted, and divide this 
difference between the lower two flounces, taking it 
off the top. If necessary to lengthen the skirt add 
to the foot of the foundation, slanting the 
gores out in continuation of the lines, and | 
add in proportion a little to the flounces. | 

The patterns being ordered by the waist | 
measure it sometimes happens that the per- 
son’s hips are abnormally large in propor- 
j/ tion to the waist; in such a case take the hip 
measure and add a little in proportion on 
the front straight seam of each gore: andfor | 
this skirt on the fronts of the flounces also. | 


HE second illustration shows a five- 

gored skirt with a narrow panel front and 
two gores on each side, with a hem sweep of 
five yards and three-quarters. 
are laid in box-plaits, with stitched tucks | 
between. The side plaits are carried up | 
to yoke depth only, giving a beautiful fit | 
over the hips. 
back under an inverted box-plait. The | 
pattern is very simple and can be developed | 
in cheviot, tweed suitings, or the materials above 
mentioned. Tweeds are from fifty-four to fifty-six 
inches wide, and cost from a dollar toa dollar and a 
half a yard; they come in colors only, but some are al- 


: 2 AT TERNS for this skirt can be supplied in seven" 
The neatest finish for the edges of cloth cs 20-32 waist measure. Price, including Chart 


inches wide, with nap, 74% yards; without nap, 644 
yards ; for medium size (24-inch waist). In ordering 
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| 


| 


The gores | 


The skirt fastens at the | 


most black. Cheviots are 
fifty-two inches wide, cost- 
ing from seventy-five cents | 
toadollar and aquarter. | 





| 

HE third skirt illus- | 

trated has nine gores, | 
with two tucks to each 
gore, which makes it very 
easy todevelop. Thetucks 
turn forward over a very 
narrow panel, which may 
be of velvet (with stitching 
to match) or of the cloth. 

This is an excellent de- 
sign for a stout figure, and 
easily adjusted. The tucks 
are stitched from the waist | 
to below the knees in front, 
slanting upward to the | 
back, and the box-stitching 
is graduated from the waist 
down, being taken right 
through the three thick- 
nesses of material; but the 
corresponding stitchings at 
the foot are done in the two 
thicknesses of the tucks 
only. The plaits must be 
carefully basted in place 
and well pressed. ‘This ap- 
plies to both this skirt and | 
the second one described. 

Do not spare the bast- 
ing. The more carefully 
you baste and test before 
stitching the better results 
you will get. 











Material required: 44 


Arnold Fabric Talks 


FIL DE SOIE 








The advance Spring model shown here is made 
from Arnold Fil de Soie, one of 
the most attractive new season's 


4 


FIL DE SOIE 
















—~e— | fabrics. Fil de Soie isa 
wi |_ highly lustrous fabric hav- 








— ing all the surface quali- 
: ties of silk. The cloth is 
especially adapted in wearing to retain 
this silky lustre permanently. It is soft, 
smooth to the touch, falls naturally 
into beautiful folds, and is adaptable 
to all the desirable effects so much 
sought for in silks and more ex- 
pensive fabrics. It is produced 
in all the newest silk effects in 
plaids, checks and pretty figures 
in beautiful color combinations, and 
is full of charming. possibilities for 
making up the most attractive and 
inexpensive gowns for both street 
and home wear. 


ARNOLD MOHAIR 
LUSTRE 


Arnold Mohair Lustre is a 
most stylish and serviceable fab- 
ric. Its wiry, lustrous crispness 
gives it a perfect Mohair effect, 
which is as lasting as the fabric 
itself, and is produced, not only in all the foreign Mohair pat- 
terns, but also in a great 
variety of new suiting styles, 
from which selections can be 
made, not only for street 
wear, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, 
but also for dress and 
morning wear. As it 
is unaffected by washing this en- 
tirely new fabric should appeal 
to every economical mother for 
misses’ and children’s dresses. 


You should see the ARNOLD FIL DE 
SOIE and the ARNOLD MOHAIR LUS- 
TRE 


Spring and Summer use. They are for sale 





MADE FROM FIL DE SOIE 























MOHAIR 


LUSTRE 








before selecting wash fabrics for 
in all the better stores, and can always be 
recognized by our trade-mark on every 
ticket. Please look at our trade-mark 
carefully ; it is a certificate of excellence 
—a token which gives every purchaser 
from pieces bearing our trade-mark 
the comfortable feeling that they have 
the very highest quality obtainable 
in its class; and our guarantee that 
the fabrics are printed or dyed in 
the newest designs and colors, and 
with the most expensive perma- 
nent, sanitary colorings. 


MADE FROM MOHAIR LUSTRE 


If your dealer cannot show you our new trade-marked wash 
goods, please give us his name and let us tell you of a reliable 
store that will gladly send you samples and deliver your goods 
satisfactorily. Send postal to-day for the new Arnold Magazine 
of Fabrics and Fashions. It contains many superb plates of 
exclusive advance styles for Spring, in street costumes, house 
dresses and evening gowns, and tells besides of the great Arnold 
line of Spring fabrics. 


Arnold Print Works 


DEPARTMENT A 
40 and 42 Leonard Street, New York 


=O 
Ore Price 











Every woman 
who uses THE 
“FLEISHER” YARNS in kuit- 
ting and crocheting has positive 
proof that they are dependable in 
every -even, lofty and elas- 
tic. They are dyed in a full line 
of beautiful A garment 
made of them will stand the test 
of wear and wash. 


way 


shades. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 
Spiral Yarn 


Your dealer should carry them. 


lvee Booklet,“‘A SHORT TALK AROU] 
YARNS,” mailed upon request. 

“ FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND 
CROCHETING MANUAL” mailed 
for four tickets from The ‘ Fleisher ’’ 
Yarns and 3 cents for postage. It 
contains directions for making all the 
new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B.W. FLEISHER 
Department ‘‘G’’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














S[1Ip SULMOIpH puL sessI ‘Serpe’y 10.7 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle bod 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘‘ Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder. ———— 

Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A, age lto 12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199,agel0tol16. .. . . 75 cents 

Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 


The C. N. Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AY 


AEG/S 



















REQ TRADE MAR HK 


Will be discovered 


by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Soft and will 
not crinkle. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk and pli- 
able as the most delicate 
dress silk. Made in all 
shades — 19 in. at 58c. nd 
27 in. at 85c. Radium Silk is 
MME. CuRIE allsilk and is Warranted Not 
DISCOVERER OF RADIUM to Stretch, Split or Tear. 


Look for ‘‘RADIUM” on Selvage. 

Card showing samples and shades on request. 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 




















Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. Enciose 6 cents to pay postage. 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., 


STAMMER 


troit, Mich. 





THE NEW PATTERN 
CHART 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 








CANNOT help rejoicing with the many home 
| dressmakers throughout the country, both young 

and old, for I have just been examining one of 
THE LApiEes’ HOME JOURNAL patterns and the 
wonderful chart that accompanies it. Explicit and 
careful directions are given with each pattern. 

I can remember as a girl the first paper pattern that 
I opened and expected to cut from, the contusion of 
mind arising from the many pieces seemingly all 
alike and yet different, the putting together, and 
alas! the ripping apart. ‘The same kind of perfora- 
tions indicated then, as they do now on most 
patterns, all of the different parts. Now, with the 
excellent chart furnished with each of THE 
JOURNAL’S patterns, all the old worries and troubles 
are done away with, and the simplicity and lucidity 
of the chart model make every detail of home 
dressmaking an easy undertaking. Just think what 
it is to have clear directions and clear markings to 
tell just where to join the parts, where to gather, 
where to put on yokes and trimmings. It seems to 
me all these markings make it almost impossible 
to make an error in the cutting and arrangement of 
each piece. No holding up in despair the queer, 
different pieces of the tissue-paper pattern and won- 
dering what possible part of the garment that you 
wish to use you have in hand: can it be the front, 
or back, or possibly the sleeve piece, and if so, 
** how on earth does it go’’ to make up the whole? 
Dear me! you think to yourself, can it be possible 
that the pattern manufacturers have put in the 
wrong piece; for certainly no such unshapely thing 
could ever go on the human body. 


Now with our new chart all this trouble is done 
away with, for with every pattern there is the usual 
picture of the chosen design, and more than this, 
there is a picture of each of these same tormenting, 
queer-looking pieces, that when put together make 
up the delightful whole. 

So much of the smart appearance of a garment 
depends upon its being properly cut, that you may 
rest assured that no such important detail as the 
proper lines necessary to secure such a result would 
be neglected by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, or 
without first obtaining Mrs. Ralston’s wise judgment 
in the matter. You know only too well that many 
of us have a few personal defects. Tor instance, 
seven out of every ten girls have one hip higher than 
the other ; some of us, including myself, have one 
shoulder higher than the other, and our arms are 
shorter or longer than they should be. Of course, 
these patterns are all cut from proportions taken 
from the standard sizes of a majority of figures. 
Now to help us out in the matter of these slight 
defects, again the chart is planned with wisdom, 
because it gives also personal instructions how to 
alter a waist or skirt pattern. Please bear in mind 
that one of these delightful charts goes with every 
pattern, and so one has always a ready helper at hand. 


How often we see a pattern or style that we like, 
but we are not quite sure whether it would be suit- 
able to make in the material we have on hand or 
wish to buy; or if it would be suitable for a person of 
our build ; this is especially true of many of us who 
live far away from the big cities and are denied the 
chance of gazing in shop windows or of spending a 
few hours in the big department stores so filled in 
these days with beautiful and expensive clothing. 

Of course, you all know by this time that it is 
easy enough to get all this kind of information by 
simply writing to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S 
Fashion Department, for Mrs. Ralston is very ready 
and willing to help us all out by telling us just what 
to buy and how to make it; and I know she is 
delighted now to have the assistance of the patterns 
of the many designs published to help you in solv- 
ing these difficulties, for her chief object is to be of 
practical help to the woman who makes her own 
clothes. 

Many women I know have given up home dress- 
making in despair because of the need for patterns 
that are simple and have good style, with clear and 
complete directions. Now these many disheartened 
women can take unto themselves new courage ; 
given a LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern and 
some material, one may now go ahead with the 
calm assurance of genuine results. 


I wonder to myself if I ever experienced any 
pride and pleasure so overpowering as when, many 
years ago, when I was a girl of sixteen, I made for 
myself a pink gingham dress; it mattered not that 
it was put together on a chain-stitch machine and 
that I neglected to finish a few threads, and also 
that a kind friend pulled the thread for me in the 
back seam of the waist; my bosom still swelled with 
pride to think that I was the maker of the entire 
garment, that *‘ I did it all myself.’’ 

What excuse have the many women with growing 
daughters, now that these patterns are put upon the 
market, if they allow their girls to grow up without 
knowing how to make their own clothes? I con- 
sider it the highest of domestic accomplishments, 
not to speak of the inestimable aid it is, to know 
why a dress, coat or skirt does not fit properly; 
then, too, in these days of constant changing of 
fashions it is a saving of sums of money. There is 
so much dainty shirring and tucking put on clothes 
that knowing how to make a blouse is a help to the 
woman of moderate means. 


Now, girls, there is nothing to prevent you, so 
please do make a venture; don’t pick out a design 
with a shirred yoke, a bertha, two or three pieces to 
form the sleeve besides the cuff; but choose a sim- 
ple, every-day blouse pattern. Take your measure- 
ment by passing the tape around the body, over the 
dress, close under the arms and over the fullest part 
of the dust, drawing it moderately tight: if your 
measure is thirty-three do not buy a thirty-two 
pattern: buy a thirty-four, as it is always easier to 
reduce a pattern than to enlarge it. 

It may encourage you to know that all the women 
who represent the royalty of Europe understand 
how to make their own clothes; even the Queen of 
England and her daughters are experienced dress- 
makers. 
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the bed spread. 


lifetime. 


keep so. 


information on furnishing and decorating the entire house. 


to any express point on or east of the Mississippi River. 


Bolster Koll 


Only $2,00—Delivered at Your Home 


To have your bed look stylish: and well kept, dress it with an Acme Bolster Roll, covered to match 


Put away the wrinkled, untidy pillows during the day. 
always in good taste. It is made of strong jute board pressed into a hollow cylinder, and will last a 
One style has oval openings in which to put the pillows. 
but four pounds, contains no hair or excelsior to attract dust, is clean and wholesome and is easy to 
You know how troublesome pillow shams and sham holders are. 
is simplicity itself; just lay it across the head of the bed —that’s all. 


Our 68-Page Book Sent FREE 


“ Home Comfort and Beauty," tells all about Acme Bolster Rolls, and how to furnish the bedroom, besides giving much valuable 
Send us your name on a postal card. 
supply you, write us, stating width of bed, enclose express or P.O. order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll and pay charges 
Money back if wanted. 


H. & D. PAPER COMPANY, 821 Water Street, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The Acme Bolster Roll is 
An Acme Bolster Roll weighs 


Our Acme Bolster Roll 


If your dealer will not 














The Surefast 
Vall 7 Skirt 


Supporter 


Holds the skirt up and 
in place and the waist 
down snug; puts the 
weight of the skirt on 
shoulders, mof on a 
tight beit at the waist. 
is invisible, comfortable, 
neat and smooth, light 





The Surefas 


yet strong; will not rust, so no removing neces- 


sary for the laundry. Cannot become loose, vet 
is instantly fastened or unfastened. No hooks 
or pins to tear garments; no bunch to enlarge 
waist measure; no extra belt; supports as far 
around as you desire. Enables you to wear 
waist band over or under skirt band, as pre- 
ferred —the only supporter that does. Made in 
white and black. Sold wherever dry goods are 
sold, in lengths to suit. Price 10 cents per pair o1 
three pairs for 25c. _ 


Lf not found at your dealer's, write us, enclos- 
ing price as above and we will mail prepaid. 


THE SUREFAST Co., DULUTH, MINN. 














aco WA IST 


ROTECTOR 
Fills a Long-Felt Want 















What the “Apron is to the 

Skirt"? the ‘Maco is to the 

Patented Waist." No more pinning on 
904. 


of paper cuffs or bibs. New and 
practical. A combination of a 
pair of sleeves and front piece, 
as shown in the cut. Can be 
slipped on or off in a second. 
Worn all the year around 


Saves its cost in one week’s 
laundry bill and your 
& waist always looks fresh. 


Ilousewives, saleslacdies, 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, artists or students 
should wear the “* Maco.” 
Made in white, black and 
figured lawn, blue striped 
gingham and black sateen, 50 cents. Dark and light prints, 
25 cents. Made in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and ge. 
Lf your merchant does not keep them, send his name and 50 
ord cents and wewill forwarda’ MacoProtector’ postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY, P. 0. Box A, Waukegan, Ill. 























More popular every day 

Was the Greatest Holiday Card Game of All 

A pack of fun in TRIX — The popular card game 
last year, far better this year. Four cards in hand, play 
one, draw another. For any number of players. 
TRIX FOOTBALL —The real game with Trix 
Cards, with its punts, touchdowns, runs, around 
: ends, kicks for goal, but no broken bones. 
F RT -TWO—A scientific game requiring 
skill and thought, is just now attracting much 
attention, and SEV N OTHER 

POPULAR GAMES. Played by Teach- 
ers, Preachers, Lawyers. Fascinating 
for both young and old. Rules for 
the ten games and sample free. En- 
ameled, 50 cts., gilt edge, 75 cts. 
Ask dealers or mailed prepaid by 


READ & WHITE GAME CO. 
Drawer 12, Bloomington, Ill. 








The strain of wash-day comes 
mostly from boiling clothes and 
hard rubbing. 

Hard on the woman, hard on 
the clothes, and not a bit of 
need of it. 

Fels-Naptha soap washes per- 
_fectly clean and takes out all 
stains without hot water, with- 
out boiling and with very little 
rubbing. 

Follow easy directions on the 


wrapper. 
Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 








ETTE 


LA 
-_~ LUET 


‘BONED WALOHN 


THE PERFECT CORSET 
Custom Fitted— Hand Finished 
Fitted to your measure. 
Fitting to your form, 
Fullest freedom of action. 
Greatest Aid to Health. 
PRICE NOT HIGHER THAN 
THE STORE KIND 
Stylish, Dainty, Durable, 


Full of Grace and Comfort 


For Slender, Medium and Stout 


Boned throughout with 
“WALOHN,” superior to 
Whalebone. Acknowledged 
the only boning not affected by 
wear, water or heat. Corset 
and Boning fully Guaranteed. 
FREE : — Our Photographically 
Illustrated Book: ‘ Corset 
Comforts and Corset Dangers."’ 
It will be a revelation to you. 


LA LUETTE CORSET CO. 
Custom t. D 
27 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 











There's a new shoe string with tips that never come off, bend, 
flatten or break. Its name is “S¢ay-so."" Ask your dealer 
for “ Stay-so ’ shoe strings and insist on havingthem. Their 
tips stay on. 
FOR 10c. IN STAMPS OR SILVER 

We will send prepaid a special 15c. box containing three 
pairs of “ Stay-so"’ shoe strings and a beautiful booklet 
entitled “‘ Welcome News for Women Who Wear Lace 
Shoes."’ Send today and end your shoe-string troubles. 





KELLY MFG. CO., DES MOINES, IA. 
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We send Cambric pattern of this 
or 1 2c beautiful rose design lace shirt- 
waist set, front, collar and cuffs, to 

introduce our lace, embroidery and perforated patterns. 
LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, Room 10, St. Louis, Mo. 


ever offered in HUMAN HAIR. 
2-o0z. 22-in. Switch, . $1.00 
22-in. Wavy Switch, 2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price only. Money back if 
misrepresented. Our refer- 
ences any bank in Chicago. 


MISS H. DeLEON ) 
1025 Opera House Building, Chicago 


EDDING INVITATIONS fri rea ara en 


graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “ 3-in-One” for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free fromacid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 143 Bdwy., New York 


men with small capital to 
give Public Exhibitions with 
a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 
ticon or Moving Picture Out- 


fit. Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$3.00 Silk Elastic Stocking. $7.00 

















Wavy Pompadour, $1.75. 





and Announcements 














Thread Elastic, 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET F. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














7 CENTS PER COPY. 
cents (/ SHEET MUSIC 35 Cortes ror $1.00. 
per CuT PRICE on everything in Music. Sample 
Copy and Catalogue for 7 cents. Catalogue free. 
copy BREHM BROS,., Erie, Pa. 





Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years; 
more oral pupils offered than accepted. Teaches 
hard-of-hearing persons most practical, inter- 
esting and inexpensive method by mail. 


CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 


he RRP I A CES For 10c. and the names and ad- 
dresses of four LACE loving 

friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 

Lace, good for trimming h'dk’fs, etc., wort! 


30c. Address Damiel Spitzer, C 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City 
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VED 
Ex FalatatgliNGs 


err ae MAB bale 2 Hil Pas CORSET 
The celebrated VELVET 
GRIP cushion button is 
used exclusively on all 


our hose supporter models. 


I i new models are of 
higher bust with long 
waist, tapering the figure 
in an unbroken, graceful 
curve, and giving a flow- 
ing effect through the 
hips. 


Grand Prize 


and 


Gold Medal 


awarded by the St. Louis 
Exposition on Thomson’s 
‘* Glove-Fitting ’’ Cor- 
sets and “H&W’”’ 
Underwaists. 

GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


345-347 Broadway 
New York 


















HAS NO CLOSES 
= ELASTIC 

CUSHION 
Fastens The 
without only 
safety pins clasp that 
or buttons absolutely 
and holds will not 
firmly tear the 
without finest 
injury silk or 
to the lisle 
corset. stocking 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSET 


More effective than either belts or pads. 
Sold by all leading stores, or 
sample pair by mail, postpaid, yo) cts 
THE CLARK M’F’G CO., Makers 


Send for Catalogue. 
246 A Summer Street, Boston 

















KNIT 
CORSET 
LOVER 


for health, comfort, 
convenience and style are 
unequalled. They only cost 
50 cents, and any woman 
who regards her health 
will find them indispensa- 
ble. Sold most everywhere 
or sent postpaid by mail. 
Send bust measure. 
Circular free. 







PATENT. ™O. 67 20, 





















LOOK YOUR BEST 
The waist will fit smoother, the skirt will 


hang truer — you will appear more grace- 
ful in garments made with 


PEET’S 


PATENT 
INVISIBLE EYES 
Triangle ends are areal improve- 
ment over silk loops or any other 
metal eye. Smooth seams— no slip- 
ping or turning. Black or white. All 
sizes at all stores or by mail. 2 doz. eyes 5c, 
with Spring Hooks, 10c. Sold only in en- 


y . Look for Trade-Mark. 
IT BROS. Dept. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CARE OF ONE'S 
CLOTHES 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


_{\ anmnnesiietllh 











E ALL like good clothes and the feeling of 
W being well dressed. It is not entirely a 

question of money, it is also a matter of 
detail and of giving a small portion of our time to 
keeping our belongings in order. No matter how 
expensive or well-fitting one’s dress is, the appear- 
ance is spoiled by a soiled stock or piece of lace, or 
a mussed and frayed skirt. Just stop and think 
what a saving of time and money the short skirt is 
to a woman, especially the busy woman: no skirt 
braid needs renewal, no frayed edges give her an 
untidy appearance. 

Take a look at your plaited wool skirt and think 
what an improvement a good pressing would be to 
it. This can be done very easily at home, and 
should be done every week or two. Place your 
skirt on a covered ironing-board and have handy two 
hot irons rather heavy in weight; now cover the 
portion to be pressed with a thoroughly wet piece 
of unbleached muslin folded double, and when 
pressing don’t move the iron too quickly over it, 
but press until the material stops steaming. Should 
there remain dulled or glazed spots sponge lightly 
and press again; this repressing when damp will 
form steam that will remove such spots. Iam sure 
you will be so pleased with the result that your coat 
will be pressed in the same way. 


So many velvet coats and suits are worn this 
winter that unless they are carefully and conscien- 
tiously put away they will be rubbed and creased 
when wanted next year. Velvet garments should 
be thoroughly shaken and brushed, laid on a table, 
and rubbed with a soft chamois skin until clean. 
If it is possible to find hanging space in the closet 
put your garment on a clothes-hanger, then into a 
cotton bag made to fit loosely; but if one must fold 
the garment care should be taken to see that the 
nap of one side does not rub with that of the other, 
and this can be prevented by layers of tissue-paper; 
also put rolls of crushed tissue-paper between the 
folds. The returns from a small amount of money 
spent on tissue-paper in the preservation of one’s 
good clothes is untold. Before putting away, if 
only for a few days, one’s Sunday or party blouse 
either in a drawer or in a closet, the sleeves and 
the body portion, as well as the under side of any 
lace ruffles, should be filled out with soft rolls of 
crumpled tissue-paper. Stiffen out your ribbon 
bows on dress girdles and hats in the same way. 

The owner of a white satin, messaline silk or crépe 
de chine dress should buy a few yards of bright blue 
silesia and make a long, narrow bag to slip the skirt 
into; but better still is it to take one end of an old 
sheet and tack the middle portion along the back of 
the closet wall under a couple of hooks; then hang up 
your delicate good dress on the hooks, fold the sides 
of the sheet over your dress, and turn up the bot- 
tom, which can be pinned up to the top of the sheet. 
This sheet should first be dyed in laundry bluing. 

Skirts of lace, net, chiffon cloth and silk should 
be hung up when put away; they retain their shape 
better and cannot become mussed; besides, silks 
are less apt to crack when hung than when folded. 


The busiest or most tired women on removing 
their skirts should take time to give them a good, 
vigorous shaking until all the loose dirt and dust of 
the day’s travel and work is well out of them; it 
only takes a very few minutes, but it helps to pre- 
serve the cloth, and also helps to keep away many 
of the dirt spots found on finely-twilled serges and 
rough cheviots. Many of the spots that look like 
grease are simply an accumulation of dust. It is an 
excellent idea to keep in a handy place a bottle of 
good benzine or gasoline, with the addition of a 
lather made of pure white Castile soap, a soft tooth- 
brush, and a clean flannel rag, to apply when spots 
are first discovered. 

All this is very important, but without the assist- 
ance of the humble needle and thread one can 
neither look well nor be neat. Buttons are always 
falling off, threads are always breaking, and as for 
hooks and eyes we all know how perverse they are. 
It does take a ‘* pinch of time’’ to attend to these 
details, but the result is inward satisfaction and that 
outward neatness which is a most essential part of 
being well dressed. 

Is there anything that makes a woman look more 
untidy and forlorn than the crooked, pulled edges 
of a face veil that has been left pinned and mussed 
on a hat or crumpled up in a bureau drawer? 
Every woman knows there is nothing that completes 
a street toilette like a fresh and well-preserved face 
veil, and this can be easily accomplished with very 
little care. In the first place, before a veil is put on 
a hat it should be gathered by a tiny thread across 
the middle of the upper edge for about four inches, 
and when the hat is taken off the veil should also 
be removed and carefully rolled, beginning at one 
end and pulling gently but firmly on both sides. 


One’s furs get greasy and soiled, and this is 
shown by a dull, lustreless appearance, and a gen- 
erally matted look around the neck. It is quite 
possible to clean furs at home, but it takes time 
and attention, and if carefully done before putting 
away one is spared the breathless anxiety of open- 
ing out one’s furs in the fall. Outdoors is the best 
place to clean furs. They should be first gone over 
carefully and given a good combing with a nickel 
comb; if they are long-haired and coarse a coarse 
comb should be used, and vice versa for fine furs. 
Comb gently and firmly; then lay them out flat on 
a cushion or upholstered chair and beat thoroughly 
with a bunch of fine twigs: after a good half-hour’s 
beating all dust and moth-eggs should be eradi- 
cated: but remember when beating to handle them 
gently, for itis easy torip and tear fur. Now take 
a good clothes-brush and pure water and stroke as 
the fur runs evenly and smoothly until the surface 
is thoroughly wet. ‘This glazing cleans and makes 
the furs shine, but it should be done evenly; every 
portion of it should be thoroughly wet. Then hang 
uptodry. Afterthis isdone whipagain. If youare 
thinking of putting your furs away for the season 
don’t leave them around for another few days, but 
put them away at once in a box lined with tarred 
paper, and you can rest assured the moths will not 
find a meal therein. 


early discord and lasting disappointment. 


A. B. Chase Pianos 


are the result of intelligent, skillful, pains- 
taking care. They are delightful in the 
beginning and remain so for generations. 

@ We have two books worth reading: 


‘*4. B. Chase Pianos in Fine Homes,’’ show- 
ing exterior and interior views of fine residences 
B. Chase Pianos, and filled 
with suggestions why one should grace vour 
‘Inside Information,” treating tech- 


adorned with A. 


home. 
nical things in an every-day way. 


Either, or both, mailed free on request. 


CHASE 


pe. 0 a. COMPANY, 





The Purchase of a Piano 


means one of two things: permanent satisfaction or 






Dept. A, NORWALK, OHIO. 





Souvenir Brochure and IIlus- 
trated Feather Price List FREE 


This booklet fully describes and illustrates our unique in- 
dustry of growing the finest ostrich feathers in the world, and 
preparing them for our mail order customers. All the fashion- 
able styles in black, white and colors are shown by large en- 
gravings made direct from the plumes, tips, boas, stoles, fans, 
etc. We have no agents but sell direct at purchasers’ prices, 
delivery prepaid. 


Special Plumes at $2.00, $3.75, $5.00 and $7.00 
Special Boas at $12.00, $16.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
The Original Home of 


Cawston Ostrich Farm the Ostrich in Amerua 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 




















The Bates Shoe has solved 
the how to 
avoid foot discomforts 
when the foot is fully 
formed. Our little pam 
phlet concerning your 
boy's feet will tell you all 
about it. 


problem of 


Ask your dealer for the 
Bates Shoe. $2.50 per pair 
All leathers, all fittings 
Sizes 1 to 5%. If not ob 
tainable, we will send pair 
to any point in United 
States on receipt of price, 
delivery charges prepaid 

















FREE—A valuable pamplilet 

about your boy's feet. 

A.J. BATES & CO., 12 Bates St. 
Webs 8. 


’ 











Superior Quality HOSIERY 
FOR INFANTS. ‘hie Pure Aus- 
tralian Lambs Wool of which 
they are mace is as soft as the 
down on baby’s head. The double 
silk tips at heel and toe are dainty 
and practical—thus insure 


double wear; in fact they never 
wear out and are absolutely the 


handsomest hose made. Never has 
such value been given. No matter 
what price they have no equal. If your 
dealer can't supply you, we will 
mail you 4 pairs for $1.00. Colors: 
Black, white, blue, pink, tan 
and red. State size wanted. 











YOU CAN BUY 


Lawrette Yarns 


BY MAIL 


IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T THEM 

They are soft and smooth, made from the finest Australian 
wool, are strong but not wiry, will not rough up, split or kink 
in winding. Dyed in absolutely fast colors, all shades. 
Made in 3 sizes, coarse, medium and fine. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send us his name, color and size of yarn 
desired, and we will fll your order at the DYE HOUSE PRICE 
— full ounce skeins — 

2 Skeins for ° ° 25c 

9 Skeins for - $1.00 


Our new knitting and crocheting book is Pree!with first order. 
WRITE TODAY. 
DYE WORKS CO., Dept. L-2 


Lawrence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE 











LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


_OFFER .... 


| , FOUR NEW PLANS 
, f 









by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 


and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 
and other famous makes. Let 
us send you a copy of 


OUR NEW PIANO BOOK 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
20 different makes of pianos; photographs of the great com- 
posers; pictures of great piano factories; and our four new 
plans of selling pianos for cash or on small monthly payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 713 Adams Street, Chicago 


New Upright Piano, $125. 

















Beautiful Embroidery 


with even stitches is possible only 
when work is firmly held in hoops. 


DUCHESS HOOPS 


have a felt band around inner hoop 
which holds light or heavy fabrics 
tightly stretched 

Made very smooth, from light 
colored hardwood, without spring 
or other attachment to 


catch thread. 


Sold in over 15,000 stores. 
Ask your dealer for the 
DUCHESS —" The hoop 
with the felt cushion "’ or 
send six 2c, stamps for 
a pair postpaid. 

Mention size,4, 5, 6,7 or 8 
inch (liameter. For 50c.we 
will send postpaid 5 pairsof 
hoops of any of above sizes. 


THE GIBBS MFG. CO. 
Saxton St., Canton, Ohio 











There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, every where. 
Remember the name—don’t accept substitutes. 


SQUEAKS 


stopped; ‘3-in-One”’ oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free 
sample sent by G. W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York 

















Thirty years of experience enables us to give your 
storekeeper the BEST QUALITY and VALUE. 


CASTLE DRA 


Manufacturers of the 





NEW MANHATTAN SKIRT BRAID 
' AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS 


your dealer 
ag 
AEC tree, 
SSS 
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“TAPERING 
WAIST” 


“HE one distinctive feature that marks 
the ‘‘smart’’ gown this Winter, and 
will be even more prominent next Spring, 
is the modification of the severe lines 
the ‘‘straight front’’ into a more 
rounded shapeliness and a defined waist 
line; an effect skillfully produced and 
artistically accentuated in 
the ‘Tapering Waist”’ 
models the R & G 
Corsets, 





of 





o! 


To have your gowns show 


this latest dictation of 
4 fashion is to be in touch 
4 with the style creators 
of the world, and it is 


an effect that depends 
entirely upon the corset. 


Let your dressmaker 
be ever so skillful, she 
cannot secure the de 
sired results except 
over a ‘ Tapering 
Waist ’’ Corset. 
Not only does the 
R & G “Tapering 
Waist’’ model insure 
this effect in its best 
approved form, but. it 
is absolutely the ONLY 


ready-to-wear corset that conforms to 
the fashion in this regard. 
There are four prominent models in 





“TAPERING WAIST 


Prices from $1 to $3. Each has 
all the size variations and the features of 
workmanshipthat have made R & G corsets 
famous for comfort and long wear. 


R & G CORSET CO. 


NEW YORK 


corsets. 


Chicago Boston 






























Everstick 
| Invisible Rubbers | 


are trim and neat in appearance, light 
in weight, and may be worn constantly | 
without discomfort. 


They obviate every difficulty and 
objection found in old style rubbers. 
. Made in all styles and sizes for 
women and men. If your dealer hasn't 
the ‘‘ EVERSTICK,” write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
' Ask for our new“ EVERSTICK ™ b 


\. THE ADAMS & FORD CO., 65 Bank St..Cleveland,0. 
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Beautiful 
WASH FABRIC 
SOIESETTE possesses a rare and unique 






beauty and is adapted to many uses that are 
easily understood when it is seen It has 
come to stay, because it meets every require- 
ment of an ideal fabric with a permanent silk 
lustre that repeated washings only serve to 






















improve. It is a fabric that for years it 
has been the ambition of every wash- 
goods manufacturer to produce. That 


ambition has, at last, been realized in 
SOIMESETTE. 


For o> big yt but Be 
to Get the 
tt ~4 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest 


about dress will be 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. 
To Remodel a Beaver Hat 

I have a brown beaver flop hat of last winter that 


I want to retrim with a touch of white,so that I can 


wear it sometimes for dress. What can I do with 

it ? , MARGARET M. 
Manipulate your hat into the fashionable tri 

come or cocked-hat shape; add two Spanish 


rosettes of plaited cream-colored Valenciennes lace, 
yuttons for the of the 
rosettes on the turned-up brim. Trim the crown 
with a narrow band of the velvet 


and use big brown | centre 


To Hold a Baby's Layette 


Can you suggest something new and dainty to 
hold a baby’s layette AUNT MABEL. 


Make like 


handkerchief-cases. Take a piece of figured sateen 


a fancy case fashioned the fold-over 


that will measure when folded in half twenty-seven 
eighteen; line and pad 
after strewing the wadding with 


inches by with silk, and 
quilt the under side 
use fancy silk elastic and make 
straps across to hold the little 
When the top lifted all the 


handy. 


violet orris powder; 
garments in place. 
little articles 


IS are 


How to Bleach Lace 
Can you tell me how to bleach coffee 


? 


white or cream color? 

Get jar and half fill it with 
soapy water; use a good white soap and add a small 
spoonful of ammonia: 


colored lace 
KATE, 
a preserve warm, 
then put the lace in the jar; 
keep it in the sun, and change the water every day. 
Patience are required, but the lace will 
come from its sun and soap bath beautifully clean 
and white, after which rinse 


and time 
it thoroughly by put 
ting it ina bowl of boiling water. Pick out the edges 
If the is frail baste it 
first on a cloth, and press before removing it. 


and press carefully. lace 


A Prayer-Book or a Bouquet for a Bride 
Which is best for a bride to carry at a church 
wedding —a prayer-book or a bouquet? Miss B. 
It is entirely a matter of taste, as both are much 
used. 


A Veil Should Not be Worn in the Theatre 

Will you please tell me if it is good style to wear 
a thin face veil in the evenings to the theatre or 
concert ¢ ETHEL 5S. 

If so desired one can wear a veil in going to an 
entertainment, 
it should be 


but on entering the theatre or hall 
removed, 


A Warm Bedroom Wrapper 
I want to make a warm bedroom wrapper for an 
invalid friend. Please tell me what to make it of. 
CORNETT. 


Buy some violet-colored eiderdown; choose a 
plain, semi-fitting pattern. the wrapper 
down one side, edging the front with deep, heavy 
silk crocheted scallops. 


of violet silk fancy cord. 


Fasten 


Have a waist tie and ends 


To Retrim a Lingerie Hat 
I am invited to an evening wedding, and have 
only a white lingerie summer hat with lace frills. 
Could I wear this? Miss Brown. 
Yes; but I should the crown with black 
or light blue chiffon velveteen, and add a pale blue 
velvet rose. 


cover 


A Pretty Material for Blouses 
I would like to wear white blouses this winter to 
the office where I am employed. Can you suggest 
any warm material tor them ? JANET. 
Pretty be made of lustrous white 
mohair, and this is a material that washes beauti- 
fully and does not soil easily. 


blouses can 


For Bridesmaids at a Golden Wedding 
We are four granddaughters and wish to cele- 
brate the golden wedding of our grandparents. 
The ceremony is to be repeated, and we would like 
to appear as bridesmaids. What shall we wear? 
WE GIRLs. 


Your idea is certainly novel, and it would be 
pretty and suitable for you all to wear gowns of 
chiffon cloth or silk muslin in golden yellow, with 
high silk girdles of yellow also. Carry bouquets 
of daffodils, yellow daisies, or any yellow blossoms, 
tied with yellow ribbon, and wear black velvet 
picture hats. 


To Lengthen a Skirt for a Girl 
My little girl has a dark brown serge dress which 
she has outgrown. The waist is all worn out, but 
the skirt and sleeves are still good. The skirt has 
been faced; what shall I get to lengthen it ? 
Das. L.. 0. F. 


Make a pointed yoke for the skirt out of your 
sleeves, and edge where the yoke joins with narrow 
velvet ribbon. This will be a nice skirt to wear 
with odd blouses; or try and match the material for 
a new waist. 


What to Do with an Old-Style Crépe de Chine Dress 
I have a pale blue crépe de chine dress that is 
very much out of style as to skirt and sleeves. 
What shall I get to combine with it to remodel it ? 
GRACE. 
Do not go to the expense of remodeling it if it is 
so much out of style. Ripit up, clean it in gasoline, 
and make an afternoon or evening blouse out of it. 


answered on this page 





Correspondents should use 


Ralston will reply to inquiries oy mail if stamps are inclosed. 


A Pretty Ornament for the Hair 
What sort of an ornament should be worn in the 
hair, with a pale blue dress, at an evening party ? 
LOTTIE. 
The made bows and ornaments are not used much 
the studded 
with brilliants and turquoises, have taken their place. 


this season: fancy tortoise-shell combs, 


Dressy Blouse for a Middle-Aged Woman 


I am a middle-aged woman, rather stout, and 
would like a suggestion for a dressy white blouse. 


a. a oe 
Get white net lace for your blouse and make 
it up over China silk, fulled in long lines from 


shoulder to waist; add a stock and wide oblong 
chemisette of white Valenciennes lace, put together 
with narrow strips of black velvet ribbon. Make 
your sleeves intwo deep puffs to the elbows, then 
of finishing with turnover cuffs to 
match the Valenciennes lace and black velvet. Make 


a draped belt on the waist, using some velvet ribbon. 


rows gathers, 


What to Do with a Creased Taffeta Waist 


I have a taffeta waist that has been packed away 


and has become creased in four straight lines 
across the front. I cannot remove these in any way. 
Can you help me? Onto. 


Put the tucker on your 
line tucks in the creases. 


machine and stitch hair- 


An Inexpensive Evening Dress 
I would like to have a simple black and white even- 
ing dress, as inexpensive as possible, yet suitable. 
BEATRICE J. 
Get a printed black and white silk muslin, which 
makes up daintily. Trim with 
of lace. 


flounces and frills 


To Remodel a Scotch Plaid Dress 

I have just tried to remodel an old Scotch plaid 
dress for my sixteen-year-old daughter. I find I 
have not nearly enough goods to make the waist and 
sleeves over. Mrs. MorRIsSon. 


Make aremovable single or double breasted short 
trimming the with novelty braid. 
Have half-length full sleeves. This she can wear 
with the skirt, and over any blouse of plain con- 
A little jacket like this is a very 
dainty accessory, giving rather a dressed-up touch. 


bolero, edges 


trasting color. 


BluejVelveteen Skirt Spotted with Ice Cream 
I unfortunately upset a plate of ice cream on my 
blue velveteen skirt. How can I take the spot out? 
R. STUART. 
You had better take your skirt to a professional 
cleaner. It would be a risk to attempt to do any- 
thing with it at home. 


Fringe as a Trimming 


Do you think fringe is a fashionable and pretty 
trimming? I have some I should like to use on a 


black cashmere dress; it is five inches wide and 

rather heavy. CHESTER. 
Fringe is a trimming which requires careful 

handling to make it appear well. have seen it 


when it has been a pretty touch on a gown, and then 
again when it has entirely ruined an otherwise suc- 
cessful dress. I should not use it if I were you. 


To Keep Blouses in Position 


Being stout I 
blouses down. 


find difficulty in keeping 
Can you suggest a remedy? 
MissouRI. 


my 


Have you ever tried using a wide piece of garter 
elastic with a buckle? Fasten this tightly around 
the waist; sew on to the elastic three fairly large 
eyes with the loop part facing downward; be sure 
to have on all your skirts hooks to correspond, 
stitched inside the skirtbands. 


What to Do with Some Bronze-Green Taffeta 

I received a Christmas present of some bronze- 
green taffeta for a dress. I have red hair. CanI 
use this color all right? JuLia M. 

Certainly; the color should be becoming to you, 
and green is a very fashionable shade; and as silk is 
very much in style you can use it for a dress ora 
spring tailor-made suit. 


A Black and White Checked Suit 

I am thinking of getting a black and white 
checked cloth skirt and a small black bolero coat 
for spring. Do you think it would be a good idea? 

Miss P. M. 

A black and white check cloth makes a pretty 
and stylish skirt, but my advice is to get your coat 
of the same material and make it to knee length, 
plain tailor style, with black velvet collar and turn- 
back cuffs. 


Some New Belts and Girdles 

Can you tell me of anything new in the way of 
belts and girdles? We girls all like something 
new for our belts. COLLEGE GIRL. 

Wide belts and girdles are still in vogue. The 
leather belts come now in a combination of colors; 
white kid ones are bordered with an inch-wide edge of 
red stitched with white; pale blue ones have borders 
of black patent-leather; there is a variety of color 
schemes, and they should be chosen with judicious 
taste to match the gowns. Combinations of ribbons 
also form the girdles; a plain centre with Pompa- 
dour edges is a striking contrast. 








HEAVY WHITE WAISTS 
FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR 


Here are two of the newest and most approved styles in 


waists brought out this season Both combine the very high 
est grade of tailoring, made of heavy material. Extremely 
stylish and serviceable, Send us your bust measure when 
ordering, and your selection will be shipped to you with the 
full understanding that after examining the waist, if you are 


not perfectly satisfied in every respect —if you do not con 
ider it the greatest value ever offered you can return it to us 








































at once at our expense and your money will be refunded. You 
run ne risk in ordering from Siegel Cooper Co.,New York City 

WRITE NOW — Our new Spring and Summer Catalog 
will be issued on March Ist, and a copy will be sent FREE 
to any address upon application. This Catalog contains 
New York's Latest Styles for men and women 

No. 30 —‘‘ THE IRIS WAIST"’ NOTE—In 
anew and extremely beautiful ordering No. 
tailored model (the hit of the 30 we re- 
season), made ot heavy white serve the 
Oxford, just right for this right to sub- 
exson and for early Spring stitute in 
wear The entire front side case color 
jaited; each plait has dou- dot wanted 


} 

i ally em- 
! The 
back of waist is made with 
four rows of one half inch 
plaits. The front plaits 
cuffs are em 
broidered with 
large and small 
polka dots. The 
new Leg-(-Mut 
ton sleeves, plaited 
above the cuffs; 
detachable em 
broideres turnover 
collar, made with 
button holes for tie 
Waist comes in white 
only, with white, blue 
or navy dots; open 
front, sizes 32-44 
bust measure 


For $1.00. 


ble rows of artistic 


roidered polka 


r isnotin stoc k. 
ut expec t,how- 
ever, to be able to 
send color ordered, 


dots 


No, 31—‘‘ THE 
WHITE ROSE 
WAIST” a 
decidedly 
smart and 
beautiful 
model made 
of heavy 
white Butcher 
Linen. The weight and 
Style both desirable for 
this season and for early 
Spring wear; the entire 
front and cuffs elaborately 
embroidered with a floral design 
(White only), clusters of pin tucks 
in front, plaited back, new Leg- 
O-Mutton sleeves; detachable 
embroidered turnover collar, 
made with button holes for tie. 
in every respect a charming waist 
and an unapproac hable value; 
open —— suse 32-44 bust 
measure, 


THE BIG STORE plows 
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“NEW YORK CITY.NY. 














SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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Study the UTOPIA YARN BOOK. 128 pages of 
instructions, — beautifully illustrated. Written by “One * 
of long Experience."’ Directions proven by actual test 
to be absolutely correct. The primer for the beginner, 
the encyclopedia for all. The edition de luxe of yarn 
books,— Price only 25¢e, Order from your dealer or 
ae’ senl 25c. in —— te Manufacturers of Utopia Yarns, 
‘ 459 Broome St., UTOPIA YARNS have gained a / 
. reputation "ee hea elasticity, evenness of 
thread and permanency of color. 





Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


Vor 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers,"’ 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


MADAM, MAKE YOUR OWN YEAST CAKES fre..3* 


ways fresh. For twenty-five cents I will send you Sample cake and 
the recipe for making the Celebrated Russian Yeast Cake. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address Geo. Richberger, J t , Miss. 


ASK 


REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
5 Washington St., Chicago. 








and have 








for Special Samples of Cotto Silk ; Incivid- 
ual types for exclusive dress. No dupli- 
cates. A line of confined Styles to be sold 
direct from the factory. Send address to 
Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD BABIES 
Result of the Guessing Contest 


The above portraits were shown in our exhibit at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. We offered $250.00 in gold to the person who could correctly guess 
the boys and girls in the 20 numbered pictures. 

No one guessed 20 correctly. 

Mr. George Harrison, Enfield, N. C., was awarded the $250.00, the only 
person guessing 18 correctly, this being the largest number of correct guesses. 

Mellin’s Food received the GRAND PRIZE, higher 


than the Gold Medal,the Highest Award of the St. Louis 
Exposition 1904. 


No other infants’ food received so high an award. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Rubens 
Infant Shirt 








Has 


KRONT VIEW, 
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A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
ould be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 


wre IV 
Kubens Shirt has yladdened the hearts 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 


No Buttoris No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


The Rubens Shirt is made m cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from lirth 
te nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores, Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 
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Six of the Most Popular Novels 
Without Cost to Readers of 


THEJADIES HOME JOURNAL 


WE HAVE selected six of the best selling novels of to-day, 
which any reader of THe Lavies’ Home Journat can 
have without cost. 
To any person who will send two new yearly subscriptions 
for THe Lapies’ Home Journavat One Dollar each, we will send, 
without cost, shipping expenses prepaid, any one of these books: 


The Deliverance, by Ellen Glasgow 

Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
Audrey, by Mary Johnston 

Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Almost everybody knows these books. They are among the 
best selling fiction of to-day. Each is bound in cloth and 
beautifully illustrated. The publishers’ price of each is $1.50. 


There Are Two Stipulations: 


The subscriptions must be for those not already on our 
list, and the book must be requested when the order is sent. 
Why not try for one of these novels and see how easy it is? 
For four new subscriptions we will send you any two of the 
books, or any three of them for six new subscriptions, and so on. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Ohe 
Autocrat 
of the 
Breakjast 
IEW 





Quickly prepared, quickly served, 
appetizing in appearance, 
wholesome and good 


Fe Ae 
© 
WHEAT 


is rightly called “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.” 


It makes a delightful breakfast, a 
dainty luncheon, a delicious dessert. 





























ANTISEPTIC 


VIOLET TALC 


READ THESE ENDORSEMENTS BY ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS AND 
BACTERIOLOGISTS PROVING BOTH POWDER AND PERFUME ANTISEPTIC 


THE TESTS made on the Violet Perfume in Colgate’s Talc show that 
its presence adds decidedly to the value of the powder. The powder was 
purchased in the open market.” Frazer & Co., 262 5th. Ave., N. Y. City, 
Analytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. 

1 HE FACT that Colgate’s Violet Talc exerts an inhibitory action on 
the growth of bacteria, recommends it as being admirably suited for use on 
both infants and adults.” Virgil Coblentz, Ph. D., F. C. S., Prof. of 
Chemistry in College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. 

THE VIOLET PERFUME in Colgate’s Talc, also, was tested and 
found, even in a diluted condition, to exert a mild bactericidal effect. It 
therefore not only acts as a perfume but strengthens the efficiency of the 
powder. 








“The experimental results indicate that the powder will prevent perspiration 
from becoming acid, and will protect the delicate skins of infants from much 
of the excoriation and chafing which are aggravated by a rancid condition of 
perspiration.” Peter T. Austen, Ph. D., F.C.S., late Professor of Chemistry 
in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

THE FORMULA OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN in charge of 
a Baby Hospital, is used in the preparation of this powder. The following 
well-known New York Hospitals use this powder. 





BABIES’ PRESBYTERIAN BELLEVUE 
MT. SINAI POST GRADUATE WOMAN’S 
ROOSEVELT SLOANE MATERNITY ST. LUKE’S 


POWDERS 





OLGATE'S | 
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DENTAL POWDER 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS AND CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE 
AS A THOROUGHLY SAFE ANTISEPTIC POWDER 


EXAMINATION has proved conclusively that Colgate’s Dental Powder 
is absolutely pure, and contains no trace of grit or any substance, such as 
pumice, cuttlefish or sand, which, though cleansing quickly, would scratch and 
permanently injure the enamel, and cause serious irritation of the gums. 

EX PERIENCE teaches that a Powder Dentifrice is unquestionably nec- 
essary for a thorough cleansing of the teeth, because a certain amount of fric- 
tion is required to remove the mucus and first deposits of tartar. 

HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. D.D.S., Prof. of Chemistry, Penn- 
sylvania College of Dental Surgery writes: “Colgate’s Antiseptic Dental 
Powder is eminently suitable for cleansing and preserving the teeth, and 
correcting the conditions which give rise to decay.” 

Every mother knows that the very shape of her child’s lips and 
mouth, together with the quality of the voice depends on the formation and 
condition of the teeth. The one thing to bear in mind is, that extreme care 
of the teeth in childhood will prevent many teeth troubles at maturity. The 
flavor of Colgate’s Dental Powder is so delightful that even the tiny toddler will 
thoroughly enjoy the daily tooth-washing. 

SOLD IN GLASS BOTTLES AND METAL BOXES with most 
convenient patented stoppers. The size of the opening can be regulated to suit 
the user; it is not necessary to remove the cap, which always remains attached 
to the package, and is therefore very handy when traveling. To insure abso- 
lute freedom from grit, this Powder is bolted as is flour, through a silk cloth 
containing not less than ]0,000 meshes to every square inch. 

















THE SAFEST FOR YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 





COLGATE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


MAKERS OF FINE SOAPS AND PERFUMES 


NEW YORK 





